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FOREWORD 


In these pages we have a collection of important thinking and fact 
regarding adjustment to total deafness. The knowledge and skills 
presented are fundamental to vocational rehabilitation counselors 
everywhere. We are very conscious of the pressing need to improve 
our efforts for the courageous group of men and women disabled by 
deafness about whom much too little is known, and for whom much 
too little is done. We can make steady progress toward better 
rehabilitation for this group through training programs. These 
materials, presented at a pilot institute at beautiful White Plains, 
are published so that all interested may have them to use promptly. 

It was thrilling and refreshing for me especially, and for all par- 
ticipants, I am sure, again to experience at first hand the dedication 
of the great teacher and benefaqtor of the deaf, Daniel T. Cloud, 
who so willingly accepted the responsibility to pioneer in an area 
in which we rehabilitation workers need so much help. His skillful 
coordination of the complex process of planning and staging the 
meeting set a high standard for those to come. He has shown us the 
way and we are deeply grateful. 

I would like to have the many students who will use this valuable 
handbook know also that its existence is due in no small degree to 
the contributions of the Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf, 
Powrie V. Doctor, who assumed full editorial responsibility, and to 
Miss Florence A. Waters, Secretary for the Annals. 
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A third acknowledgement which I am very happy to make is to 
the committee which shared the inspiration and burden. Three 
deaf men, Byron B. Burnes, President of the National Association 
of the Deaf; Robert M. Greenmun, the Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Max Friedman, A New York City leader, brought important sug- 
gestions. Edna Levine and Irving Fusfeld, dedicated hearing work- 
ers for the deaf in many areas, contributed their customary con- 
structive thoughts and enthusiasm. Finally, David Altschuler of 
the New York Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, with splendid 
assistance from our Regional Office, supplied the vital balance that 
kept the work focused on vocational rehabilitation of the deaf. 

The pressing need for research about the impact of deafness 
prompts me to take this opportunity to urge students everywhere 
who read these pages to pour their energies into studies that will 
enlarge our knowledge of deaf men and assist us in helping its vic- 
tims reach their true potential. 

Mary E. Switzer 
Director 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
Washington, 2, D. C. 


Institute on Personal, Social, and Vocational 
Adjustment to Total Deafness 


T A SERIES of conferences between officials of the National 
A Association of the Deaf and of the United States Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation held in Washington, D.C., in June, 1956, 
consideration was given to the need for personnel in rehabilitation 
and employment services and other public agencies who were better 
informed as to the capabilities of the deaf, if not actually acquainted 
with the deaf. While these services employ experts on the various 
classes of the handicapped, many of them are unable to serve the 
deaf adequately because they are not familiar with the unique 
problems of the deaf as a class, and because of their inability to 
communicate freely with many of the deaf in need of their services. 

Since it would not be possible or practical for each of the numerous 
agencies throughout the land to include a specialist on deafness, 
it was felt among the discussants that orientation courses for public 
service personnel would be helpful in aequainting them with the 
needs of the deaf. It was agreed that the National Association of the 
Deaf would conduct as a pilot project a regional training institute 
on orientation to public service to the deaf, and if the project 
proved successful it was hoped that similar courses could be offered 
in the near future in the different regions of the United States. 

Funds to finance the project were granted by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and the New York School for the Deaf at 
White Plains, New York, generously invited the institute to meet 
there, with Dr. Daniel T. Cloud} Superintendent of the School, 
as coordinator in charge of the planning of the program. Thus the 
Institute on Personal, Social, and Vocational Adjustment to Total 
Deafness came into being jointly sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, the United States Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and the New York School for the Deaf. 

The success of the Institute exceeded expectations and it is to be 
hoped that similar courses will follow in other regions as soon as 
possible. 

The National Association of the Deaf is proud of its part in 
sponsoring the Institute. It is grateful for the enthusiastic support 
it received from O.V.R. officials, including Dr. Mary E. Switzer, 
Director, and Boyce R. Williams, Consultant, Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, and from Dr. Cloud, Supt., New York School for the 
Deaf, and members of his staff at the New York School, who 
assisted with numerous details. It appreciates, also, the cooperation 
of all who participated, whose contributions have made possible 
this compilation of excellent and authoritative informational mater- 
ial on the deaf. 

Byron B. Burnes, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 
February 7, 1958 


AUDIOLOGY 


Audiologic Aspects of Rehabilitation 
of the Deaf 


L. D. Hepcecock, Ph.D. 


Section of Otolaryngology and Rhinology 
Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundation 
Rochester, Minnesota 


LL THOSE who are concerned with rehabilitation of the deaf 
should have at least a basic knowledge of the structure and 
function of the ear. They should know something of the physical 
characteristics of sound and speech. The combination of these two 
areas of knowledge provides a basis for understanding some of the 
problems of hearing and deafness. Although a counselor of the 
deaf may not choose to practice audiometry he should be able to 
understand the significance and results of auditory tests. He should 
be familiar with hearing aids and with the benefits and limitations 
of amplification. 

The rehabilitation counselor should be thoroughly conversant with 
the educational measures that help to compensate for the handicap 
in communication that is caused by deafness. The educational areas 
that usually are classified under audiology include speech reading, 
auditory training and speech training. 

It is uncertain whether or not the subject of manual communica- 
tion belongs under audiology, but whereever it belongs, it is a matter 
of vital concern to those who deal with deaf adults. A basic 
requirement for a counselor of the deaf is that he be able to communi- 
cate effectively with his clients. Since many of these people will not 
be efficient in oral communication, it behooves the counselor to 
know and practice the manual alphabet and the language of signs. 
He will find that manual communication not only facilitates under- 
standing with most deaf persons, but also establishes a rapport that 
will greatly enhance his effectiveness. Even if the advice is to rely 
less on the manual signs and to strengthen the skills of oral com- 
munication, it will have a stronger import coming from a counselor 
who knows the manual language. Manual communication is not so 
difficult but what it may be expected of counselors who serve 
a substantial number of deaf people. 


An Outline of Audiologic Information for Counselors of the Deaf 


I. Structure and function of the ear (slide of enlarged cross 
section of ear). 
1. The outer ear and external canal 
2. The drum membrane and middle ear 
a. The auditory osicles 
b. The eustachian tube 
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3. The inner ear 
a. The vestibular system 
b. The cochlea 
c. The sensory organ 
d. The auditory nerve 
4. Types of deafness 
a. Conduction deafness 
b. Perceptive deafness 
c. Combined deafness 
5. Analysis of sound by the ear 
a. Sensation of loudness 
b. Sensation of pitch 
c. Quality of sound 
d. Patterns of sound 
II. Physical characteristics of sound. 
1. Vibration of particles 
2. Change of pressure on the eardrum 
a. Human ear detects change of 1-billionth of 
atmospheric pressure 
b. Tolerates changes produced by airplane engines 
and jack hammers 
3. Intensity determined by amplitude of vibration 
a. Decibel describes ratio of two intensities 
b. Zero to 120 db = intensity change of 1,000,- 
000,000,000 times 
c. Zero db. usually either .0002 dynes of pressure 
per cm? or the threshold of normal ears 
d. Most audiometers use normal-ear threshold 
e. Conversational speech is approximately 50 db 
above normal threshold or 70 db above 
.0002 dynes (slide of familiar sounds with 
approximate db. ratings). 
4. Frequency determined by rate vibration. 
a. Audible frequencies—approx. 20 to 20,000 cps. 
b. Important speech frequencies—approx. 300 to 
3000 eps. 
c. Fundamental of male voice—approx. 125 eps, 
female voice—approx. 250 eps. 
d. Middle C on piano is approx. 250 eps. 
e. Frequencies usually measured by an audiometer 
are from 125 to 10,000 eps. 
III. Measurement of hearing. 
1. Pure tone audiogram 
a. Air conduction threshold 
b. Bone conduction Threshold (slides of different 
types of deafness) 
2. Tests of speech reception 
a. Speech reception threshold 
b. Level of comfortable loudness 
ce. Discrimination of speech above threshold 
d. Interpretation of connected discourse 
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3. Tests of recruitment and tolerance for sound 
4, Interpretation of auditory tests 
a. Making a composite picture from results (slides 
of audiograms and related tests) 
IV. Evaluation of hearing aids. 
1. Hearing aids as amplifiers 
2. Types of hearing aids 
3. Controls and adjustments 
a. Volume controls 
b. Tone controls 
ce. Degree of ‘“‘fitting’’ of aid to individual 
. Criteria for evaluating aids. 
a. Intelligibility of speech 
b. Reeognition of gross sounds 
e. Tolerability of noise 
d. Subjective quality of tone 
5. Selection of a hearing aid. 
a. Consideration of performance 
b. Consideration of service 
ce. Consideration of cost 
d. Consideration of convenience 
e. Consideration of appearance 
6. Learning to wear and care for a hearing aid. 
a. Placement of the instrument 
b. Selection and care of earpiece 
ce. Maintenance of batteries 
d. Maintenance of cards 
e. Care of instrument 
f. Service for the instrument 
7. Benefits of amplification. 
a. Supplement to speech reading 
b. Control of own voice 
ce. Awareness of environment 
8. Limitation of amplification. 
a. May do no good 
b. May not be tolerable 
ce. May distort speech 
d. May not be wanted 
Speechreading. 
1. The art and skill of speechreading 
2. Speechreading as an aid in communication 
3. Appropriate in all types and degrees of deafness 
4. Least audible sounds are most visible 
5. Limitations of speechreading 
a. Many positions and movements are not visible 
b. Appearance of many words is identical 
e. Visual conditions must be favorable 
d. Prolonged practice causes fatigue 
e. Some speakers provide poor visual clues 
6. Ways to facilitate speechreading. 
a. Face the listener 
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b. Arrange adequate lighting 
c. Speak naturally if that is distinet, and not 
too fast 
d. Provide abundant visual clues, gestures, and 
so forth 
| e. If necessary, write down key words or phrases 
f. Try to follow logical discourse 
g. Be willing to repeat a thought in different words 
7. Unconscious practice of speechreading by nearly every- 
one 
8. Overcoming psychological barriers 
9. The role of the teacher of speechreading 
10. The role of family and friends in practice 
11. Programs of instruction and practice 
VI. Auditory training. 
1. Systematic practice in listening 
a. Practice improves skill 
b. Learn to give full attention to listening 
2. Need for auditory training 
a. Some have never developed familiarity with 
sound patterns 
b. Some have lost familiarity with certain patterns 
ce. When listening is difficult the listener tends to 
give up easily 
d. Use of hearing aid introduces new quality and 
patterns 
3. Advisability of auditory training 
a. In cases of severe but not total deafness 
b. In learning to'use a hearing aid 
ce. For those who cannot tolerate a hearing aid 
4. Goals in auditory training 
a. Vary according to individual potentials 
b. To improve attention and listening habits 
c. To develop recognition of sound 
d. To gain skill in synthesis of sound 
5. Limitations of auditory training 
a. Useless in total absence of hearing 
b. Dependent on tolerance for sound 
c. When loss is severe patterns are fragmentary 
d. Dependent on performance of equipment 
6. Equipment for auditory training 
a. Unaided voice and environmental sounds 
b. Individual hearing aids 
e. Group hearing aids 
d. Auditory training units 
e. Radio, phonograph and television attachments 
7. Programs of instruction and practice 
a. Individual 
b. Group 
8. Independent practice 
a. Formal—using records, radio, and so forth 


VII. Speech training. 
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. Development of normal speech 


. Other sensory control of speech 


. Instruction in speech 
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b. Informal—using environmental sounds 
c. Learning to listen for pleasure 


Relationship of speech and hearing 
a. Speech normally ellicited by hearing 
b. Speech tends to be reproduced as heard 
c. Speech likely to deteriorate as hearing decreases 


a. Follows repeated stimulation through hearing 
b. Long practice in control of mechanism 


a. Visual imitation 
b. Tactile impression 
c. Kinesthetic sensation 


a. Need by all with severe loss of hearing 
b. Helpful in most cases 
ce. Individual differences in coordination 


5. Programs of instruction and practice 


a. Require highly competent teachers 

b. Teach and practice technics of speech 
c. Individual instruction 

d. Group instruction 


. Role of the listener to speech of the deaf 


a. Careful attention and effort help listener to 
understand 

b. Speech reading with listening facilitates com- 
munication 

c. Familiarity with rhythm and quality helps 


. Attitude of deaf person toward speech 


a. Individual must want to talk very much 
b. Must be willing to accept imperfection 
c. Must be tolerant of poor listeners 

d. Must continually strive for improvement 


. Help of family and friends 


a. Offer encouragement and stimulation 

b. Become efficient listeners 

c. Give adequate time for communication 

d. Stress importance of oral communication 

e. Supplement speech with other forms of com- 
munication 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Differential Classification Of Disorders Of 
Communication In Children 


Rosert Goupstern, Ph.D. 
Research Associate, Central Institute for the Deaf* 


HE TASK of rehabilitating a person with a disorder of communi- 
cation is not solely related to the kind and extent of his disorder. 
His problems of today may be related largely to how he had been 
educated or trained when he was a child. The mode of education, 
in turn, probably had been recommended by an audiologist or speech 
pathologist after he had diagnosed the child’s disorder. 
If the person in question had been properly evaluated when he was 
a young child, and the most effective educational recommendations 
were made and followed, then the job of the rehabilitation counselor 
is not excessively difficult when he assumes the responsibility for this 
person who is now 16 years old or older. If, on the other hand, the 
disorder of communication of this same person had been misdiag- 
nosed, and inappropriate educational recommendations were made 
as a result of the misdiagnosis, then this person may present a dif- 
ficult problem to the counselor. The discussion in this section, 
therefore, will center around differential diagnosis or classification 
in young children and not in persons 16 years old or older. 


NATURE OF THE CLINICAL Task 


If assessment were to be made only of the extent of deafness or 
amount of hearing-loss, the clinical task would be relatively easy. 
Deafness, however, is not the sole disorder of communication; that 
is, not all children who fail to develop normal communication 
through speech can be considered simply as deaf. Differentiation 
among the kinds of disorders as well as their severity is a more com- 
plex clinical task. 

The stress in this discussion will be on classification of the disorders 
for the purposes of educational recommendations, and not on a 
complete diagnosis. Diagnosis often implies a description of the 
organic difficulty leading to the disorder as well as a description of 
the disorder itself. For example, in diagnosis one may say that a 
person cannot hear because his auditory nerve is congenitally dam- 
aged, or that he cannot formulate speech because some portion of 
the cerebral cortex is not functioning as the result of an interruption 
of the blood supply to it. The rehabilitator is not primarily in- 


* Now Research Associate, Department of Otolaryngology, The 
Jewish Hospital of St. Louis. 
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terested in the pathologic anatomy. He wants to know the be- 
havioral symptoms which help to identify the particular disorder 
in a person, and what can be done to help the person develop the 
necessary skills of communication. It is with a view toward educa- 
tional therapy that we shall now consider the differential classifica- 
tion of severe disorders of communication in young children. 


ASSESSMENT AND CLASSIFICATION OF DISORDERS OF COMMUNICATION 


There are several dimensions by which disorders of communica- 
tion can be described. The two principal dimensions are: (1) 
sensitivity to sound, usually expressed as “hearing loss,’’ and (2) 
the ability or potential to develop language. The latter dimension 
is more varied and complex than the former, and disabilities with 
respect to language cannot be quantified as easily as lack of auditory 
sensitivity. As we shall see later, we cannot treat auditory sensi- 
tivity and linguistic potential as unrelated factors. 

The development of communication is not independent of sensory 
capacities other than auditory, of general motor abilities, of general 
intellectual capacity, or of emotional or psychic stability. Each of 
these factors are of major importance and of too great scope to be 
treated in this section. They have, however, been treated exten- 
sively in other sections of this Institute and need not be elaborated 
further in this section. We shall restrict ourselves, therefore, only 
to the dimensions of auditory sensitivity and linguistic ability or 
potential. We shall now describe some of the current techniques 
for measuring or assessing these dimensions. Only an overview will 
be given rather than a detailed description of every possible tech- 
nique. 

Measurement of Auditory Sensitivity 
Behavioral Techniques 


Conventional behavioral techniques are usually adequate for 
measuring auditory sensitivity in older children. In such techniques 
the tester conditions the child to remove a peg from a board or to 
raise his hand or finger each time the child hears a sound. If the 
child is well conditioned, then the weakest sound to which he con- 
sistently responds at least half of the time can be regarded as the 
child’s threshold. 

It is usually difficult and often impossible to condition behavioral 
responses in children less than three years old. When we test these 
children we must look for reactions to sound in the form of uncondi- 
tioned “startle” responses, or in the form of electrophysiologic re- 
sponses. 

Startle responses can range from the gross Moro reflex in infants 
to a turning of the head, or blinking of the eyes in children a little 
older. Startle responses usually adapt very quickly so that a child 
who once responded clearly to a sound of moderate intensity, for 
example, may not respond to succeeding stimuli at the same level. 
He may not even respond to sound of even greater intensity. Be- 
cause of this relatively rapid adaptation, the clinician will usually 
try to elicit responses with sounds of weak intensity before he re- 
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sorts to the more intense sounds. In this way he is more likely to 
elicit responses close to the thresho'd of auditory sensitivity before 
adaptation occurs. 
Electrophysiologic Techniques 

The most common electrophysiologie responses utilized in clinical 
audiometry are: (1) changes in the electric characteristic of the skin 
(electrodermal or galvanic skin responses), and (2) changes in the 
pattern of the brain waves or electroencephalogram (electroence- 
phalie responses). 


Electrodermal Audiometry (GSR Audiometry) 


Electrodermal responses (EDR or GSR) to sound ean be elicited 
much the same way as startle responses are elicited. Electrodermal 
responses (EDR) also adapt very quickly with successive auditory 
stimuli in the same way that overt startle responses do. Adaptation 
can be minimized by pairing the sounds with annoyingly uncomfort- 
able electric shocks. Presumably this procedure conditions a 
child’s nervous system to expect a shock each time a sound is pre- 
sented. When conditioning is well established, a child may give 
electrodermal responses to sounds at intensities close to his threshold 
of auditory sensitivity. 

Three limitations, among others, restrict the usefulness of EDR 
audiometry with young children. (1) A major limitation seems to 
be one of age, that is, the younger the child, the more difficult it is 
to elicit EDR from him. Many infants fail to respond consistently 
even after intensive attempts to condition them. (2) Children and 
adults with some organic impairment of the central nervous system 
(CNS) are more difficult to condition than are persons whose central 
nervous systems (CNS) are unimpaired. Many of the children who 
require EDR audiometry have a disorder of communication because 
of an impairment of the CNS. (3) Fear of the shock and of all the 
wires and of the earphones usually agitates children to the extent 
that they are difficult to restrain during the test. 

In spite of these and other limitations, EDR audiometry is success- 
ful at times with young children. When EDR audiometry and 
conventional behavioral audiometry are both successful there is 
usually a close correspondence between the thresholds determined 
by both methods. The correspondence is close enough, in fact, that 
when only EDR audiometry is successful, one can be confident in 
reporting thresholds from EDR audiometry as indicative of a 
child’s sensitivity to sound. 


Electroencephalic Audiometry 


Audiometry which uses changes in the pattern of the brain waves 
or electroencephalogram (EEG) as indicators of response to sound 
can be called “electroencephalic audiometry.’ This test is per- 
formed more successfully with the child asleep than awake. Na- 

1 Goldstein, R. and Derbyshire, A. J., “Suggestions for terms applied 


to electrophysiologic tests of hearing.” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 1957, 22, 696-697. 
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turally, no attempts are made to condition electroencephalic 
responses (EER) to sound when the child is asleep. There are di- 
verse ways in which the threshold for auditory sensitivity can be 
measured by electroencephalic (EER) audiometry. Regardless of 
the technique, threshold is usually judged to be that intensity of 
sound which elicits more EER than can be expected by chance from 
random changes in the EEG. 

EER audiometry, as EDR audiometry, has limitations restricting 
its usefulness. (1) The equipment for the test is relatively complex 
in terms of the multiplicity of electrodes for recording the EEG, 
and in the number and variety of switches which must be controlled 
simultaneously. (2) Putting the child to sleep and maintaining his 
sleep at an appropriate level is often difficult. (3) With current 
techniques at least two hours is required for running the test and 
at least two hours for analysis of the records, thus making EER 
audiometry a long procedure. 

EER audiometry has at least two distinct advantages over EDR 
audiometry. First of all, EER audiometry does not seem to be 
restricted by age; that is, infants seem to respond as well as older 
children. Secondly, in EER audiometry no shock is used. In 
addition, the scalp electrodes for the EEG are applied after the child 
is asleep and removed before he is fully awake. Consequently, 
there is very little about EER audiometry that can be frightening 
to the child. 

Thresholds measured by EER audiometry correspond very closely 
to thresholds determined by behavioral audiometry when the re- 
sults of both kinds of tests are reliable. As in the case of EDR 
audiometry, the correspondence is close enough so that if only EER 
audiometry is successful, we can be confident in reporting the 
thresholds determined by it to be indicative of a child’s sensitivity 
to sound. 


Scale of Auditory Sensitivity 

We describe sensitivity to sound in terms of decibels? of hearing- 
loss; that is, in order for the patient to just hear a sound, the sound 
must be so many decibels more intense than the weakest sound that 
is required by a person with normal sensitivity to just hear the same 
sound. We shall see a little later how some measure of a person’s 
hearing-loss in decibels can help us predict how easy or difficult it 
will be for him to acquire language. We are, of course, accustomed 
to the broader and more general terms “‘deaf”’ and “‘hard-of-hearing”’ 
in discussions of hearing-loss. These broad categories actually may 
be adequate quantification of hearing-loss in many cases for the 
purpose of educational recommendations. 


Assessment of Linguistic Ability or Potential 


The dimension of linguistic ability is not so easily quantified or 
even described. We can evaluate the ability of an older child to use 
language by means of formal tests of language-comprehension and 


2 The “‘decibel”’ was described under “Audiological Aspects’ by Dr. 
Leroy Hedgecock. 
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usage. We can only estimate the potential of very young children 
for developing language. 

The potential for linguistic development through the auditory 
system depends upen at least two major factors: (1) the sensitivity 
to sound; that is, the ability to receive a usable auditory signal, and 
(2) the ability to use auditory signals symbolically. We have al- 
ready discussed the ways in which sensitivity can be measured. 
The second factor is not so amenable to quantification. Disabilities 
along this dimension are so diffuse and varied as to escape uniform 
description or even agreed upon names. Its evaluation in a particu- 
lar child depends essentially on comparison of this child with other 
children who were previously examined and classified, and whose 
linguistic development has been carefully followed. 

Throughout the following discussion we shall still assume that 
the factors of mental retardation, sensory deficits other than 
auditory, motor disabilities, and psychic disturbances are not operat- 
ing or are of relatively minor importance. 


Linguistic Potential Based on Auditory Sensitivity 

If a young child’s problem is solely one of less auditory sensitivity 
than normal, then we have some basis for predicting how well this 
child will develop language. The following quotation® gives us a 
general idea of what we can expect in the way of communication 
and linguistic development strictly on the basis of hearing-loss or 
reduced auditory sensitivity: 


“1, Less than 30 decibels: May have difficulty in hearing faint or 
distant speech, is likely to “get along” in school and have 
normal speech. 

2. 30-45 decibels: Understands conversational speech at a dis- 
tance of 3 to 5 feet without too much difficulty. May have 
some articulatory defects and have difficulty in school if 
talker’s voice is faint or if face is not visible. 

3. 45-60 decibels: Conversational speech needs to be loud to be 
understood and there is considerable difficulty, in group 
and classroom discussion. Language, especially vocabulary, 
may begin to be limited and deviations of articulation and 
voice are noted. 

4, 60-80 decibels: May hear voice about one foot from the ear, 
may identify environmental noises and may distinguish 
vowels but have difficulty with consonants. Voice may show 
signs of deviation, but speech and language need to be taught. 

5. 80 plus decibels: May hear some loud sounds. Speech and 

language need to be developed through training.” 


The hearing losses given here represent the average of losses at 500, 
1000 and 2000 cps. Throughout this discussion we shall make no 
attempt to describe hearing-losses as a function of frequency in any 
more detail than this average. 

3 Silverman, S. R., “Clinical and educational procedures for the hard 


of hearing.”” Handbook of Speech Pathology, Travis, L. E. (ed.). New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957, p. 429. 
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Very often it is difficult to obtain information as precise as this 
from very young children, and a simple dichotomy may be all that 
is feasible. A 60-decibel hearing-loss is a useful cutting point. That 
is, children with hearing-losses in excess of 60 db will need relatively 
long-term special education in a school or special classes for the 
deaf. Children with hearing-losses less than 60 db may be able to 
learn adequately in classes with normally hearing children, provided 
that they have some additional special training, or they may be 
placed in special classes with other hard-of-hearing children. 


Linguistic Potential Based on the Integrity of the Central Nervous 
System (CNS) 


What can we say about a child’s linguistic potential when his 
disorder of communication is something independent of or added to 
a loss of auditory sensitivity? On the basis of experience, we feel 
that the greater the impairment of the central nervous system 
(CNS), the smaller is the probability that a child will develop usable 
language. In the clinical examination of a child, therefore, evidence 
of CNS impairment is a valuable datum in support of our judgment 
which is based largely on experience with classification and educa- 
tion. 

Neurologic Examinations 


It is difficult to quantify CNS abnormalities in the way that one 
places loss of auditory sensitivity on 2 decibel scale. Usually all 
one ean say is that a given neurologic function is normal or abnormal. 

Neurologic assessment is the job of the neurologist or other compe- 
tent medical doctor, and not of the audiologist. The audiologist, 
however, can use the neurologic findings in his overall assessment of 
the disorder of communication. 

Some impairments of the CNS are clearly evident, e.g., in the form 
of hemiplegia. Other defects may be more subtle and are only ap- 
parent after particular neurologic tests, e.g., faulty reflexes which 
cannot be attributed to damage of the peripheral nerves to the mus- 
cles. There may be deficiencies in sensory modalities other than 
auditory, despite apparently normal sense organs. 

The EEG, according to most of the literature and according to 
our own experience, is not very useful for purposes of differentia- 
tion. Abnormal EEGs do occur more frequently in children with 
disorders of communication than they do in normally communicat- 
ing children. The kinds of abnormalities, however, do not help to 
distinguish among the kinds of disorders of communication. 


Developmental History 


The etiologic background derived from a thorough developmental 
history may provide as much differentiating information as any 
particular examination. Some events which are usually linked with 
abnormalities of the CNS are: (1) complications of labor and birth 
including prematurity and anoxia, (2) severe jaundice resulting from 
differences in Rh factors in the blood of the parents, and consequent 
incompatibilities between the blood of the mother and baby, and 
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(3) convulsive disorders. Children with any of these incidents in 
their developmental histories who are brought to audiologie clinics 
usually have some problem other than or in addition to a lack of 
auditory sensitivity. Absence of any one of these three incidents 
does not preclude impairment of the CNS. There may have been 
some less obvious incident in the child’s development which escaped 
the notice of the parents but which may have been influential in 
impairing the CNS. In addition, some diseases may affect the CNS 
in one child and the peripheral auditory mechanism in another, and 
thus history of this disease is not proof that the CNS has been im- 
paired. Rubella (German measles) of the mother in her first tri- 
mester of pregnancy is such a disease. 


Identifying Terms for Classification 

What name do we give to children with disorders of language 
development that would be analogous to the name ‘“‘deaf’’ which we 
apply to children with lack of auditory sensitivity? The author 
and some of his colleagues at Central Institute for the Deaf use the 
term “‘aphasic’’ to describe these children. Very few issues, however, 
in the field of audiology are as controversial as the name for this 
category of children. No attempt will be made here to clarify the 
issue, to justify the term “aphasic,” or to evaluate other terms. 

We use ‘“‘aphasic” in a generic way just as the word “deaf” is used 
to encompass all children whose disorder of communication is 
traceable to any kind or extent of lack of auditory sensitivity. 
Our definition’ of aphasia is similar to the general definitions of 
aphasia given by others: ‘...an inability to express and/or to 
understand language symbols. . .’’. We restrict ourselves further by 
including only the language disorders which are ‘... the result of 
some defect in the central nervous system rather than the result of a 
defect in the peripheral speech mechanism, ear or auditory nerve, 
defect in general intelligence, or severe emotional disturbance.” 

Although we believe that aphasia results from a defect of the 
CNS, we do not depend upon objective evidence of CNS impair- 
ment for classification. Classification is made primarily from our 
assessment of the disorder of communication itself, and comparison 
of the disorder in a particular child to the disorders in other children 
whom we previously examined and educated. We consider evidence 
of CNS impairment as corroborative data. Actually, it may be 
possible to regard aphasia as a symptom of CNS impairment when 
one can find no other factor which could have interfered with de- 
velopment of language. 


Educational Recommendations 
The mode of education of aphasie children is about as contro- 
versial as the term aphasia itself. It is not the author’s purpose to 
prescribe a mode of education but only to point out that educational 
programs for deaf children may not be adequate for aphasic chil- 
dren. In addition, amplification of sound through individual or 


4 McGinnis, M. A., Kleffner, F. R. and Goldstein, R. ‘‘Teaching 
aphasic children.”’ Volta Review, 1956, 58, 239-244. 
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group hearing aids, of value to deaf children, may not necessarily 
be appropriate for aphasic children. 

If a child is both deaf and aphasic his educational problem na- 
turally is compounded. Should he be educated as a deaf child or as 
an aphasic child? Our own recommendations, based on experience 
and not on objective data, is to educate this child as an aphasic 
child. 

Aphasic children as a group are more heterogeneous than deaf 
children with respect to their organic impairment and their linguistic 
deficits. There appears to be a continuum in communicative dif- 
ficulties between the lack of auditory sensitivity and disabilities in 
the use of symbolic language. It is probable that many children with 
impairment of the CNS have auditory difficulties different from a 
lack of sensitivity but which may not be symbolic disorders. On the 
surface, therefore, it would seem desirable to describe the organic 
impairment and the particular disorder of communication in consid- 
erable detail for each child. Such a detailed description for educa- 
tional purposes would be justified if there were proved educational 
procedures which varied according to the nature of the organic im- 
pairment and according to each shading of the linguistic disorders. 
The existing literature on and programs for the education of aphasic 
children do not provide this justification. 

Even if it were possible to match an educational program to each 
shading of organic and communicative impairments, our present 
techniques for evaluating the impairments are too crude to warrant 
much more than a simple dichotomy between deafness and aphasia 
in a child less than three years old. (We are still assuming that no 
other factors are limiting the child’s ability to communicate.) To 
tell a teacher more than the extent of deafness, or whether the 
aphasia is primarily receptive or expressive, may add little to the 
teacher’s knowledge of how to educate the child, and most of the 
additional information would have to be based on speculation. 

Further details about the child’s organic and communicative im- 
pairments are not useless, however. When these details are even- 
tually related to the child’s educational progress, their validity as 
diagnostic and prognostic data can then be assessed. Thus, it may 
be incumbent upon the rehabilitation counselor, as well as the 
teacher, to report to the clinician about the progress of the child 
whom he examined. The clinician can then study his findings on 
the child in the light of educational, personal, social and vocational 
adjustment. 


SUMMARY 


Let us summarize the tasks of classification of disorders of com- 
munication in young children for the purposes of education. We 
attempt to assess: (1) the sensitivity to sound (measured in decibels 
of hearing-loss), and (2) ability or potential for developing language. 
Lack of sensitivity to sound (deafness) is usually related to an im- 
pairment of the cochlea or auditory nerve. The inability to express 
and/or understand language symbols (aphasia) is usually related to 
some impairment of the central nervous system. 
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If the problem is solely one of deafness or of aphasia, we can recom- 
mend that a child be educated by methods that have been used 
successfully in teaching deaf or in teaching aphasic children. If the 
problem is both deafness and aphasia in a particular child, we would 
recommend that the child be educated by methods used with aphasic 
children. 

We recognize that there is a continuum in organic and communi- 
cative disorders between deafness and aphasia. Educational ex- 
perience, at least to the present time, however, does not justify much 
more than a dichotomous separation for the purposes of education 
into deafness and aphasia when we are dealing with young children 
with severe disorders of communication. 

We also recognize that lack of auditory sensitivity and the in- 
ability to express and/or understand language symbols are not the 
only things which are to be studied in the attempt to understand a 
child’s disorder of communication. Such things as the lack of sensi- 
tivity in other sensory modalities, motor disabilities, limited intel- 
lectual capacity, and psychic disturbances also influence the ability 
to communicate. The ease or difficulty of the task of the rehabilita- 
tion counselor in his work with adults may be largely a reflection of 
the accuracy with which all of these factors were evaluated when 
these same adults were young children. 


Who Are The Deaf? 


Byron B. Burnes 
President 
National Association of the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


I ONE were to ask you, “What is a deaf person?”’, your answer 

might be that it is one who is not able to hear. That would 
seem to be the logical answer and it would seem to be sufficient, but 
with the numerous studies of the deaf and deafness which have been 
made by educators, otologists, and psychologists, people have 
been tempted to devise numerous classifications of the deaf and to 
establish various degrees of deafness. Differing theories have cre- 
ated confusion for public agencies working for the deaf; they have 
caused controversy in educational circles; and they have led to 
misunderstanding in the minds of parents of deaf children. 

The organized educators of the deaf long ago recognized the need 
for an accurate description of the deaf and in 1937 a committee on 
nomenclature representing the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the deaf devised a set of definitions which the committee 
members considered simple, clear-cut, scientifically correct, and 
readily understood by the layman. The definitions separated all 
persons with impaired hearing into two classes, the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, as follows: 


(1) THE DEAF: Those in whom the sense of hearing is non- 
functional for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This general group is made up of two distinct classes based 
entirely on the time of the loss of hearing: 


(a) The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

(b) The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with 
normal hearing but in whom the sense of hearing be- 
‘ame non-functional later through illness or accident. 


(2) THE HARD OF HEARING: Those in whom the sense of 
hearing, although defective, is functional with or without a 
hearing aid. 


These definitions have been generally accepted by educators and 
by the deaf, themselves, as correctly classifying the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. They logically describe the deaf as those who have 
no usable hearing. Those who do possess usable hearing, even 
through amplification may be necessary, are classified as the hard of 
hearing. Thus are the two groups distinctly separated, as they 
should be separated, for each group must contend with problems 
peculiar to itself. 

After twenty years, these definitions have not become solidly 
established in the minds of the general public. People continually 
refer to a hard of hearing person as ‘‘deaf’’, and it seems that they 
always will. One reason for this confusion of the hard of hearing 
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with the deaf is due to the fact that we have no simple term to 
describe the hard of hearing. The word “deaf” is handier. News- 
paper headline writers prefer the word “deaf” because it fits their 
space, and we see it almost every day introducing items in the papers 
which report on the activities of persons who are not deaf, but hard 
of hearing. We need a simple four-letter word to describe the hard 
of hearing as adequately as the word ‘deaf’? describes the deaf. 
Until we find such a word, if ever, the confusion will continue. 

Certain manufacturers of hearing aids have contributed to the 
confusion by continually using the word ‘‘deaf”’ in their advertising, 
indicating that their amplifying devices will enable the deaf to hear 
again. Only the hard of hearing can benefit from the use of a hearing 
aid, but the expression “hard of hearing’’ does not fit well in a one- 
column advertisement in the newspaper. 

The National Association of the Deaf has appealed to these manu- 
facturers to refrain from using the word “deaf’’, and a few have 
complied, but others simply point out that the dictionary describes 
any person with impaired hearing as deaf, and indeed it does. In 
most dictionaries we find the word deaf defined as ‘lacking or de- 
prived of the sense of hearing, wholly or partially; unable to hear.”’ 
We have asked publishers of dictionaries to change their definitions 
but thus far they have only promised to review the subject. 

The extensive advertising of hearing aids in recent years has 
worked a hardship on many of the deaf. Applicants for employ- 
ment have been turned away by employers with the advice that they 
learn to use a hearing aid. Salesmen of hearing aids have sold their 
product to parents of deaf children, giving them the impression that 
if the children will wear the devices they will develop the ability to 
hear. 

It is well to note that the definitions do not include such expres- 
sions as “‘deaf-mute’’, ‘deaf and dumb’’, or “mute’’. These terms 
have long since been considered obsolete. 

One group of educators interested solely in the teaching of speech 
to the deaf did not agree to the definitions distinguishing the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. They preferred to classify the deaf and 
the hard of hearing according to their ability to speak and to use the 
English language. They classed the deaf as those who were born 
without hearing or who lost their sense of hearing before they ac- 
quired the ability to speak. In their opinion, the hard of hearing 
are those who are deprived of their sense of hearing, or part of it, 
after they have developed speech and language skills. It is difficult 
to believe that anyone would determine the degree of hearing on the 
basis of one’s ability to speak or to use language, but these theories 
have been widely publicized and they have created further confu- 
sion, especially among parents of deaf children. 

The opinion of most leading authorities is that the word ‘“‘deaf”’ 
means what it says. It indicates the complete lack of usable hearing. 
There is no such condition as partial deafness, or total deafness, or 
profound deafness. If a person is not deaf, he is hard of hearing. 
The deaf person has no usable hearing; he cannot be taught to hear, 
or trained to hear. 
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The expression, usable hearing, has appeared a few times in this 
paper because the layman may not realize that there is a type of 
so-called hearing possessed by almost all the deaf which is not 
usable hearing. Most of the deaf are able to react to one sound or 
another, but the sounds they hear are not the same as normally 
hearing persons hear them. Many deaf people can hear the human 
voice, but it does not have the same sound. the hearing person recog- 
nizes as a human voice. Because of flaws in his auditory equipment, 
the deaf person is not able to translate spoken sound into an under- 
standable flow of communication. With practice he may develop 
the ability to recognize such common expressions as “Good morn- 
ing”, ‘“How are you?” but his ability to do this does not indicate 
that he hears these expressions properly. This kind of hearing is not 
recognized as usable hearing. It is merely the ability to react to 
sound and it is not even known as hearing. It is called sound 
perception. Some deaf persons have a high degree of sound percep- 
tion but still no usable hearing. For all the purposes of life, they 
are deaf, and they are classed as deaf, not hard of hearing. 

With medical advances reducing the severity and frequency of 
such diseases as meningitis and scarlet fever which often result in 
loss of hearing through destruction of the auditory nerve, the ad- 
ventitiously deaf are becoming fewer in number. 

The deaf naturally fall into a number of different classifications, 
the same as hearing persons do. In fact, they are no different from 
hearing persons, except for the difficulty in communication with 
hearing persons imposed upon them by their deafness. Among the 
deaf, the same as among any other group of people, you will find 
extroverts and introverts; you will find college graduates and a few 
illiterates; you will find the rich and the poor, the good and the bad. 

The great majority of the deaf are educated in state schools for 
the deaf, and most of those who go on to college attend Gallaudet 
College. In their schools they learn the sign language almost before 
they learn anything else, and they use it as a means of communica- 
tion among themselves the remainder of their lives. Out of school 
they naturally fall in with deaf persons like themselves with whom 
they can communicate freely. They maintain their own social 
clubs, their sports groups, churches, and state and national organiza- 
tions. Most of them are well-adjusted, average citizens, regularly 
employed, owning their own homes and driving their own automo- 
biles. Those who are comfortably situated do not need help from 
rehabilitation or welfare or employment agencies, but there are 
many among the deaf who do need help, the same as many will be 
found in any cross-section of American people who need assistance 
of one kind or another. Their greatest handicap is in the fact that 
the public in general is not acquainted with their capabilities and 
employers frequently deny them opportunities to work when they 
are fully capable of doing the kind of work for which they apply. 
Rehabilitation personnel and all others engaged in public service 
interested in helping the deaf can do them the greatest good by 
helping educate employers as to the facts about the deaf. 

Like any other group, the deaf have their emotionally disturbed 
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and their less gifted individuals, and these are the ones most in 
need of help. There are deaf persons who do not fit into their em- 
ployment situations because of maladjustments in personality. 
They need counsel, guidance, and probably therapy. 

The young deaf graduates of a school for the deaf usually are 
able to find their places in industry. Most of them have received 
adequate training in the fundamentals of a trade and they have 
developed good working habits. Many of them find work for them- 
selves, others make contacts through members of the vocational 
staffs at their schools, and still others are assisted by employment 
agencies and rehabilitation offices. Once they find an employer who 
has no prejudices against a handicapped worker, they are ready to 
face the future on their own. Some of them are able to communicate 
with their employers and fellow-workmen by speech and lip-reading, 
and those who find oral communication inadequate have little 
trouble with written communication. 

Those who do not graduate from school present more of a problem, 
and the less education they have acquired, the greater is the problem. 
Deaf children in school are like all other children. They range from 
the gifted to the “backward” learners. Those who do not make good 
progress in school find it difficult to compete with the hearing world. 
The slow learners who possess normal hearing have an advantage 
over the slow learning deaf children for they are at least able to 
communicate. The deaf children have failed to develop a sufficient 
command of the English language to make communication easy 
for them. They do not understand written instructions but still 
many of them are or can become highly skilled workmen, once they 
have been given a start. Employers or supervisors or foremen will 
find it necessary to give these deaf workers instructions mostly by 
means of gestures. On many occasions foremen have learned the 
sign language and those who have thus developed some understand- 
ing of their deaf workmen highly praise the performance of the deaf. 

Those of the deaf who come from a still lower stratum of the 
educational system—those with an I.Q. close to feeble-mindedness 
or those who are emotionally unbalanced and unable to progress in 
school or to develop working skills—present the greatest problem. 
Mr. Boyce Williams, Consultant for the deaf in the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in a recent article in The Silent Worker 
mentions this class of ‘‘marginal” deaf and states that they ‘need 
intensive personal adjustment training if they are to function in- 
dependently.”” He recommends intensive shop training and shel- 
tered employment for those who cannot succeed in competitive 
jobs, and personal adjustment training centers which would provide 
counseling therapy as well as instruction in the fundamentals of an 
education. Certain steps have been taken towards providing such 
help for these deaf persons when they enter adult life and in this pro- 
gram we have, as Mr. Williams says, ‘A broad, new frontier of 
service to the deaf for bold people with vision’. 

Somewhere between the top graduates of our schools for the deaf 
and the “marginal groups’’ we find another rapidly expanding group 
of deaf people. These are the products of the day classes for the 
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deaf, which are classes within the public school system. Such 
classes have been established in great numbers in recent years, en- 
couraged by educational theorists who believe that the way to make 
a normal child of a deaf child is to send him to school with hearing 
children. The result of the work of these day classes has been disas- 
trous to great numbers of the deaf. Those who do not possess the 
necessary talent for developing oral skills simply drift through these 
day classes without making any appreciable progress. Deaf chil- 
dren of high intelligence have come out of these day classes with an 
education only approaching the fourth grade level, with no occupa- 
tional training, and with no means of communication either by 
speech or by the sign language, or by the written word. As a result 
of the restrictions in communication which have been forced upon 
them, they suffer frustrations which warp their personalities for the 
rest of their days. The only means of rehabilitating some of these 
deaf persons would seem to be in the adult centers Mr. Williams has 
mentioned. It is unfortunate that they must dwell in a society which 
has foreed such limitations on them in the first place, for many of 
them, if they had been permitted to grow up in an understanding 
environment, fully equipped to provide them the benefits of an 
education and training, would never have needed any kind of public 
assistance in adulthood. 

There is one other group of deaf persons, most of whom are not 
known to what we consider our world of the deaf, but still deaf and 
deserving of consideration. They comprise those who became deaf 
in adulthood, often after they have become settled in industry or 
in business. Their problem is different from that of the average deaf 
person. It is mostly a problem of readjustment, which in some cases 
includes learning a new means of making a livelihood. For exam- 
ple, if a stenographer is suddenly stricken with deafness, she is no 
longer able to work as a stenographer and she must learn a new line 
of work where hearing is not required. Rehabilitation services 
have ample provisions for such cases and they are no special prob- 
lem for other social or welfare workers. In times of war this group 
is greatly expanded by deafened soldiers, but the Government makes 
special provisions for them in rehabilitation centers of its own. 

The deaf are a happy people. Asa class they have overcome their 
handicap to the extent that they enjoy all the privileges of citizen- 
ship in this great land. They have attained the status they enjoy 
today largely by their own efforts, with the help of educators and 
social services. They still need help, but their greatest need is to 
be understood by the public in general. 


COMMUNICATION 


Factors in Lipreading as Determined 
by the Lipreader 


Irvinc 8. Fusrevp, M.A,, Litt.D. 
Supervisor of Counseling and Child Guidance 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


IPREADING, or speechreading as it should more appropriately 

be called, is, some say, an art and others, a skill. It lends 
itself to two meanings. The first of these is the popular notion 
that it is a process of ‘reading’? much as we would read off the 
lines of a newspaper. Enthusiastic teachers of the process are apt 
to convey this concept to the public at large, and parents par- 
ticularly—most likely from the instance that a few star pupils 
become adept at it—gather the impression that deaf children in 
general should attain to success at it. 

The second meaning is the one held by the observant and real- 
istically-minded educator, namely that lipreading is a skill which 
usually is not easily gained, that it calls for stubborn, persistent 
practice, and involves factors of considerable moment, without 
which the experience becomes a frustrating one. 

The student of the subject can find a voluminous literature at 
hand, much of it pointing to the faet that lipreading is a specialized 
art, practised under conditions of difficulty. Thus, 

The most skillful deaf adult lipreaders state that they do not 
grasp every word spoken on the lips. They say that they perceive 
and recognize only the key words and then “fill in” the elliptical 
portions which represent the hidden throat and nasal speech ele- 
ments.! 

Testimony, even warrant, for this observation would not be diffi- 
cult to find. A. J. Story, classic authority on the subject, has it 
that ‘Perhaps not more than 50 percent of the sounds used in 
natural speech are directly visible on the face of the speaker.’’? 
Lipreading, even practised lipreading, thus becomes a filling-in 
process—a matter of educated guesswork. That is, by a process 
of inference, the lipreader must piece together first what he actually 
sees—and at that in minute form and flickeringly elusive—with 
what he does not see, an uncertain interpretive business, if you will. 
Watching a motion picture, we pick up the uninterrupted sequence 
of the story, every single picture in the moving panorama actually 


1 Seouten, Edward L., “The Manual Alphabet as an Instructional 
Medium for Deaf Children,” Just-Once-A-Month, Kendall School for 
the Deaf, December 1955. 

2 Story, Arthur J., ‘“Speech-Reading and Speech for the Deaf,”’ 
Hill and Ainsworth, Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent, England, p. 21. 
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forming part of the visual screen even though it remains visible 
for only a very fleeting fraction of time. You will recall the surge 
of frustration that comes over us when by accident the picture 
blacks out, leaving a gap in the story. Consider also the effect if 
the blackout were to occur on more than 50 percent of the sequence. 
It would certainly be educated and nimble guesswork to be able to 
piece the story together with interpretive intelligibility. By 
analogy, you then have what lipreading in the gross means. 

The effect of the elliptical element in lipreading may be illustrated 
in another way, which in a sense, highlights the difficulty. Since so 
much of the uttered sounds is not visible the young deaf child, too 
immature for the synthesis upon which advanced skill depends— 
that is, his guesswork has not yet been sufficiently “educated’’— 
resorts to the unhappy tendency to pick out single words, perhaps 
single phrases—if he is quick-minded—and guess at the main con- 
texture, a practice that could lead only to confusion. 

This is picturesquely stated by one teacher dissatisfied with 
results: 

One of the unfortunate habits was that of the pupil’s looking for 
one or two familiar words on the speaker’s lips. One word seemed 
to satisfy him and he would be quite willing to throw, roll, hide or 
bounce the ball, despite the fact that the speaker had said, “I 
bought a new ball today.”* 

We have to this point referred to a number of thoughtful observa- 
tions concerning lipreading, and we have no intention of refuting 
them, for those who offered them have done so only after long and 
attentive experience on the instructing level. It may be of value, 
however, to learn if such observations concerning the nature of 
lipreading are confirmed by the testimony of another kind of 
experience, namely that of the lipreader himself. 

There are good lipreaders, some expert to a high degree. There 
are others of the same general intelligence contour, for whom the 
skill is either non-existent or present in only an indifferent manner. 
What is it that accounts for the skill in the first group, and how 
may the ineptness of those in the second be explained? It would 
seem to be of value to educators and allied workers if an answer 
to these thoughts could be disclosed. An effort in this direction 
was made, employing the simple technique of contrast between a 
group at the plus end of the scale and one at the opposite, the minus, 
end. For this purpose two corresponding sources of evidence were 
touched. On the one hand a panel of ten deaf persons, a sort of 
jury, was selected, each one of whom was an adult, some male, 
some female, and covering a wide range of age. Each one was a 
college graduate and some with advanced degrees. Each one was 
in a field of work with an intellectual background. All, we were 
certain, were in a comparable, above-normal mental level, and all, 
we knew, were in above-average command of language expression. 
We were certain all in this panel had the power of a keen, analytical 
appraisal of the question we submitted, namely, was it in their 


3 Miller, Marjorie B., “Lipreading: Its Development in the First 
Grade,” The Convention Bulletin, January 20, 1939. 
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experience a valid observation that efficient lipreading is not a 
straightaway fluent process, but of necessity involved filling in of 
missed or elliptical elements, that is, the “hidden” phases of speech? 
They were at the same time invited to express themselves on the 
factors that in their individual instances made for good lipreading 
ability. Parenthetically, it may be stated at this point that the 
filling-in procedure in the act of lipreading involves a twofold 
psychological phenomenon, namely, first, setting up mentally the 
guessed verbal elements that are not visible, and second, assigning 
to them the necessary meanings to give logic to the entire activity. 

A second group was then drawn up, equal in number, similar in 
general characteristics, and alike in successful attainment, but 
differing in the fact that lipreading was not a ready tool for the 
individuals in it. Here the question was, why in their case was 
lipreading an elusive skill? 


Tue Positive Sipe or LIPREADING 


The first person in Group A who was asked the main question, 
regarding the filling-in nature of lipreading, replied that very much 
of his facility depends on the commonness of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Thus, if the subject related to a point of information of 
current interest and of more than ordinary appeal, such as the 
launching of an earth satellite, a great disaster reported with head- 
lines in the papers, an event of prominence, or any occurrence that 
had fastened itself in the mind of the public, it provided a kind of 
preparatory set which made it easier to catch the drift, aiding the 
lipreader in following the course and sequence of conversation or 
discussion. 

The inference here has a twofold character. It would imply that 
the deaf person who does not maintain an alertness to what is going 
on about him, who does not read the signs of events of the day, 
would be at a handicap. This handicap in turn would work to 
discourage him against further use of lipreading, and in addition 
could well induce in him a reluctance to meet other people for fear 
of betraying his lipreading inability, and thus is set up a “vicious 
circle’ with consequence of serious import reaching quite beyond 
the simple visual sensory experience. The second phase of the 
implication would be the cue it offers for the classroom. The 
knowing teacher would thus realize she could effect a favorable 
result, and hence a favorable attitude, if the lesson in lipreading 
would first have this preliminary build up. More, it should be the 
responsibility of the teacher to inculcate, along with the mechanical 
lessons and the drill practice, an outgoing curiosity on the part of 
the pupil which impels in him a desire to become informed. 

The second person asked to contribute an opinion, one who the 
writer is certain is a skilled lipreader, averred he did not consider 
himself in that light! On occasions, he stated, he was adequate, 
but he felt too often there were “fatal” lapses. He was inclined to 
believe the groping or filling-in of the non-visible elements best 
described the process when he does follow a conversation. When he 
is familar with the subject discussed, he often “thinks ahead” of 
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the speaker and anticipates what is to be said. This method, he 
confesses, often gets him into trouble since he may presume wrongly 
and find himself lost. When he is in a conversation or at a lecture 
on a topic with which he is unfamiliar, the “key” words he must 
grasp to gain the sense of the occasion may be strange to him, at 
least in their then setting, or else do not recur often enough to be 
caught accurately on the lips. Here the simpler words may be 
recognized, but are of no use to the reader since they offer little or 
no aid in becoming acquainted with the whole situation. He de- 
duces from this the chief liability of speech reading; that is, it 
provides no value if the reader does not get the key words. In the 
educative process the emphasis, he feels, would have to be on ad- 
vance drill with unfamiliar vocabulary, 7.e., the key words. This 
observation no doubt has a familiar ring to it for teachers of the deaf, 
for that precisely is one of the important steps in formal language 
teaching, that is, the advance practice on unfamiliar items which 
are to appear in a forthcoming lesson. This seems, on the surface, a 
contradiction of the manner in which most of us pick up our mean- 
ings, by context in varied language usages. 

Subject number three also denied he was a skillful lipreader. He 
does, he stated, “fill in” quite a bit when lipreading, but not with 
just the hidden throat and nasal speech elements. In his case this 
process extends frequently to words and even entire sentences, a feat 
he aseribes to his command of English and then only when he 
has managed to grasp the general thread of the conversation. He 
believes it is common practice for a hearing person to complete 
a sentence for another person after hearing the first few words, and 
it is his feeling he himself does this mentally very often. He con- 
cedes it is a far-from-reliable system though, and often results in 
embarrassment and confusion. Oddly, this observation is strikingly 
like that of the individual reporting immediately preceding, where 
the practice was to “think ahead” of the speaker and anticipate 
what was coming, and similarly there was confession this method 
also led to occasional trouble. At any rate, this suggests that 
lipreading, at least in the case of good practitioners of the art, 
involves in addition to grasp of the visual pattern a nimble sort of 
mental reconnoitering ahead of the speaker. Whether this is a 
desirable accompaniment of the practice of lipreading remains 
a question, as also whether this particular skill as an aid in learning 
to be a lipreader should be part of the armamentum taught by the 
school. Likely, its promise of success lies more with the mentally 
gifted student. 

The advice in the fourth case was brief. Here the individual 
centers on the sense of what is being said.4 It is true he does not 


4 Much of the same theme is found in this explanation in one of the 
standard textbooks in lipreading, namely: 

“The student should try not to think of the movements or words when 
actually reading the lips, for the human mind naturally takes in the 
thought as a whole and not one word at a time. Just as it would be 
difficult to get much of the content of the printed page if we stopped to 
think of each letter or word, so it is difficult, when reading the lips, to 
understand the thought of the speaker if we try to see movement and 
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grasp every word spoken on the lips. This actually parallels the 
cognitive experience of the hearing person when he listens to spoken 
conversation. Rarely is one closely conscious of every single word 
that reaches the ear. Rather each merges into a sequential pattern 
of sound usually with only gross meaning. It is only when forced 
attention singles out the items that the mind centers upon single 
words. This is true even more so with the units that make up the 
words, 7.e., the elementary sounds. 

The same individual cautioned further that only 7f the lipreader 
perceives and recognizes the key words is he able to fill in the missing 
elements. Otherwise any attempt at lipreading falls flat. 

The fifth subject offered these suggestions. First he confirmed 
that the most skillful adult lipreaders do not grasp every spoken 
word on the lips. In his own case he finds people talk to him 
in a normal manner, that is, from almost any position instead of 
directly facing him. This means it is physically impossible to get 
every spoken word. He then is on the watch for critical words, 
patching up the rest from intuition, from his knowledge of the 
manner in which others talk, and also from the trend of their think- 
ing in the subject matter at hand. These observations may on the 
surface seem intangible, but when noted closely they appear 
charged with meaning for the lipreader. That is, the plain, visible 
configuration of the speech on the speaker’s face serves merely as a 
point of departure. First, the lipreader in this case consciously 
accepts the fact that the conditions of the situation may not be 
very favorable, 7.e. “most people talk to me in the normal manner,” 
that is, ‘from almost any position instead of directly facing me.’’ 
Thus he is reconciled to the fact that he has “two strikes against 
him” from the very start. By this acceptance he avoids feelings 
of frustration and so is less prone to confusion. The air is left clear 
for the analytical follow-up which from long practice he has found 
effective. This comprises a compound of recognition of cue frag- 
ments, dependence upon his own intuition, knowledge gained over 
years of experience ‘‘of the way others talk”, and the trend of their 
thinking. This may picture lipreading as a complex mental ac- 
tivity, but it underlines the fact lipreading is not a simple under- 
taking with only elementary components. All of these items are 
highly suggestive for the teacher of lipreading. 

He sums up with this caution. ‘I almost never carry a pad with 
me as I consider it a hindrance. It’s better to be forced to under- 
stand the hearing person the same way you do.” Wholesome, and 
realistic, we should add.5 


words.”’—See Nitchie, Edward B., “Lip-Reading Principles and Prac- 
tise,’ Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1930, p. 97. 

5 Well do we recall, in this connection, an instance we heard the late 
Dr. Shepherd [. Franz relate. On rounds in a hospital ward under his 
care he came upon a young man on crutches hobbling down the center 
aisle. ‘Drop those crutches!” was the firm order. The patient halted 
abruptly, obeyed, and then proceeded the rest of the way on his own 
power, to everyone’s gratification. 

For an elaboration of this point of view, see Chapter XVII, ‘“‘Psy- 
chotherapy,” in Dorcus, R. M., and Shaffer, G. W., “Textbook of Ab- 
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The next subject explained that as a small child he had to learn 
to lipread every word, just as all children with normal hearing 
were required then to read and write every word in school. But as 
time passed the latter practice was speeded up, each word being 
written down very rapidly, actually without thinking. By a 
similar process most of us acquire reading skill, so that in time we do 
not bother to read most of the words in the textbook. Thus it is, 
apparently, when hearing persons listen to conversation or at public 
speaking. Again, when one listens to a radio or TV program many 
of the spoken words individually receive scant notice, but without 
loss of the context. The deduction in this case is that the process 
is the same for the skillful lipreader, that is, a “skipping over’ of 
the individual words, but a grasp of the overall meaning. 

Exactly the same advice is contained in the remarks of the 
seventh person consulted in this panel inquiry. It is the meaning 
which the good lipreader seeks out, not the words. An anology 
would be in the skilled, rapid reader of the printed page who has 
better understanding and more retention when he reads for ideas 
and not the words. The latter in themselves can act as stumbling 
blocks in gaining the background sense. 

The eighth reply stressed the ‘educated guesswork’’ principle 
applied to lipreading. A necessary condition is a good command of 
the English language, and this is most likely when the deaf person 
reads a great deal. It is an advantage to the lipreader if he can 
obtain an advance cue as to what the conversation is to be about. 
The same observer holds that lectures or workshop discussions are 
easier to follow because he knows what will be taken up, while in a 
conversation the theme may change suddenly and radically, often 
leaving even the accomplished speechreader hopelessly lost. 

Conceding in general the truth of the principle of key-word 
grasp as the cue to good lipreading, the ninth contributor to this 
study feels the quality of lipreading gains immeasurably when the 
speaker in one with animation, dynamic vitality, who “makes use 
of natural speech rhythms, made varied by pause and emphasis 
and colored with the spontaneous expression of personality.’ 
Here it is no effort to recognize almost every word, key or otherwise. 
In contrast is the cold, colorless, mechanical type of speaker, even 
though the latter may be fully conversant with his theme—and in 
this case the lipreader struggles inwardly in vain to establish 
contact. 

Because children, both among themselves and among older 
persons, encounter animated speech more commonly than do adults, 
it is probable lipreading success in the years of childhood is more 
likely than later when drab speech is the rule around them. 

At this point, the same observer spells out a graphic description, 
very much worth repeating here, of the speaker who feels a com- 
pulsion to exaggerated mouthing, and so heightens the dilemma of 
the lipreader. We wish we did not see so much of this even on the 


normal Psychology,” Fourth Edition, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 
1950, pp. 597-8. 
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part of teachers of the deaf who should know better. Here is what 
the lipreader must face: 

“In stating that the ideal speaker has the feel of language at the 
time he is going through the speech act, I should like it to be under- 
stood that by this I do not mean he “mouths his words,” or that 
he animates them with an excessive amount of expression. To do 
so would only distract the attention and interest of the lipreader. 
I find this true in my case, at any rate. Not only does the speech 
act become distorted and unnatural, but it also tends to become 
mechanical in form, however paradoxical it sounds. The speaker 
concentrates so much on the mechanics of speech, as evidenced by 
his peculiar manipulation of lips, teeth, tongue, and jaws, that he 
loses his feel of rhythm, natural pauses, and stress or unstress. Every- 
thing he utters is uttered emphatically, or overstressed, so that the 
lipreader loses all sense of values. His interest wanes, his mind 
wanders, he begins to count the number of gold and silver fillings 
in the speaker’s dental makeup, or if he is too far away, as in a 
classroom, he daydreams.” 

No single factor accounts fully for lipreading efficiency, ac- 
cording to the last “witness” in this part of the inquiry. It is due 
rather to a combination of circumstances. These are first a natural 
talent for it, facility with the English language, a knowledge and 
awareness of the individual and eccentric variations to which speech 
is prone as it is manufactured within the vocal apparatus, and 
finally the acquirement of a large working vocabulary. At least 
three of these factors lie within the province of the school for treat- 
ment, it is presumed. Natural talent in this hierarchy is inter- 
preted, not necessarily as high intelligence, but as special aptitude, 
and in this sense parallels trait combinations which make for special 
aptness in music, drawing and art, or mechanical skill. This 
theory may not be so far-fetched as some would think. Supportive 
opinion is found in Hedgecock who, referring to lipreading, states, 
“Tt seems to depend more on an inherent knack or aptitude than 
on hard study.” This opinion rests on observation that ‘In some 
this skill develops naturally, even without special training; others 
require laborious teaching, and still others never become very pro- 
ficient.’”6 

Thus the evidence. There is provocative suggestion in the ideas 
submitted by these witnesses. They testify from an intimate, 
inner searching of their own experience concerning the factors by 
which lipreading is activated and in the absence of which it lies 
dormant. 

In summation it adds up to these thoughts: 

1. Prior or general acquaintance with the subject under considera- 
tion is a propitious condition for lipreading. A favorable prepara- 
tory set is thus provided. 

2. It would work psychologically to the advantage of the deaf 
person seeking lipreading adequacy to maintain an alertness to 

6 Hedgecock, LeRoy D., “Speech and Hearing Problems of the Young 


Deaf Child”, American Annals of the Deaf, vol. no. 5 (November 1955) 
p. 144. 
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what is going on about him and thus avoid the vicious circle of iso- 
lation. The same principle can be an effective instrument in class- 
room instruction. 

3. The filling-in of the obscure and hidden elements in seen 
speech is an active and basic part of lipreading, the so-called ‘“edu- 
cated guesswork.” The latter process, nonetheless, may also apply 
to that part of speech which forms the visible screen. 

4, Some good lipreaders are given to a tendency, when familiar 
with the threads of a conversation, to “think ahead,” that is, 
to anticipate. This practice however is none too reliable. 

5. Failure to grasp key words may be the chief liability in speech- 
reading. The crux here is that efficient lipreading strives to gain 
the essential thought of spoken communication, but that in turn 
rests upon the significance carried by the important units in that 
communication, viz., key words. 

6. Successful lipreading, as in writing, the hearing of speech, or 
in reading, is not a process which singles out the individual words 
and individual sound elements. It strives for the gross meaning, 
the background sense. 

7. A conscious understanding of the manner in which others 
talk, as well as their manner of thinking, is helpful. 

8. A realistic attitude over the difficulties or lipreading aids 
greatly in developing assurance. 

9. A good command of English is a favorable condition for lip- 
reading success. 

10. A speaker with dynamic animation and personality provides 
an encouraging “backdrop” for speechreading. In contrast the 
cold mechanical type of speaker, even though precise, is a handi- 
capping factor for the lipreader. 

11. Exaggerated mouthing by a speaker is bane supreme for the 
lipreader. 

12. No single factor fully accounts for lipreading efficiency, but 
rather a combination of circumstances—natural aptitude, easy 
command of the English language, acquaintance with the vagaries 
present in speech, a large functioning vocabulary. 

13. Natural aptitude for lipreading which is perhaps not an 
unwarranted concept, may assume the nature of a trait cluster, 
akin to that in inclination for music, art, or mechanical skill. 

The writer of this paper would add one observation, in the con- 
viction it is germane. A common denominator characteristic was 
present in the case of every one of the ten deaf persons whose ob- 
servations on lipreading were here reported and who were skilled 
practitioners as speechreaders. ‘Skilled” here refers to the power 
to pick up and carry normal conversation in a not-unusual field, 
at a normal fluid conversational pace. This common denominator 
was a personality makeup that did not shake under initial failure, 
or for that matter was not “floored,” when things went wrong lip- 
reading-wise. It bespoke a basic confidence. Thus, invariably, if 
the lipreader did not immediately “catch on,” the reaction was, 
“Beg pardon?” or “I’m sorry, I didn’t get you’’—and so inviting 
repetition (with perhaps greater care). A personality given to 
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embarrassment might flinch in a similar situation. We feel this 
freedom from reluctance to “speak up” is an invaluable asset for 
the lipreader. The pitfalls are many, and an intelligent dealing 
with them, along the lines suggested by the cumulative observations 
reported above, is greatly reenforced by this head-on approach. 

So ends the first portion of this study centered mainly on what 
lipreading looks like to the accomplished lipreader. 

We turn now to the second phase, namely, what there is about 
lipreading that makes it an elusive art, from the point of view of 
those who, like the individuals in Group A, are of high intellectual 
attainment and above average in corresponding attributes, but 
differing principally in the fact that lipreading is for them a nega- 
tive experience. 

LIPREADERS—NON 


The first return from the group of those who do not find lipreading 
a ready art stressed a unique viewpoint. Lip movements visibly 
are the same or nearly so for many sounds, a point long conceded 
as a baffling factor. But the vision of moving lips is normally only 
one element in the reception of speech. For deaf persons it is devoid 
of the stimulus of sound. It is thus only a pale, hollow, artificial 
experience since it fails to convey the warming overtone one ordi- 
narily obtains in speech. In this sense it is uncompleted com- 
munication, leaving in its wake unfulfilled emotional satisfaction. 
This in turn acts to compound the difficulty.” 

The second report in this series is a compendium of the views of a 
number of deaf persons with whom the question of the elusiveness 
of lipreading was discussed at a meeting of officers of a national 
organization of the deaf, the individual whom we had originally 
included in Group B taking that method to compile his answer. 
The lipreaders at the meeting uniformly agreed they do a great deal 
of “bluffing,” frequently “listening” to great patches of conversa- 
tion that they really do not understand. We are not here prepared 
to decipher the psychological import of this kind of feigning, but 
we are certain it does not lend itself to gaining skill in the practice 
of lipreading. Then, it was agreed, difficulty arises from the fact 
that some individuals are easier to lipread than others, especially 
those who work, or have much contact, with the deaf. This last 
fact gives rise to only an apparent efficiency which in turn gives 
many teachers the idea that lipreading is simply a learnable art, 
when actually they little realize the lipreader’s difficulties with the 
public at large. In other words, the success demonstrated in the 
schoolroom is only a pseudo-success when measured by results 
beyond the school environs. Speech is so highly varied in its 
expression it is next to impossible to apply teachable standards for 
lipreading. The feeling also was that workable lipreading is more a 
“knack,” that is, a special aptitude, a concept already considered 
above. Thus, in the absence of this talent, the teaching effort 

7 This theory is suggested also in an address by E. S. Greenaway, 
headmaster of the Yorkshire Residential Schools for the Deaf, Doncas- 


ter, England, on “The Education of the Totally Deaf”. North Regional 
Association for the Deaf, Manchester, Publication No. 5, p. 4. 
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expended to build the skill is not likely to have effective outcome. 
Again, with this special aptitude absent, “One can have good eye- 
sight, lots of intelligence, much patience, willingness to apply one- 
self, but then, while this would mean high academic marks in most 
any school or college course, it does not follow for lipreading. 
Why? Deafness is a physical defect—one is trying to compensate, 
or substitute, for a lost sense.” 

A third report surmised lipreading proficiency may fail of realiza- 
tion when in the learning process the deaf child is not led first into a 
receptive attitude. He has to be encouraged into a willingness to 
learn, very much the sort of attitude found in children who readily 
absorb the improbable stories of fairyland. This state of readiness 
as regards lipreading acquirement is a complex of correct educa- 
tional-approach theory, cooperating parent attitudes, relative 
freedom from physical and mental stresses. 

Inability to reach fluent lipreading, according to the fourth indi- 
vidual consulted, may be laid to a series of handicapping influences. 
The further removed from optimum in them, the less likely favorable 
results. These conditions include degree of acquaintance with the 
subject at hand, manner of address on the part of the speaker, his 
prior contact with the deaf, his cultural background, length of the 
discussion. The problem of pressure also enters into it, namely, the 
conditions under which the lipreader is committed, viz., a job, a 
business deal, directions, or just plain pleasure. Under strain 
so much tension may be aroused as to seriously impair the lip- 
reading effectiveness. The points of the physical setting may have 
a bearing, that is, the prevailing light, the background, whether one 
is on a train, or in a car, standing or sitting. 

A fifth observer, in addition to a successful business career, has 
engaged in extensive welfare work among the deaf, and so feels 
he has grounds for the thoughts he has concerning the inefficiency of 
lipreading. He is convinced that “for the masses” there is no such 
thing as “lipreading skill.” In the instances where it is achieved, 
the secret is the possession of “rare gifts,” and again we assume the 
reference here is to a specialized talent present only in exceptional 
cases. The same observer suggested that groping for key words 
and attempting to “clothe” sentences are largely an exercise of the 
imagination, and hence lipreading can hardly be said to serve the 
purposes of accuracy as one of the channels of communication for 
the deaf. 

Sixth. Lipreading ability, according to this report, varies greatly 
with the individual, depending on “certain inherent abilities,” 
though what the latter are is not made clear, unless the reference is 
again to the now familiar combination of traits that serve as a 
special aptitude. Ordinarily, the same observer finds it less 
thwarting when contact with a person’s speech continues beyond 
the initial experience, sufficient enough to establish familiarity, 
the latter referring also to the subject matter of conversation. 
Otherwise an unfamiliar speaker places one at a loss. 

The viewpoint of the seventh reporter in this group was that 
commonly lipreading does not reach a stage of efficiency for two 
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reasons: One, it is a skill attained only after painstaking and pro- 
longed study, at least in the case of the average deaf person, a 
requirement seldom satisfied ; and second, where mastery is achieved 
it is more likely because of a “knack”’ for it, and then it is a rare 
instance. Stress here is also laid on another factor not ordinarily 
recognized. When reading a book one may rest the eyes mo- 
mentarily by shutting them or turning the glance away. With 
fatigue thus allayed, one may return to the reading matter and 
resume at the point left off without serious loss in the sequence. 
With lipreading the basically similar reading context produces a 
more trying experience. The physical conditions may be even more 
fatigue producing, because of uncertainties of light, body, head and 
face movement on the part of the speaker, the flickering and obscure 
motions of the lips, plus the strain of attending for meaning. The 
eyes are likely to tire under such conditions, and certainly so if the 
conversation, discussion or address is of any length. If one diverts 
the gaze to ease the tension, the continuity of the communication is 
disrupted and its sense lost. These contradicting conditions are 
held to a minimum in the classroom where the pupil is apt to find the 
lipreading experience reduced to simplest terms. Post-school con- 
ditions usually tend to strip it of its sheltered nature. 

Another observer, the eighth in this group, finds successful lip- 
reading dependent upon a favorable juxtaposition of certain factors. 
These may be classed in this mamner.: 1. Facters inherent in the 
speaker, namely, his bearing, the character (positive or negative) 
of his lip movements, the inherent nature of his vocabulary and 
subject matter, his pronunciation, his facial expression, his intelli- 
gence: 2. Factors peculiar to the lipreader, as, amount of hearing 
left, vocabulary understanding, eyesight, intelligence; and 3. 
Factors external to both, such as, distance between speaker and 
lipreader, amount of light, extraneous facial features, 7.e., moustache, 
dentures, hearing aids, sex. 

In a sort of dissecting process, one of the consultants in the group 
bared what he considered were the factors which in appropriate 
combination would be necessary for adequate lipreading. These 
would be good vision, eye-to-brain coordination, skill in synthesis or 
the ability to put together a thought from context and a word or 
two caught here and there, large vocabulary, and ability to be satis- 
fied with less than complete understanding. The medium in 
which lipreading functions works against fluency, namely the 
multiplicity of words with little or no lip movement, words similar 
in sound (and hence in lip and facial movement) but different in 
meaning, variations in facial contour (full lips or thin, large mouth 
or small, moustaches, chin, jaw and throat formation), variations in 
speech (accent, enunciation, speed, ete.), variations in mood of 
speaker or lipreader (excitement, drowsiness), and finally, the 
environment (lighting, distance, distractions). Last, but hardly 


8 Earlier in this report a pronounced likeness among those in the 
group marked as able lipreaders was noted in a disinclination to be 
satisfied with less than complete understanding, at least to the extent 
of striving to gain it. 
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least, success hinges on individual differences in personality; thus, 
“The extrovert will be more likely to value the skill and put out 
more effort to attain it and accept more embarrassment in applying 
the skill than would an introvert.” 

The tenth contributor to this group referred to three factors 
which make lipreading trying. The first of these is the great 
range of extremes in the manner of speech the deaf person en- 
counters. ‘No two sets of lips are alike and no two people move 
their lips exactly alike.” In effect this may be called visual dialect. 
Second is the need for the mind to work faster than the eye, that is, 
in most cases one has to be “one jump ahead” of the speaker. 
Here again we note the reference to the anticipatory side of lip- 
reading, the intent apparently being that one will not be left behind. 
But as was stated by others who mentioned the same practice, a 
misstep means panicky confusion so far as understanding what was 
said was concerned. Finally, there is the effort not to misguess. 

In summary, we would say the following points cover the problem 
as it stands for the non-lipreader or for the one who can practise 
the skill only uncertainly. 

1. Lipreading, without the substance of sound accompanying it 
as is the case for the person without hearing, is a shallow, artificial 
experience shorn of the satisfying emotional reaction that normally 
goes with speech. 

2. Lipreading is made difficult from the fact that the facial move- 
ment is the same, or nearly the same, for many sounds, making 
distinguishability baffling. The difficulty is increased because so 
large a portion of speech is normally invisible. 

3. Lipreading becomes often a feigning process by which the 
individual, rather than concede he hasn’t gotten it, will pretend 
he has. Psychologically this may have unwholesome results, and in 
addition acts to thwart the acquiring of skill. 

4. Success in the schoolroom may often be only an apparent ac- 
complishment. It does not always hold up when put to the test 
of out-in-life experience. 

5. Lipreading as a compensatory activity cannot take the place 
of the lost sensory power. To attain to any measure of success in 
it calls for the presence of special aptitude for it. 

6. Satisfactory progress in lipreading requires adequate prepara- 
tory adjustment indicating readiness for learning it. Failure to 
attain such a state of readiness counts against it. 

7. A considerable number of factors—such as acquaintance with 
subject treated, manner of address of speaker, length of the experi- 
ence, and pressure of job, business, directions involved—may have 
telling influence. 

8. Efficiency in lipreading ordinarily requires a prolonged and 
wearying learning procedure. The fatigue factor in continued lip- 
reading is a deterrent to acquiring skill. 

9. Too often unfavorable conditions of extraneous nature—un- 
certainties of light, position, movement and distance of speaker— 
are fatigue-producing and so make lipreading unpredictable. 

10. The amount of residual hearing in the lipreader, his vocabu- 
lary, and his intelligence are important considerations. 
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11. A combination of traits making for outgoingness, commonly 
noted of an extrovert nature, is necessary. 

12. Speech is subject to such extremes in its enunciation as to 
make lipreading extremely tenuous. 

13. The anticipatory phases of the “guesswork” involved in lip- 
reading make the latter analogous to ‘‘skating on thin ice,”’ working 
against assurance for the lipreader and so defeating effort to acquire 
working skill. 

Finally, as this is a report of what lipreading looks like to the lip- 
reader, it may be pertinent to refer here to the “official” view of 
those directly involved, namely, a report from the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. A leaflet on the subject, “The Truth About Lip- 
reading,’’ states the value of the practice as a means of communica- 
tion is recognized both by teachers of the deaf and by the deaf 
themselves. Then, after appraising it critically, detailing the flaws, 
most of which have already been referred to in the present study, 
the N. A. D. pamphlet concludes:? 


Lipreading is a wonderful thing. We, the adult deaf, say this 
fromexperience. Butitisimperfect,anart, not ascience. Many 
of the wonders attributed to it simply do not exist. It is high 
time the hearing public was told this by those who know—the 
deaf. 


The adult deaf as a rule feel strongly on this matter. To them 
the virtues of lipreading are overdrawn, principally by highly- 
colored feature columns in the press, thus setting unattainable levels 
and by inference reflecting upon those who cannot reach them. An 
instance in point of such wonder-story treatment is this excerpt: 


Today, through the progress of oral education, there are many 
expert lipreaders among the deaf, world travelers who fool the 
ship’s captain, the train conductor. Many are linguists, reading 
lips in many languages. Some are experts in ancient Greek. For 
a long while, working at Welfare Island, there was a deaf lipreader 
of broken English. 

Lipreading has many advantages over the ear as a way of listen- 
ing. It places the lipreader in a position of superiority to the non- 
lipreader, even the hearing, for it gives him a sense of omniscience, 
of all-hearing. With a pair of binoculars, the lipreader can read 
the lips of the captain on the deck of a ship a mile away, the lips 
of the business man standing at the window of the other sky- 
seraper.!° 

Summep Up 


Summing up, these observations may be said to apply: 

1. Lipreading, even for those practised in it, is largely an elliptical 
or “filling-in’”’ experience, providing warrant to describe it as edu- 
cated guesswork. 


9 “The Truth About Lipreading,’’ National Association of the Deaf, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

10 Young, Marguerite, ‘‘World of Silence,” in Flair Annual 1953, 
Cowles Magazines, 1952, p. 19. 
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2. The filling-in process is aided when the lipreader sees to it he is 
well grounded in the news of the day and thus has a preparatory 
set for what may be the commonness of current discussion. 

3. The lipreading act tends to take on an anticipatory character, 
that is, a sort of exploratory probing for what the speaker is going 
to say, though this practice is likely to lead one afield. 

4, With experience the good lipreader contrives an adjustment to 
the uncertainties common in speech reading. 

5. A grasp of the over-all meaning suffices to tide one over, ob- 
viating the need of minute accuracy, the latter being too often an 
impossible attainment. Concentrating on key or cue words aids 
considerably in taking hold of the background sense of what is 
being said. Dynamic animation in the speaker is also of value. 

6. In one sense lipreading is an uncompleted type of communica- 
tion in that it lacks the supporting overtones of sound. 

7. Since lipreading for many is not easily mastered, it will at times 
give way to sheer feigning that it is working. 

8. Establishing a receptive attitude, 7. e., a willingness, should 
facilitate learning to lipread. 

9. The likelihood that skill in lipreading is based on possession of 
special aptitude should not be ruled out. 

10. A good grounding in language, and especially so in vocabulary 
understanding, appears to be an essential. It may well be this 
lingual-mindedness is the core of a special aptitude for lipreading, 
and may in part explain why it proves so elusive for so many deaf 
persons. 

11. The physical difficulties and obstacles are many, both within 
and without the immediate lipreading orbit, and often evading 
control. 

12. Psychological factors, “‘outgoingness,” for instance, bring a 
governing influence to bear in determining whether one is or is not 
to be a good lipreader. 

13. Miracle stories of lipreading skill are not entirely realistic. 

14. Finally, be it art or science, lipreading can under favorable 
conditions be acquired with reasonable fluency. It can serve those 
who attain to mastery of it as a valuable instrument of communica- 
tion. Even without full mastery, it still may serve a useful purpose. 


How The Deaf Communicate—Speech 


Irvine 8. Fusrerp, M.A., Litt.D. 


Supervisor of Counseling and Child Guidance 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


UR MAJOR theme being “How the Deaf Communicate,” it 
will be necessary as a preliminary to get a few basic lines laid 
down. For the field of our present interest we will consider com- 
munication within the four channels of Speech, Lip-reading, Manual 
Language, and finally Written Discourse. 

Aside from the broad generalization that to communicate involves 
the conveying of ideas or intention and the reaction thereto, that 
is, the interchange of idea or intention between two or among more 
than that number of individuals, we would refer to the process as a 
phenomenon of patterned sequence, in terms of physiological and 
psychological description, somewhat in this manner: 


1. Reception, the purely physical experience whereby the stimulus 
is brought within the immediate orbit of the individual, and 
Perception, the process by which the objective stimulus is registered 
within and by the individual, the two combining to establish 
awareness of experience and thus consummating the sensory 
activity; 

2. Interpretation, the neural activity by which the meaning or 
significance of the stimulus is centrally interpreted and then 
translated into 

3. Action, or response, the motor aftermath of the chain reaction 
set up by the originating stimulus. This motor resultant may be 
explicit, or expressive, as in motion of the body, arms or hands, 
or in speech with intermovement of the vocal apparatus. The 
action may also be implicit, that is, reduced, subdued, or in- 
audible speech, which psychologists feel describes thought or the 
thinking process. That is, thought is merely inner speech. And 
inner speech in this fashion may be a sub-manual as well as a 
sub-vocal manifestation. Thus one may think manually or kines- 
thetically, as well as vocally.! 


1 For those whose field of interest includes the life of the adult deaf, 
this is an important matter. The major interest of speech and hearing 
therapists, according to Frisina, is with verbal symbolization, “that is, 
words, either spoken, written or read from the lips,” the acquiring of a 
verbal set of symbols being a distinctly human characteristic. This 
type of symbolization, he adds, “makes it possible for us to indulge in 
high level thinking or reasoning.” (Frisina, D. R., “Hearing, Its 
Interrelation With Speech,” Gallaudet College Bulletin, vol. 6, no. 1, 
April 1957, Washington, D. C., p. 11.) To this truth we would add 
that verbal symbolization may also be rendered manually, that is,. via 
finger spelling, which by the principle of implicit activity or inner 
manualizing makes it possible for those of the deaf who cannot develop 
skill in speech or lipreading “‘to indulge in high level thinking or reason- 
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A second basic fact to bear in mind in this matter of how the 
deaf communicate is that impairment of hearing sets up a hetero- 
geneous situation. Thus, we cannot take all persons in whom there 
are large degrees of hearing loss and place them in a single uniform 
category. In reality there is no such thing as the typical deaf child 
or the typical deaf adult. It will be noted that our theme, “Personal, 
Social and Vocational Adjustment to Total Deafness” is an attempt 
to delimit the stage upon which this Institute centers. But even 
here we see we must deal with variation. Total deafness presumably 
is the floor on which we stand, but total deafness may appear at any 
period from birth through late adulthood, and it may be occasioned 
by different causes, and for differing affections of the auditory 
mechanism. The various combinations which may ensue from only 
these three variables are extensive. Roughly, it will serve our pur- 
pose to classify those in whom the sense of hearing is impaired into 
four main groupings. Our understanding of modes of communication 
will rest largely on our understanding the reasons for this classifica- 
tion, for with each there is a distinctly different approach in com- 
munication contact with others. We thus have: 


1. The hard of hearing. Here for our purposes we may make use 
of the designation adopted by the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf after careful study by one of its 
committees, namely, “Those in whom the sense of hearing though 
impaired is functional, with or without a hearing aid, for the ordinary 
purposes of life.” It is obvious of course that if the sense of hearing 
operates adequately, that is, for the ordinary purposes of daily 
living, the usual channels of communication, assuming no serious 
impairment of powers of speech or motor ability, are relatively 
unimpeded. Here the needs of adjustment are satisfied—so far as 
communication goes—by the fitting of an appropriate mechanical 
aid, training in lipreading, and remedial speech correction where 
that is indicated. 

2. Those whose hearing is severely impaired. Here we have 
a group of persons in whom the sensory ability, again according to 
standards of definition by the Conference of Executives, is non- 
functional for the ordinary usages of life, with or without benefit 
of a hearing aid. As a natural outcome, if the disability was 
incurred early in life, the customary means of communication, that 
is, speech, does not evolve, to be recovered as will be seen later on 
in this report only by dint of vigorous effort and persistence, and 
then often with disappointing results. For many in this group the 
only recourse is to manual means of communication, especially 
amongst themselves where the social need is the compelling one, and 
to writing when dealing with the non-deaf. School effort now seeks 
the aid of mechanical devices to make useful whatever residual 
hearing there is, in establishing recognition of sound on the primitive 
level or better, in helping gain greater effectiveness in speech 
production, and possibly an aid in language acquirement. If the 
impairment is brought on beyond early childhood, this fact should 
not require a cessation of speech function, but on the contrary 
it should inspire energetic effort to conserve complete, fluent speech. 


| 
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3. The totally deaf. Here the group comprises those in whom the 
sense of hearing has been completely shut off. But in this case also 
significant distinction is necessary. Again, we have first those who 
were completely deaf at birth or became so shortly thereafter. Then 
there are those who through accident or disease have lost all use.ole 
hearing in childhood and later, that is, after they had had oppor- 
tunity to gain consciousness of hearing, build a mental reservoir 
of heard language, and started on or completed the course of speech 
development to the extent that it can serve as an instrument of 
communication, It goes without saying that the patterns of com- 
munication for these two groups of the totally deaf, dependent 
mainly on the time in life when deafness occurred, are likely to be 
different. 

4. For an understanding of the problem of communication where 
hearing impairment is a major disability, it will be necessary to 
consider a fourth group, namely those who would otherwise be 
included in any of the three classifications above but are further 
involved in accompanying disorders of a long-standing nature. 
These disorders may include severe mental retardation, pronounced 
emotional disturbance of a built-in type, other physical handicaps, 
and limitations of environment and experience which inhibit normal 
personal and social growth. The stark fact is that these parallel 
conditions seriously affect powers of communication, usually modi- 
fying radically the normal communicative adaptation to hearing 
loss. 


Since speech is so largely governed by central activation, it may 
be practical for the purposes of our discussion, in order to grasp the 
magnitude of the communication problem in the case of deafness, 
to deal at least briefly with what happens within brain geography, 
and by analogy as it applies also in manual language and writing. 
According to Solnitzky, the main function of the cerebral cortex 
is the development and elaboration of intellectual capacity and the 
employment of the experiences of memory in carrying out various 
types of motivation.?, Ewphasia is the name by which the normal 
processes governing the cortical mechanism of speech are known, 
and corrolary to it are processes called eugnosia, the power to 
recognize, identify and understand the meaning of stimuli obtained 
through the sense organs, and ewpraxia, the power to carry out 
simple or complex purposive movement. In contradistinction 
malfunction within these cortical procedures are known as aphasia, 
agnosia, and apraxia. The significance of these functions and 
disfunctions in the individual may be noted from this description 
by the same writer: 


During the life of an individual, the cortex becomes a grad- 
ually increasing storehouse of memory patterns, or engrams, to 
be synthesized into ideas and concepts. The development of 
such memory patterns—kinesthetic, visual, auditory, somes- 


*Solnitzky, O., “Disturbances of Language Formulation and Ex- 
pression,” GP, Journal of the American Academy of General Practice, vol. 
14, no. 3, September 1956, pp. 83-84. 
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thetic, gustatory, and olfactory—depends upon the arrival at 
the cortical level of sensory impulses from thé peripheral sensory 
end organs. Such sensory impulses are relayed directly to the 
thalamus, whence they are transmitted in an orderly fashion to 
specific cortical areas. These are known as the primary sensory 
receptive cortical areas. These are the first cortical areas to 
mature in the infant. With further experience, other cortical 
areas, known as the secondary sensory cortical areas, mature. 
These are concerned with the storing of sensory engrams for 
future use in recognition and recall. 


It should be noted at this point that the secondary areas of the 
cerebral cortex serve the function of associating one area with an- 
other, for it is not possible for any one area to carry out its function 
if isolated. This is important in understanding the unique rela- 
tionship existing between hearing and speech on the one hand, and 
between the activity of the other senses and their respective re- 
sultant praxia. Thus if a cognitive experience is aroused in the 
secondary area of the center for hearing, it would normally be re- 
layed to the association area for speech whence in turn it would be 
transmitted to the primary or activating center for speech, and so 
initiating the chain of movement resulting finally in producing 
either implied speech (thinking) or expressive speech (talking). 
Again, by analogy, in the case of deaf persons where the cognitive 
experience is not aroused in the association center for auditory per- 
ception, a correspondingly similar process is activated by which 
primary and associational visual or tactile areas are brought into 
play and resulting in association processes in somesthetic response, 
that is, non-expressive manual activity (also to be termed thinking, 
as explained above), or outright expressive manual activity (manual 
language, that is, manual speech). 

Loss of hearing also interposes another issue. In the deaf person, 
since the centers ordinarily devoted to the hearing function, both 
primary and association, are inoperative, the speech centers do not 
operate. Nature, however, decrees that normally these two types of 
function are dependent one upon another. The reason for this 
uniqueness of supporting relationship as between the sense of hear- 
ing and the act of speaking is obvious of course from the fact that 
speaking, being fundamentally a phenomenon of sound vibration, 
should relate most closely with that sensory experience which is 
energized by the vibration of sound. Theoretically another reason 
may account for the kinship of the two functions, founded perhaps 
among the secrets of anthropology, somewhere along the line of the 
history of the human race. This may appear to be sheer speculation, 
yet it seems a likely accounting for it. In the beginnings of man’s 
career on the earth, it may be assumed he had to contend for very 
existence against many forces, both natural and living. In the 
course of this struggle for existence, he had to guard against dangers 
that were threats to his very survival. Resorting once more to 


3 Nielson, J. M., “Cerebral Association Mechanisms,”’ Physical Ther- 
apy Review, vol. 35, no. 1, January 1955. 
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assumption, we may argue that heeding auditory signals became 
more effective than the noting of visual warnings. This proclivity 
having once been established by force of necessity, it then became a 
simple matter of transmitting the tendency from one generation to 
another, much as the custom of right-handedness is a socially trans- 
mitted characteristic. This natural interdependence does not exist. 
between speech and any of the other sensory powers, a fact which at 
once explains why the acquirement of speech when hearing is absent 
or seriously deficient is so difficult and exacting a task. 

Here we encounter, with respect to development and use of com- 
munication skills, considerable difference of attitude. With a large 
number among the adult deaf the feeling is that the task is seldom 
satisfactorily consummated. It is their contention that the sus- 
tained effort necessary in acquiring what to them is at best only a 
partially achieved skill, subtracts from opportunity to gain compe- 
tence in other useful and desirable language skills. Speech, they 
hold, is an important asset for the deaf person to possess, and it 
should continue as a major element in the education of deaf chil- 
dren, but not with so much of the resources of the school diverted 
to its acquirement. 

A contrary point of view, one which generally underscores present- 
day philosophy arid practice in education of the deaf, is summed up 
with the following editorial in the Volta Review, organ of the Volta 
Speech Association (now the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf), 

In a NUTSHELL! 


Everybody agrees that the chief need of the deaf is to acquire 
facility in the use of the language of their land—spoken if pos- 
sible, written in any case. 

Everybody agrees that every deaf child should be given a 
maximum opportunity to learn to communicate in spoken lan- 
gauge. 

The Volta Speech Association for the Deaf believes that this 
maximum opportunity can be provided only in an atmosphere 
where spoken language is the customary mode of communica- 
tion. 

The means of communication, among all adults everywhere, 
is a matter of choice. It is possible at any stage in life to acquire 
the ability to communicate silently, but a deaf child has only 
one chance to develop the skills of speech and lipreading, and 
that is while he is a child. For this reason, the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf believes that he should master these 
skills as fully as possible while he is in school. 


The adult deaf recognize the importance of speech, but it is their 
contention that development of the powers of reasoning must not 
be held back or sacrificed out of zeal over the values of speech. 

Those of us in whom resides the gift of ready speech little realize 
what it means to impart the skill to deaf children. Anatomically 


4The Volta Review, vol. 54, no. 1, January 1952. 
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and physiologically the apparatus is there, ready, able and willing, 
so to speak. But it is a far cry from this state of potentiality to 
finished outcome. The finely coordinated activity needed for the 
musculature and vocal apparatus, the immensely difficult step from 
acquirement of elements to mastery of fluid combinations, the need 
of establishing automatic movement, not to mention the meaningful 
connotations involved in language learning, make it a herculean task. 

Educationally, say the Ewings, the goal for the deaf child is to 
“achieve fluent, audible, rhythmic, and intelligible speech in order 
that other people may understand it.”> This is a formidable under- 
taking, and to its achievement our educational] centers bend a major 
portion of their activity in the hope, we take it, they are thereby 
staking the deaf to a share in the normalcy of life. 

Speech therapy has achieved very much the stature of a science 
and we must applaud the advances still being made in this great 
area. We should also note that great strides in this same field were 
originally made by educators of the deaf, and in this respect we need 
only mention the names of Melville Bell, his illustrious son, Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, and A. J. Story, and more lately Hudgins and the 
scientists at Central Institute for the Deaf. It is out of such work 
that our schools have been able to apply a systematic and workable 
approach to speech teaching for the deaf. This approach has in- 
volved exhaustive study of the speech processes, with a synthesis 
piece by piece in the finest analytical tradition. It has meant study 
of the anatomy and physiology of ordinary speaking, thus providing 
the pattern upon which to build the speech of the non-speaking 
deaf child. In all it makes a very complex and very difficult task 
which we ask the deaf child, originally without language experience, 
to master. The magnitude of this task will be made evident by 
noting a number of speech blueprints. 

Story traces the course from the time the outside air is taken in by 
the lungs to the finished speech as it moves upon the ear.’ In this 
wise it assumes this sequence of function: 


1. The Motive—The breathing apparatus. 

2. The Vibratory—The vocal organs proper. 

3. The Articulatory—The tongue, lips, ete. 

4. The Resonating—The cavities of the mouth, nose, etc. 


Haycock processes speech teaching to the deaf in another manner, 
stressing more the speech function than the anatomical physiology.’ 
Thus, 


1. Breathing and breath control. 
2. Cultivation of voice. 

3. Production of speech sounds. 
4, Accent and emphasis. 


5 Ewing, I. R., and A. W. G., “Opportunity and the Deaf Child,” 
University of London Press, Ltd., London, Second Edition, 1950, p. 159. 

6 Story, A. J., “Speech Reading and Speech for the Deaf,’’ Hill and 
Finsworth, Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent, England, 1915, p. 79. 

7 Haycock, G. S., “The Teaching of Speech,’ Hill and Ainsworth, 
Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent, England, 1942, pp. 15-302. 
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. Phrasing and rhythm. 
. Rhythmic speech. 

. Pronunciation. 

. Rate of speaking. 

9. Intonation. 


Cr 


From this breakdown of what speaking, or the production of 
meaningful sounds for use as word symbols, means, we may obtain 
at least a general idea of how painfully intricate it really is. Now we 
should turn to the deaf child and note what we must have him do to 
get at this business of speaking. And just so that we may generate 
a little feeling with our understanding of this business, the next 
time we ourselves open our mouths to utter even a few simple words, 
let us tarry ever so little and try to sense how we would have fared 
if we did not have the sense of hearing. 

Back to the Ewings. They suggest these procedures:® 


1. The child must learn to focus on the faces of people. I fancy a 
good number of those in this room within earshot of my voice are 
watching me, possibly out of courtesy, even though they can get my 
words without troubling to do so. Ordinarily if a sound does not 
reach the ear, there is no reason to look in the direction of its source, 
hence it would be natural for a young deaf child to be gazing in 
random directions. Obviously it is necessary that he discipline him- 
self to the fact that speech is outwardly largely a facial product. 
This is preparatory orientation. 

2. The child must learn to associate meaning with at least a few 
chosen simple motions he sees in the facial movement centering in 
the mouth of the speaker. Sounds simple, this elementary first step 
in lipreading, but you can’t convince the teacher of beginning classes 
that it is so. 

3. This effort will drag if it does not gain support from out-of-class 
experience. The value derived from the few minutes that can be 
devoted to this vital initiatory learning in the classroom is dissi- 
pated if there is no follow-up opportunity when the children step 
out of that classroom. Let us pause at this crucial point and intro- 
duce you to a stirring and burning issue. To nurture this feeble 
beginning in learning to speak, it is essential, say the speech advo- 
cates, that the child experience no blocking to that learning, and 
certainly to them non-oral activity, that is, gesturing for communica- 
tion, should be taboo. Those who would not go to that extreme 
claim gesturing out on the broad field of the playground, or in the 
free space of the dining hall, or in what should be the relaxing en- 
vironment of the dormitory, is but a natural outlet for expression, 
especially in the emotional overtones. There you have it. 

4. If procedure has gone according to rote, the child acquires an 
expectancy that people will talk to him. 

5. With such encouragement, he of his own accord begins to fashion 
a very few of the words he has come to understand and which he can 
lipread. It should be noted this does not make allowance for a 


® Ewing, I. R., and A. W. G., op. cit., p. 159. 
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child who does not emerge with this pattern. The old version used 
to be that in such an instance the suspicion would be justified that 
the child was not normal. 

6. Continued encouragement will elicit further use of the voice, 
especially in the expression of the child’s emotions and in making 
his needs known to others. 

7. A sensing that speech is a vocal process and that others wish to be 
in on it with him. 

8. The very difficult task of attaining command of the entire array 
of vowels and consonants. Sight and touch are the only guideposts. 

9. The coordinated skills so necessary in adequate speech must be 
perfected—activity of tongue, lips, lower jaw, soft palate. 


To succeed in all of this is a dramatic achievement. It is not an 
easy accomplishment. Some never reach the heights, some do. 
Many arrive only part way. In a number of cases progress is feeble. 

On the likelihood these words may seem discouraging, we would 
add an observation. 

With all the chatter of voice around us everywhere in the world of 
hearing people, we have the conviction that good speech is a rare 
phenomenon. People in full possession of all their senses make it 
seem speech is a lost skill, and we do not refer here to those with 
mechanical defects of the speaking apparatus. Be it the hinterland 
of the Bronx or the fruit ranches of the West Coast, Americans show 
wanton disregard of speech intelligibility. If the deaf are deficient 
in speech ability, after the persevering effort put into it, they are in 
good company. 

Acquiring and maintaining skill in speech by adults who lost 
hearing in early childhood are attended by numerous shortcomings, 
and even after excellent teaching, defects are a constant drawback. 
Hudgins and Numbers in investigations at Clarke School have 
studied the intelligibility of the speech of deaf children and have 
found, as reported by Streng and associates, certain patterns of 
deviation dominant.? The difficulties may include: Neutralization 
and diphthongization of pure vowels; substitution of one vowel for 
another; marked nasalization in both vowels and consonants; 
failure to differentiate between voiced and unvoiced sounds, 
especially in the case of 6, d and g; substitution of one sound for 
another, as sh for s, w for r, b and d for m and n; improper merging 
of sounds, resulting in interposing of extraneous vocalization, viz, 
sickus for siz, burush for brush, a tendency due to slowness in ar- 
ticulating sounds in succession; distortion of the rhythm of speech 
with the unnecessary insertion of a syllable, i.e., in-u-the box for 
in the box; omitting of a consonant with the close of a word, i.e., 
daw for dog, coa for coat; and omitting a consonant at the beginning 
of a syllable, especially h, 1, 7, y, th, s. The speech of the deaf child 
is often slow and labored, thus producing a distorted pattern. The 
studies of Hudgins seem to indicate a low level of breathing ac- 


9Streng, A., Fitch, W. J., Hedgecock, L. D., Phillips, J. W. and 
Campbell, J. A., “Hearing Therapy for Children,’ Grune and Stratton, 
New York, 1955, pp. 313-4. 
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commodation to the speech function. It is instructive to note what 
this means. Hudgins considers phrasing a basic aspect of speech, 
‘and attributes much of the deficiencies in the speech of deaf children 
to insecure command of that function. The phrase being a complete 
and the largest phonetic unit, that is, the unit of speech produced on 
a single breath length, executing it correctly, more so than the 
formation of syllable or elements of individual sounds, is what makes 
for satisfactory speech; and it is in this area that deaf children find 
greatest difficulty. The phrase, further, expresses all the elements 
of the rhythmic patterning in speaking and so the difficulty in that 
aspect is noted in the speech of deaf children. Thus these children 
speak with “slow, methodical articulation,” missing the smooth flow 
of the sound pattern of the phrase. This means that in the teaching 
of speech, greater care will needs be taken in establishing better 
speech breathing habits.” 

We have then an inkling of the exacting burden it is for the deaf 
in learning to use speech. With maturity, practice and the en- 
couragement of school guidance, many of the more glaring defects 
will disappear and in general the speech delinquencies will smooth 
out, with a resulting approach to recognizable spoken communica- 
tion, at least for purposes of the intimate circle of home and the 
immediate occupational contacts. 

The last two decades, perhaps more, have seen striking change 
in the effort to teach speech to the deaf. This new effort followed 
realization that in children the years between two and eight com- 
prise the formative period when speaking ordinarily assumes ma- 
turational level. Hence the delay of a start in speech training for 
deaf children until six and seven years of age, that is, at time of 
entrance to school, would make it seem little short of disaster. 
Thus, by the time the hearing child has attained practical maturity 
in powers of speech, the deaf child is first setting out, but lacking 
the guiding aid of hearing, without the background of language, 
with the entire neurophysiological apparatus less disposed and with 
a psychological anti-set to overcome. In large measure, apprehen- 
sion over this situation accounts for the impetus given to the 
nursery and preschool movement by which an earlier start in speech 
acquirement may be effected. This desire for an earlier beginning 
has gained momentum with the establishment of numerous hearing 
and speech centers with clinical facilities, often in university and 
hospital affiliation or as a community enterprise. The drive in 
such effort has for its aim not only conservation of hearing but also 
to get an earlier beginning in speech. This movement, reaching 
down into the early childhood years has significance for the re- 
habilitation worker, for it carries promise of hope in meeting one of 
the prime needs in establishing communication powers, in speech, 
for the child who eventually is to become the adult. These hearing 
and speech centers, however, are not schools in the accepted sense 
of that term. 


10 Hudgins, C. V., ‘The Research Program in Speech at the Clarke 
School,” Volta Review, October 1952, vol. 54, no. 8, pp. 355-362. 
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Among educators of the deaf there is serious concern regarding 
this movement. With improved amplification facilities at hand and 
with hearing aid refinement, the zealots claim there is no such thing 
as deafness, there are no deaf children. Clamp a binaural headset 
on a child who has little or no hearing and he is at once transformed 
into a hearing, and soon a speaking, child. It all seems simple, even 
as early as 18 months. With this kind of treatment, by the time 
he has reached school age he is ready to take his place by the side 
of all other children in the regular schools of the day. That is the 
alluring prospect placed before parents. 

We do not here mean to belittle early speech training, through the 
ear or otherwise, but we do take exception to the visionary claims 
that it will now be unnecessary to maintain specialized schools for 
the deaf. The disillusionment this will mean for parents is stark 
cruelty. We have seen the anguish expressed in numbers of in- 
stances. 

The “pitch” has a familiar pattern. ‘Should Deaf Children 
Attend Regular Schools?” is the way it runs. Such is the screamer, 
for instance, which describes the typical “get-hearing-quick’’ setup 
in an Associated Press feature release out of Los Angeles, this one 
to be spread across the pages of the Sunday Fargo (North Dakota) 
Forum this weekend. According to the account the claim is that 
‘it puts hearing aids on deaf children as early as possible—in one 
case at 10 weeks of age. The goal is to put them in regular schools— 
not schools for the deaf—by school age.” The director in this case 
is quoted as saying: 


Most programs teach a child to lipread. Our approach to 
speech is normal conversation. 


Following a medical examination we use two hearing aids 
to give binaural hearing. 


We start at the earliest age hearing loss is discovered. The 
normal maturation period for learning to listen and speak is 
from birth to 3 years of age. 


Our goal is to put the child in regular school by school age. 


Can all deaf children be helped? she was asked. Her answer was 
she thinks they can. 


Our physician has seen 5000 children—none so far that were 
totally deaf. So far in our own program we have found no 
totally deaf child. 


Let us see how this turns out? The testimony of a parent who 
has had experience with the problem may help furnish the answer. 
It is in the form of a letter: " 


11“An Interesting Letter,’ The New Mexico Progress, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, October 1957, vol. 50, no. 1. 
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The Saturday Evening Post 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

In ré: “My Daughter’s Silent World” by Adelyn Pagen- 
stecher as told by Mary Ellen Stevens—The Saturday Evening 
Post, April 13, 1957. 

Do you ever do a follow-up on these glorified articles about 
the deaf that you publish? Of all the thousands of deaf people 
in the United States, why aren’t the public schools filled with 
deaf children, to say nothing of the hard of hearing, if after 
three or four years of lipreading and speech, they can continue 
in our public schools? Believe me, all of us people with deaf 
children would like nothing better, but it just isn’t that way. 

You are doing the deaf a grave injustice by not educating the 
public to the difficult educational problems that the deaf face. 
The deaf don’t need the sympathy of the public, but they do 
need their understanding. 

I have a boy 21 years old who has been deaf since he was 
two. This year he finishes at the New Mexico School for the 
Deaf at Santa -Fe, New Mexico. He finishes because he is 21, 
not because he has graduated from high school. There will be 
only three or four pupils graduating from the NMSD this year 
or any other year. Now, do you see the position you have 
placed my boy and other deaf children in by such an article 
referred to above? I have people ask me every day if, now that 
my boy has finished school, will he go to college? His mentality 
is as high as anyone’s. It is just that there is no easy way for 
the deaf. They spend years under specially trained teachers 
in order to get a meager education. If this were not true our 
public schools and colleges would be filled with these deaf 
children, just as anxious to get an education as anyone. 

These state schools are doing a wonderful job. Why not 
give these people credit? Teaching the deaf is the nearest 
thing to missionary work as anything in the world. These 
people, who have very special training added to their college 
work, devote their lives to teaching the deaf. 

When my boy was little, I was told this wonderful story, 
of three or four years of speech and lipreading and then on to 
publie school, too. I said, ‘Well, if other children can do this 
so can my child.” I was so determined and kept him at it until 
he was so frustrated he was nearly ready for a mental institu- 
tion. I would like to save some other child from the same fate. 

There is one primary goal for the deaf, and that is to learn 
to read. I know whereof I speak when I tell you that their 
speech is never good enough to where they can compete in a 
hearing world. Thus, it makes no difference if they learn this 
reading through signs, lipreading, speech or the written word, 
just so they learn it, and this is the job the state schools are 
doing to the best of their ability for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. 
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This letter is to advise you to visit some state schools for the 
deaf and get a true picture of their highly trained personnel, the 
handicaps under which they work, the problems they face with 
the individual student, and see for yourself the gratifying 
results, after years of tedious and patient work. I believe then 
you would publish an entirely different article from the one 
mentioned above, and not give false hope to the thousands 
of mothers like me. I would like to know if the child mentioned 
in the article above ever enters public school—I have my doubts. 

Thanks for hearing me out. 

Sincerely, 
(Name and address on request) 


As rehabilitation workers you will encounter an unusual phenome- 
non in “the ten-per-centers’” whom you were advised here you 
will deal with in your work. Many of them have learned how to 
speak, even if haltingly. Many of them will have really poor power 
of speech, close to a minimal, yet, after a fashion and at least within 
familiar surroundings, usable. Many of them who became deaf in 
a late childhood year retain the power but tarnished through wilful 
neglect or lack of opportunity or encouragement. Among them you 
will find a disinclination to use this residual speech, perhaps out 
of a fear that because it is not perfect it will subject them to ridicule. 
If one cannot hear the sound of his voice, he cannot without special 
training correct its aberrations. In this state the deaf person 
hesitates to take the chance. In the years we spent at the national 
college for the deaf we had striking instance of the force of that 
feeling. More than once were we startled by a student whom we 
had all along found stubbornly silent suddenly erupting into fluent 
speech as he neared diploma time, that is, when the realization came 
upon him that out in the world it would be a wholesome thing to put 
his speech to use. 

It is our notion speech is a good thing. To us the speech of our 
friends who cannot hear is sonorous, and we like to enter conversation 
with them. We have a feeling others will find the speaking effort 
of our deaf friends a pleasing experience. We have some confirma- 
tion for that feeling in the statement made here yesterday that on 
their jobs deaf men and women usually find co-workers amiable, 
friendly. In that event, because it is a favorable circumstance, the 
deaf should find incentive to make telling use of their speech. 

It would seem to us there is ample cue here for earnest rehabilita- 
tion workers. One of the most effective steps to take in the 
rehabilitation process is actively to encourage clients to drag their 
speech out of the mothballs. It cannot be forced, but it may be 
encouraged. It is a useful tool. 


How The Deaf Communicate— 
Written Language 


Irvine S. Fusrevp, M.A., Litt.D. 


Supervisor of Counseling and Child Guidance 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


HE written language of the deaf person cannot be considered a 
7 ., walled off within itself. It is inextricably the prod- 
uct of his experience, which shuts him off from the correcting and 
teaching influence of the language one ordinarily absorbs through 
the ear. He is indeed fortunate if that experience is compensatory, 
providing by substitute means the language values he needs to give 
him competence in communication with his fellow men. The sub- 
stitute means, of course, are to be found in the quality of the educa- 
tion he gets. So far as written language goes, it will require sound 
teaching of sound language principles; it will require profuse prac- 
tice in the use of language in written, spelled, and spoken form; it 
will require exposure to unlimited opportunity for reading, in text 
and from the lips; and finally, it will require a broadening of one’s 
personal experiences to give him the fund of stimuli upon which sure 
writing depends. These are the positive, constructive language 
values. 

But there must be relative freedom from negative, or restricting, 
influences. If language expression in the written form is to be ade- 
quate, there must be release from the rigid bondage of formal, lan- 
guage-by-rule methods. There must be freedom from those phases 
of the school atmosphere that do not provide experience in correct, 
ordered language. Finally there must be freedom from highly 
charged emotional disturbance. 

With these principles as the guide rules, we turn in the clinical 
manner to examination of what we actually find in the way of writ- 
ten expression. By applying a critical analysis to the latter, we may 
hope to discover the elements of language pathology, locate causa- 
tive forces if we can, and perhaps even venture into the realm of 
remedy. 


Our starting point is a verbatim specimen. 


Tell Mother I wants she come here this afternoon at 1:00 be- 
tween 1:30 because I have some dirty sweaters and shirts and 
she can take them and wash and need money. 


This is a note written free of the pressure of an examination or 
classroom assignment by a deaf boy 1914 years old and in school 13 
years. Init he has asked a dormitory counselor to convey a message 
to his mother, presumably by telephone. Brief as it is, it nonethe- 
less helps us grasp something of the task it is for the deaf in acquiring 
a working command of written language. 

It is quite likely that as counselors in vocational rehabilitation 
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you will encounter writing in such form. A number of perplexing 
problems are hidden in the few words of this example. A natural 
reaction would be, if it were a spoken message, that it is the expres- 
sion of a near-illiterate person. But you are advised in this instance 
the individual had had the benefit of thirteen years of what is with- 
out question an excellent school program where the best that has 
been developed in education of the deaf has been applied. 

But why did he compose his message in this way? What was it 
he wanted to say? In the first place, he had something in his mind. 
Let’s call it a pattern of ideas. That’s your first problem as re- 
habilitation workers, to pinpoint the pattern of ideas your client 
has in his mind and which he is striving to delineate for you in a 
pattern of words. 

Now let us note the type of errors. We would say it shows misuse 
of verbs, pronouns, prepositions, items that position the ideas the 
writer intended to convey. Why did the boy use such terms as 
“at 1:00 between 1:30” or “I wants she come here? The answer is 
not difficult. The ordinary hearing boy by the time he is 1914 years 
old must have heard such a term as “between 1:00 and 1:30” perhaps 
a thousand or more times. To his ear the ring of the order of words 
in that expression is just as natural, even if we offend with a forced 
metaphor, as breathing the air about him. For exactly the same 
reason the same boy would not use words in the order of “I wants she 
come here.” It may be helpful to consider this point as a foundation 
principle to an understanding of the deaf, namely, that the queer, 
garbled sort of language expression denotes usually only a lack of 
sufficient experience with the correct form. It does not imply a lack of 
fundamental reasoning power. 

Why do we not say “blind three mice” or ‘Bo Little Peep”? 
Because from nursery days on we have heard it in the familiar re- 
frains we know so well, even repeating it orally to our children’s 
children. 

The late Edith Fitzgerald, innovator of the widely used system of 
teaching language in schools for the deaf which carries her name, 
caught the theme fully, for her plan of language building basically 
aims to impart a sensing of the correct usage through an accumula- 
tion of experience in which the normally acceptable pattern of 
phrase, clause, and sentence is encountered countless times. That 
is, if the boy above had experienced a great number of repetitions 
of such phrases as “between 5:00 and 6:00,” “between half past one 
and three o’clock,”’ etc., etc., it would have dawned upon him that 
that was the customary way to say and write it. It would then be- 
come automatic with him. The same kind of treatment with such 
terms as “I want her to come,” “I want them to leave,” “I want my 
father to come,” etc., etc., would by sheer repetition instill an 
automatic sensing of the correct form. 

e come now to a sensitive point. Reading the item again, one 
may infer the message makes a number of peremptory demands. 
The writer of this paper is aware of the belief that deaf children are 
given to an undue demanding nature. Various explanations are 
offered to account for this alleged tendency, the principal ones being 
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that in school too much is done for them, or that it is brought on by 
lack of the correcting influence of a hearing way of living. On the 
other hand we must not rule out the likelihood it may be only a 
manifestation of language inability. Certainly it must be conceded 
the boy had the ideas. The flaw is only that the ideas are not har- 
nessed into a good language team. They pour out meaningfully 
despite their unorthodox structure. 

Finally, there is the likely effect of use of sign language. If the 
child has been exposed to long contact with that means of com- 
munication, he ordinarily will express himself in that manner. As 
has been pointed out in another paper, sign language, being picto- 
graphic or ideographic rather than verbal, does not move along or- 
dered grammatical lines, and hence the power of expression when 
translated into written or spoken form is likely to be affected. 

On now to another specimen. Here is an exchange in writing 
between two deaf schoolboys and the supervisor in their residence 
hall. The subject of the discourse is simply this: The two boys had 
been discovered engaged in a round of “‘craps’’ in their room in the 
dormitory. This is the written colloquy that took place over this 
great event, each boy being interviewed separately: 


Supervisor: Do you think it wrong to gamble? 

Boy 1: Yes. 

S.: Then why were you and Joe gambling upstairs? 
B. 1: Joe and I were Gambling upstairs. 

S.: You don’t know why? 

B. 1: No I did not don’t know why. 

S.: Is it wrong to shoot dice? 

B. 1: It is wrong to shoot dice. 

S.: Why were you and Joe shooting dice? 

B. 1: Joe was playing. Shooting dice 

S.: Did you try to win his money? 

B.1: Yes. I try to won his money. 

S.: That means no privileges off campus. 

B. 1: Yes, because do not threw them on the floor. 
S.: You can gamble on a bed and that is wrong also. 
B.1: No. I needs them on my bed or my drawer. 


Now follows cross-examination of culprit Number 2 separately. 


S.: Boys do not gamble. Understand? 

B. 2: Yes. 

S.: Then why were you and Dick shooting dice? 

B. 2:1 played gamble with Dick because I did not threw them 
on the floor. 

S.: Were you trying to win his money? 

B. 2: Yes. 

S.: Then no matter where you threw the dice, you were gam- 
bling. 

B. 2:1 play them on the bed. 

S.: It doesn’t matter where you were gambling. 
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Boy No. 1 was 13% years old and 7 years in school. Boy No. 2 
was only 121% and 6 years in school. 

Let us try to dissect this business. Primarily the subject of our 
discussion is written language as a means of communication by the 
deaf. The discourse just related is an instance in point, but it 
provides us also with some related insights. In the first place, 
structurally the language expression is garbled, shot through with 
error to an extent as to cloud the meaning the boys wanted to con- 
vey. Despite the unusual verbal appearance, one idea does stand 
out clearly, namely, both agree their object was gambling. Other 
characteristics may be noted. For the larger part there is an odd 
sort of “echolalia,” to borrow a term from the “speechists,”’ that is, 
to answer simply by repetition of the question in affirmative form. 
If we were to risk an inference here, we might say this repetitive 
type of writing indicates a scarcity of other words in the boys’ 
vocabulary store, as well as an outright inadequacy in language 
ability, or put in another way, language immaturity, coinciding 
perhaps with what may be general conceptual immaturity in the 
intellectual zones. 

We note next the language has a circular aspect to it, that is, the 
argument goes round and around without getting anywhere ap- 
parently, much as do the cops and robbers in ancient movies. It 
may be the naive character of the language is just the boys’ way of 
trying to get out of a bad situation. You may have seen this your- 
selves in young children. They concede they were at it for keeps. 
Here we may detect indication again of the trait of naivete. Like 
the boy in our first specimen who had no embarrassment in publicly 
making exacting demands of his mother, we have here a ready ad- 
mission; yes, they were trying to win each other’s cash; they wouldn’t 
deny it. 

A peculiar inconsistency may be noted also. Both admitted to 
gambling, yet they insisted it was on their bed hence it really wasn’t 
gambling! 

When we discussed the matter with the supervisor afterward, the 
latter expressed surprise over the likelihood the boys did not regard 
it as gambling really, from the fact they kept repeating that the 
dice were rolled on the bed, not on the floor. But you get the point, 
don’t you? The usual habitat for a crap game is on the ground, 
isn’t it? And haven’t you seen a great variety of games, even 
educational games, where you spin a wheel and throw a pair of dice 
to chalk up so many points? This is usually done ona table. That 
may clear the mystery of the boys’ insisting, in their quaint way, 
that the bed was the scene of action, and that was all right, wasn’t 
it? The point we would wish to extract from this is that when a 
deaf person comes to us with a written communication it may be 
necessary, if it is expressed oddly, to analyze it carefully for meaning. 
Its distorted form may be disguising an intention that is not super- 
ficially apparent. 

It is often suggested that the task of acquiring language in the 
case of the deaf child is very much like our attempting to learn a 
foreign language. 
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There may appear to be some warrant for this observation. In 
a recent Bulletin of the Faculty of Education, Tokyo University of 
Education, we came upon some English in print with a familiar 
character to its construction. By coincidence the subject was the 
teaching of language to the deaf as means of communication. 
Witness: 


Considering that the educational effectiveness of the language 
teaching is not yet sufficiently, we must reconsider how we make 
the teaching more effective a second time, and the same time, 
we might expect to devise one method which is more easily 
obtained and able to communicate satisfactorily by the deaf 
person. 


But back again to the theory that the effort of the deaf child to 
obtain language command is comparable to our effort in learning 
another tongue, the intention being no doubt to point out that for 
the deaf child his native tongue is a foreign tongue. Indeed, the 
comparison is not written off quite so easily. When you and I 
launch upon a foreign tongue we already have built in a completely 
adequate language background in which words, phrases, clauses, 
sentences fall into ordered place, providing a framework of reference 
—to use a heavily: practised term—which helps us mightily in get- 
ting at the new language. The similarities in substance and gram- 
matical practice are often quite marked. There are many words in 
German, French, and Italian that if not identical at least look very 
much like our words. We already have a verbal language sense 
which is absent in the deaf child. In that respect his mind and un- 
derstanding are a blank. He has no habitual guide rules to go by. 
No wonder the task is so frustrating and the outcome so pallid. 

For purposes of this discussion we have on hand a considerable 
number of samples of odd language work by deaf boys and girls 
who at the time were about to complete their attendance in school. 
In fact the specimens were taken from the examination papers sub- 
mitted by these boys and girls as applicants for admission to Gallau- 
det College. Analyzing such material may help us understand the 
nature of this pathology of language in deaf persons. It is true most 
of the samples ave single sentences removed from context, but never- 
theless they will serve to illustrate the purposes of our discussion. 
Without doubt mirrored in them will be many communications re- 
habilitation workers will have in their work with deaf clients. 

But before proceeding to this material as practicum, we wish to 
propose a number of theories in an effort to account for the language 
problem. Written language is one of the skills needed by the deaf 
person in establishing himself as a social being, hence it is important 
to seek out the causes that thwart achievement of that goal. 

It has been pointed out that achievement of competence in speech 
may be only fitful and meager in the deaf. Lipreading is also a 
halting and uncertain accomplishment. We see now that written 
language also has a limited quality. In all of these areas there is 
oddly a similar strain of deficiency. It is no wonder then that so 
often the remark is made that the physical handicap of loss of hear- 
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ing in itself is not the major handicap. Because of these deficiencies, 
deafness is a social as well as a physical condition. To our way of 
thinking, this condition may be attributed to a number of factors. 

The first of these is the way deafness shuts out experiences that 
customarily go to impart language growth and enrichment. The 
ear remains, more than any other organ, the agent by which man 
gains verbal efficiency. This paucity of experience makes the floor 
on which language skill stands very thin, that is, the more limited the 
gross experience the less there is to write about. 

Second, it is by ear that we early acquire the repetitive verbal 
symbols employed in ordinarily correct language usage. In the 
absence of hearing, language does not enjoy the benefit of this 
repetitive auditory support and so may become random and dis- 
cordant. 

Thirdly, without benefit of hearing the deaf child has unusual 
difficulty in sensing language principles. Ordinarily these language 
constructions—use of the passive and active voice, the present 
progressive, direct and indirect discourse, participle distinction, 
ete.—come easily to one with full hearing mainly because the ear, 
again by constant reiteration, gradually picks up and retains cor- 
rect usages. Thus it is that the teacher of the deaf must toil un- 
ceasingly in the relatively short span of time allotted for the purpose 
at the task of building a usable language structure in accord with 
accepted language rules. 

Fourth, if language were only concrete in nature it would be easier 
to grasp as a skill. But shades of meaning, often subtle in nature, 
and idiom and colloquialisms elude control when hearing is not 
present. Concept elaboration, one means by which the concrete is 
developed into the abstract, is of course the result of employing 
verbal symbols in many and varied contexts, a process which may 
be sharply limited by the fact a sensory avenue of experience is 
closed. 

From all of this we may say loss of hearing sets up a language 
vacuum for the child in that it denies him the opportunity via the 
speech of others of benefiting from the daily volume of correct lan- 
guage which moves about us. Verbal symbols in sentence sequence, 
verbal symbols for objects, actions, positions, for idiom, for subtle 
differences in meaning are unfamiliar to him. This condition estab- 
lishes a language immaturity that in many instances is never over- 
come, and may well abet an ensuing mental and emotional imma- 
turity. 

The problem of remedial treatment for this void is perplexing. 
The school has been wrestling with it for nigh into a century and a 
half, and has yet to come up with the answer, though it must be 
conceded a fair degree of success has attended the effort of gifted 
teaching. On the whole the school program often geared to a gram- 
matical system has had only indifferent result. By and large, lan- 
guage “‘deaf-mutism”’ remains with us with painful persistence. 

Fifth, we have pointed out that sign language does not anchor in 
grammatical waters. It is largely pictographic and ideographic. 
The sequence we employ in ordered sentence structure does not pre- 
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vail in gesture discourse. Dependence on signs as a means of com- 
munication has a deterring effect on development of ordinary lan- 
guage usage, particularly in the case of children. 

Finally, we are inclined to feel there is a compelling psychological 
reason for the language malady in deaf children, an ailment that too 
frequently carries over into the adult years. In the preschool period 
the deaf child lives in a world which for him is a compound of all 
the sensory experiences in which hearing is a minus quality. The 
things that happen around him pass before him in a visual parade, 
and like as not in a chain of touch, smell, taste and kinesthetic 
experiences. These events in his daily living occur in mass com- 
pound without heed to the niceties of grammar. When a deaf child 
observes a dog pursuing a cat down the street, with the latter ani- 
mal well in the lead, the event does not occur to him in the order of 
subject, verb and object, properly seasoned with articles, preposi- 
tions, infinitives, and the other paraphernalia of grammar. The 
same principle holds as he sniffs a savory dish being prepared by 
his mother in the kitchen, when he is racing about the yard playing 
Indian with his brother, or when he has to receive his polio shot in 
the doctor’s office. To him it is all a gross picture, with the parts 
originating in different sensory areas and tumbling into place in 
ungrammatical fashion. The tendency to organize the events of 
life in this unconventional manner, that is, a mass gestalt com- 
pounded of multiple sensory stimuli, remains with him for a long 
time. It doesn’t leave him when he enters school. There one of the 
disciplines he has to learn is that of good, ordered written language, 
or for that matter language in the same manner by speech, lipreading 
and even print reading. These disciplines, as you must know, are 
hard to come by. They are difficult. We are asking the child to 
discard his customary way of seeing the world, the gaining of stimuli 
via a device to which he has already become accustomed, namely 
the compounded mass way of impression. In its place is now a 
difficult-to-acquire, unaccustomed, ordered grammatical manner 
of saying and writing and reading about what is happening. The 
natural resistance of habit makes it hard for many deaf children, and 
in parts accounts for their language dilemma, a dilemma in many 
cases carried well beyond childhood years. 


EXAMPLES OF LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY 
It has been suggested above that you may experience ineptness of 

language command in deaf clients. As we have outlined some of the 
possible reasons for the weakness, you may now regard it with un- 
derstanding. It is in that light a number of examples are here ap- 
pended. These were taken from papers written by applicants for 
admission to Gallaudet College, a considerable number of whom 
were successful and eventually carried college study without serious 
mishap. 

1. Susan would give several very reasonable advices to the 

ones who do not get along with people. 
2. I began to love it as to be my favorite sport now. 
3. He placed it among many other furnitures he made. 
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. She told him that there was a fitted place to put. 
. To his disappointed, his wife disgusted of what he made. 
. Almost every gang or club is expecting a person who has 


very good sportsmanship—loyality, cheerfulness, and is 
understanding. 


. Many things find in Arkansas. 
. Louis Alcott was famous for written many books. 
. That is why my favorite sport is skiing which I go there 


every winter. 


. She is good at sewing than she is at cooking. 
. The doctor believes that a sickness woman would live within 


three or four weeks. 


. When I was 21 months old that I became deaf which causes 


from strep infection. 


. I was born deaf by unknown. 
. The backfield players must follow the play what the cap- 


tain say. 


. He always patiented with his wife because she always boss 


over him. 


. Many deaf people play or act nicelessly to the people if 


they get mad with them. 


. I would like to have white people to be a cooker. 

. This room was small and many furnitures lay crowdly. 

. He dreamed about how to make a casebook. 

. He wore many work cap, red and black stripes of shirt, 


bluish gray work pants, a pair of black work shoes which 
was sculptured and painted coloringly. 


. I was happy to kiss my parents because they letted me 


playing foot ball. 


. The people who did not part with the great man will not 


have their names on the honor list and will not receive 
many clappings of hands which meant for the greater men. 


. It is good for you to do that in college to success. 
. When I was from the eighth class to the Junior Class, I 


think that I learn lots of things in the lessons through 
teaching us by the teachers who can sign with the hands 
than some of the teachers don’t sign with their hands very 
well as the deaf teachers do. 


. A farm is differ from a city to live. 
. My father noticed me that I always be lonesome because 


I don’t have any brother or sister. 


. The cause of my hearing was a gland in one of my ears 


which it did not grow right Also was slapped on the ear by 
some of my friends. 


. This proverb reminds me of a person whom I heard about 


had led his life happily and had a good health. 

Football is my favorite sport as it is very rough that I 
like it. 

When I lost my hearing was at two years old. It was 
caused from tonsils and adenoids. Whenever someone 
call me, I just looked at her immaditely. Now my per- 
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centage is low. It is about fifty percentage. For now I 
could hear some unless making a lot of noise. Of course 
in other way I could hear easily, it depends on the weather 
or so. I am not deafness in my family—my parents are 
deaf, too. I learn both manual alphabet and sign language. 
It is easy for me to talk with sign language. I often use 
manual alphabets to talk with friends. 


These examples illustrate the following characteristics: 


1. Language structure that is so warped as to obscure the 
meaning intended. 

2. Language structure that is garbled but in which the idea 
to be conveyed stands clear to a reasonable degree. 

3. Faulty positioning as a marked flaw. 

4. Peculiarisms, sometimes known as deaf-mutisms, fre- 
quently occur, 7. e., advices, furnitures, there was a fitted place 
to put, famous for written many books, which I go there every 
winter, patiented, nicelessly, cooker, crowdly, coloringly. 

5. On close inspection only a slight change would transform a 
statement into correct expression, 7. e., He dreamed about 
how to make a casebook (bookcase). 


How The Deaf Communicate— 
Manual Language 


Irvine 8. Fusrexp, M.A., Litt.D. 


Supervisor of Counseling and Child Guidance 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


INTRODUCTION 


T WILL be the aim of this part of the subject of HOW THE 
DEAF COMMUNICATE to show that the resort to manual 
means of conveying thought is a natural phenomenon firmly 
grounded in a deep inner urge, not merely to establish communica- 
tion with one’s fellow men but also to provide a channel by which 
the closer emotional complex of the human being’s structure may 
find satisfying expression. 

Historically, conversing by manual methods is not a new concept. 
Some writers go back to medieval times to remind us that it was 
common practice, especially in the monasteries and other religious 
orders, to employ some form of manual language as a means 
of communication, particularly on occasions of assembly or con- 
clave. A vestigial remnant of the practice survives in the formu- 
laries that still accompany certain sacred rituals. 

The finding of the ancient scrolls on the rim of the Dead Sea in 
the past decade has revealed that rules among the Biblical Jewish 
sect known as the Essenes prescribed the use of signs in conducting 
the affairs of the order, the intent having been to encourage silent 
or implicit speech, that is, thoughtful meditation. Certain groups 
among the Greeks given to philosophy were also known to favor 
gesture substitutes for speech as a means of furthering the business 
of their meetings.! 


1An instance in point, probably finding its origin in Plutarch, 
relates that a certain individual offered himself as suppliant for member- 
ship in one of these groups devoted to philosophical learning. To 
indicate to him without waste of language that the group had filled 
its quota of membership, the presiding officer gestured for an attendant 
to bring in a vessel into which water was then poured from a flagon 
until it completely reached the brim, not another drop being possible. 
The candidate for admission, undismayed, replied in kind. Stooping 
to pick up a leaf from the ground, he lowered it gently onto the jar 
without so much as stirring a ripple. Whereupon he turned to the 
rostrum in silent expectation, indicating there was always place for 
one more. The episode is said to have closed in keeping with the 
theme, for from his dais the leader beckoned in turn to each of the 
assembled disciples of the order to express himself. Each one without 
uttering a word nodded approval, thus showing the candidate was worthy 
of joining those assembled in fellowship of meditation. 

Even if the story has no more than legend for basis, it nonetheless 
points to the likelihood that pantomimic language or gesture can be 
effectively employed to portray thought among humans, and certainly 
with graphic force. Indeed, the late Sir Richard Paget, eminent 
British scientist, spent much study in rounding out the theory that 
gestures, that is, motor activity other than of the vocal apparatus, 
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There is further reason for this preliminary description of the 
ancient urge to fall back upon manual communication. In the 
first place, it is a natural phenomenon. It has its source far back 
in the history of the human race, and in a sense the early historic 
dependence upon a manual means of communicating is one of the 
signposts along the path of mankind’s progress. Second, it provides 
an outlet for emotional as well as intellectual expression. In that 
sense the adult deaf find in it an unparalleled utility among them- 
selves. One of the most effective usages of vocal speech is that it 
conveys not only thought but also delicate gradations in tone, the 
subtle variations of stress, accent and rhythm. Without these 
variations and modulations, speech, as it appears largely in lip- 
reading—if we may believe the testimony of those who must rely 
upon the latter mode of maintaining communication with their 
fellow men—is only the “pale shadow” of what it is to the hearing 
person, simply because it lacks the warming emotional tone that 
can ordinarily be carried in the spoken and singing voice.” 

The point is well contained in this statement by the Ewings: 
“The two-year-old who can hear finds release for his emotions 
through speech. The two-year-old, who is deaf, is obliged also to 
find a way for the release of his emotions. He may do this through 
gesture and crying, and may seek to enforce his will by stamping 
and roaring when he feels frustrated or impotent.”’* The same 
writers summarize it well when they add, “‘The truth is this: that 
a deaf child must find an outlet for his emotions that will serve him 
in place of speech.” Awaiting that day when the deaf will have 
succeeded in mastering speech to that degree of service which 
provides the necessary emotional outlet, there is warrant in the 
meantime in asserting that manwal expression becomes a useful 
device. 

We wish it made clear that however non-manualists regard it, it 
cannot be fairly denied that the deaf find in manual speech a mode 
of expression that serves as a vehicle for the affective within them. 
Without this, the affective side—the emotional—is bottled up. We 
would be so daring as to say that this is the essential reason, 
despite the very best effort on the part of present-day educators, 
that the great majority of the deaf out beyond the school years 
fall back upon the sure and facile method of conversing among 
themselves by manual means. We note it as common experience 
that many hearing persons when conversing with one another are 
prone to speak with impassive faces, often only a droning mumbling 
of the lips indicating that speech is being employed. Indeed, 
judging from the testimony, deaf persons themselves dread the 
effort to read the lips of speakers whose words come out of inani- 
mate faces. They find it easier to read the lips of those who put 
spark into their speech. On the other hand those who are ac- 


provided the basic roots for the spoken speech of man today. See 
Paget, R., “(Human Speech,’’ Harcourt, Brace and Company, London, 
1930, ‘Ch. VII, The Origin and Development of Speech. 

2 See Chapter on Lipreading. 

3See Ewing, I. R., and Ewing, A. W., “Opportunity and the Deaf 
Child,” University of London Press, Ltd., London, 1947, pp. 63-64. 
4See Chapter on Lipreading. 
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quainted with the deaf know how expressive their manual con- 
versation usually is, how surely the fire of the eyes and the 
animation of the facial contour kindle with emotional warmth what 
they have tosay. To justify any attempt to deprive them of this 
satisfying emotional experience, it may be argued that the deaf 
could just as well express themselves affectively if they would 
employ speech, but a realistic view of it would declare this to be 
only a begging of the issue. So then, we maintain manual language 
is a happy corollary to adequate living for the deaf. 

Manual language has its place even on the advanced intellectual 
level. At Gallaudet College, the national college for the deaf, the 
staff members employ every means of communication in order to 
reach the student. That is, the instructors employ speech and the 
written word as well as the sign language and the manual alphabet, 
often two of these at the same time. In the chemistry or physics 
lecture and laboratory or in classes calling for precision grasp of a 
subject, lipreading and even amplified speech via the hearing aid 
cannot be relied upon for the necessary accuracy of reception, in 
which case the exactness of manual or letter-by-letter instruction 
is more reliable. 

Let it not be said also that the language of gesture is always and 
forever a perfect and beautiful instrument. It has its flaws in use. 
As with penmanship it can become nonlegible when it is rendered 
carelessly, or when corrupted by indistinctness or a speed too swift 
for the eye or mind to grasp. But for that matter we have known 
speech to become slovenly, and not in too rare instances at that. It 
can well be the despair of the earnest lipreader when confronted 
with a dead-pan face speaking as if the effort is painful. 

With these preliminary remarks we may now turn to examine 
the nature of manual language as employed by the deaf, and 
principally by the adult deaf. 


Types oF ManuaLt CoMMUNICATION 


As a language phenomenon manual communication falls into 
four categories.5 These will be dealt with in the order in which they 
have attained language development, that is, grammatical organi- 
zation. 

The first of these may be termed simply pantomime, or the 
bodily acting out of a train of concepts. To a large degree this 
type of communication is along total lines, involving as it does the 
larger musculature in company with the finer linear movement 
of the facial and head muscles. There is nothing particularly 
conventional or standardized about this kind of communication 
since it follows no set grammatical sequence and though it can be 
highly expressive can claim no assurance of precision of meaning. 
Its purpose is mainly that of affording amusement although its 
value for instruction possibilities should not be minimized. Among 
the deaf it is widely used as a form of recreation. 

5 We do not here include the various signaling systems which have 


been devised for intercommunication purposes, such as naval flag 
flashing, railroad semaphore, or signals in sports. 
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The second type of manual language assumes the form of what 
may be termed natural gesture, illustrated for example in young 
infants before advent of verbal effort. To a large degree this 
manner of communicating one’s wants is depended on by even 
adult deaf persons whose misfortune it is to have been denied the 
opportunity of schooling. This category should also include the 
gesture mannerisms often accompanying spoken speech, namely, 
the expressive movement of arms, hands, face and head to lend 
special emphasis and even shades of meaning to what is being 
said. Indeed, this manual practice may even be said to mark 
racial characteristic. Another aspect of the same thought is the 
use of gesture which familiarly goes with oratory, either uncon- 
sciously expressed or deliberately schooled. We have all witnessed 
the stentorian methods of flashing eyes, waving arms, pounding 
of fists to emphasize an argument. We hesitate to include these 
latter manifestations as natural gestures. At any rate they are 
natural in that they do not of their own accord form a language. 

A third type of manual language is the so-called sign language. 
In the main it comprises movement of the arms and hands to 
convey a chain of ideas, more in the hieroglyphic sense. With the 
adoption of formalized symbols it has been possible to group manual 
signs around root ideas as will be made clear later on in this dis- 
cussion. An approach to grammatical construction is assumed by 
these formalized symbols so that, for instance, past, present and 
future may be indicated for a single action sign. In the latter 
instance the root symbol is supported by the appropriate time or 
tense sign. The point to bear in mind is that the signs depict not 
words in verbal form but objects and pictorial representation 
of ideas. Thus, the term love is demonstrated by pressing both 
hands firmly to one’s heart, or the sign for house is made by 
outlining with raised hands in the air the shape of one. They are 
therefore thought symbols, but not verbally so, and as the deaf use 
them they have the same ease of flow as speech. 

Often signs follow in unconventional order, unheeding of the 
pattern a sentence takes in customary usage. Adjectives, adverbs, 
nouns and pronouns hold to no set sequence, a fact which may in 
great measure account for the scrambled nature of the written 
language among deaf persons. The thought processes are there, 
often in keen sense, but for this mode of expression they are not 
couched in customary form. Yet despite the seeming disarray 
of the sign symbols, they forge a satisfying means of communicating 
with one another. For the deaf this is of more than casual impor- 
tance, since by this means they are able to fill in many gaps in 
their lives. It provides a ready, useful and adequate channel of 
social communication in their domestic lives, their associations, 
literary societies, recreational and athletic organizations, fraternal 
orders, and so enabling them to benefit from the normal socializing 
experiences so necessary for man. To one who has attended 
religious services for the deaf, the importance of the language they 
have contrived for themselves is readily apparent. 

The fellowship and kinship of interest and feeling thus imparted 
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are well described by Best. After showing how the deficiency in 
hearing plus the general inability to speak fluently and intelligibly 
bar the deaf person from participating in the usual social life of his 
neighbors and of his community, he states: 


Placed, however, with his deaf fellows, the deaf man discovers 
himself in a different situation. He soon learns that by the 
use of that language of signs so largely employed by other 
deaf, and of which he has in a short time become master—in 
fact probably from school days—he is able to converse with 
an ease and quickness fully as great as by that means of which 
he has been deprived. Hence he ceases in large measure to 
carry on his social intercourse with the hearing and turns 
to his deaf comrades; in them he builds up a quite congenial 
companionship and fellowship, and to them he looks largely 
for his means of social diversion. With them he feels a close 
bond of sympathy, and is moved to cooperate with them, and 
to stand with them when their mutual interests are concerned. 
In time associations, of rather formal nature, come to be 
organized among them. In such wise is realized the desire 
of the deaf as of all men to commune with their fellows. 


We come now to the fourth dimension of manual communication 
common among the deaf, namely, the use of manual spelling, or 
dactylology as those who prefer a high-sounding name like to term 
it. It is no science. It is simply a means by which the fingers 
of the hand are fashioned into forms to represent the letters of the 
alphabet and the digits of our numerical system. By this device 
any word or succession of words may be spelled out, a sort of 
writing in the air. By this means deaf people have an accurate 
method of conversing with one another. 


Sign Language as a Means of Communication 


There is no need here for further consideration of manual com- 
munication by pantomime and natural gesture since in neither 
case is any special communicational development involved. We 
deal then with manual signs and with manual spelling which are 
the usual devices for daily communication with and among the 
deaf. It should be understood, however, that few among the deaf 
confine themselves to a single mode of manual communication. 
The general practice is rather to combine all four types of language 
by manual means. In truth, the skillful mingling movement from 
signs to manual spelling and back again, with occasional resort to 
some pantomimic action and natural gesture, usually proves most 
effective and is the prevailing practice. 

As has been stated, the language of signs comprises a mixed 
variety of manual gestures of natural and conventional or artificial 
character. These were first formalized for purposes of instructing 
deaf children by Charles Michel Abbé de l’Epée, founder of the 


6 Best, H., “Deafness and the Deaf in the United States,’’ The 
Maemillan Company, New York, 19438, p. 351-2. 
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first permanent school for them, in France, in 1755. The use of this 
language of signs was described in a number of textbooks written 
by the same pioneer. In later years when Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet journeyed to France to study methods in the school 
established by de |’Epée near Paris, he became acquainted with 
that sign language, and on his return to his native land he intro- 
duced it into the framework of the program of the school for deaf 
children he established in Hartford, in 1817. It was by that means 
that the sign language gained its foothold among the deaf of this 
country. 

How the use of signs performs the function of a language is 
described by Best.? As has been intimated, signs are very much 
a pictorial or ideographic representation through gesture and 
movement of body, face, head, arms and hands. These movements, 
mainly muscular in character, may be natural or an approximation 
in outline of the appearance or shape of the object depicted or a 
suggestion in motion of an idea, abstraction or action. Where an 
object or act or idea is not readily represented by muscular move- 
ment, the sign is an arbitrary one, that is, by common consent 
confirmed by usage. The following ‘definitions’ will illustrate this 
difference between natural (or suggestive) and arbitrary (or con- 
ventional) signs. Gold is indicated in this wise: “Pinch the lobe 
of the right ear with the thumb and forefinger, then bring the ‘Y’ 
hand out to the front and give it a shaking motion several times.’’ ® 
One may wonder at first by what manner this definition is sugges- 
tive or natural for the term, but the explanation really is plausible. 
Pinching the ear is merely reference to the fact that there is the 
area where earrings are worn and, for time long since, such objects 
were made of gold, suggested further by the ‘““Y-hand,” meaning 
“yellow,” so there we have it. What would be more natural? 
Then, to give snap to the meaning, we bring the “Y” hand forward 
and flip it a few times, thus indicating the shimmering glitter of the 
metal. By indirect derivation and to clothe the suggestion with 
even finer meaning, the very same sign also stands for California, 
the sense being that was the region where the precious stuff was 
found in such abundance in this country. So far the gesture has 
a background substantiation, and in the main a very large propor- 
tion of the signs that make up the language have such a grounding. 
At times, however, it is necessary to improvise a sign that is only 
remotely rooted in the idea it represents. Thus, name is shown by 
having the right index and middle fingers rest on the left index and 
middle fingers, crosswise, right palm facing left and left palm 
facing right, the assumption probably being that thus is indicated 
the act of signing one’s name, or as Higgins explains it, “‘Referring 
to the mark ‘X’ used by persons who cannot write their own 
names.” 9 


7 Ibid., pp. 351-2. 

8 Long, J. S., “The Sign Language,’’ Athens Press, Iowa City, 1944, 
Reprint of Second Edition, p. 158. 

9 Higgins, D. D., “How to Talk to the Deaf,” J. S. Paluch Co., 
Chicago, 1942, p. 47. 
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Juxtaposition, that is the combining of two (or more) signs to 
make a third, is common practice. Thus, coal is simply rock plus 
black. 

Signs are used on three levels—the formal (for platform, elegant, 
or literary usage), the informal (for intimate, homey use), and the 
everyday conversational. The distinction may be illustrated by 
the sign for father. The formal, as defined by Long, is ‘With 
fingers closed and thumb extended, place thumb at the right side 
of the forehead and at right angles to it; with a slightly twisting 
motion, bring hand away, opening fingers and turning palm up- 
ward; at the same time bring the left hand up similarly and place 
parallel to the right as if lifting up a babe.” #° Informally, a deaf 
youngster referring to his dad would likely raise a spread-out hand 
to his forehead, touching it with the tip of the thumb, only a rough 
but expressive contraction of the formal picture. In ordinary 
conversation the meaning would be convincingly conveyed by a 
quick opening of the closed hand swung outward in the vicinity 
of the forehead. 

These three distinctions in the levels of signing are suggestive 
of the way people carry on spoken conversation. Ordinarily we do 
not maintain one level of force in our speech. In accordance with 
the demand of the moment we talk loudly, moderately, or in 
whisper. Similarly modulation is effectively produced in sign 
conversation by the degree of vigor and extent of arm and hand 
movement. Large sweeping forceful motion would correspond to 
“loud” signing, moderate action would be ordinary discourse, 
while abbreviation in gesture could be termed ‘“‘whispering.”’ The 
environmental circumstances of course would determine the 
appropriate type of signing to employ. Thus, at the dining table 
gross gesture would not be necessary; in fact, by abbreviation 
it could be reduced in large part to a slight nodding of one’s head, 
with barely perceived pursing of the lips and wrinkling of face, and 
only slight movement of arms and hands. This is but a parallel to 
the practice by which spoken conversation often becomes a mixture 
of grunting, “uh-hu’s,’ “mmm’s” and similar sub-threshold 
exclamation. 

Last night in the city we came upon two deaf persons seated in 
a restaurant and conversing in greatly exaggerated—that is 
‘Joud”—signs, completely undisturbed by the fact that the place 
was very crowded. In public this is as much out of place as 
excessively loud conversation. 

In a real sense the sign language when used for discourse assumes 
the character, not of sequential, grammatically ordered sentence 
structure, but more that of a chain of discrete symbols, devoid in 
the main of subordinate clause distinction, syntax, inflection, 
infinitives, and the many other refinements of an organized lan- 
guage. Synonym effect, the substitution of one word for another 
with ever so slightly variant shade of meaning, is hard to produce 
with signs, and thus is lost one of the strengths of developed 


10 Long, J. S., op. cit., p. 36. 
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language. The vocabulary of formal signs is relatively meager, and 
if it were not for resort to manual spelling to fill in gaps, the lexicon 
of signs would be a shallow reservoir upon which to draw for 
variety in expression. On the other hand, graphic change in 
emphasis, in effect a form of simile, is obtained by varying the 
degree of force in rendering signs. For instance, the idea of hunger 
can be shown by a moderate clawing motion of the hand down from 
one’s chest, but indication of an increasing intensity of this sensation 
can be shown to any degree desired by having the hand sign 
accompanied by a racking movement of shoulders and body and 
a facial expression of suffering. 

The pattern of signing, either in platform delivery or in conver- 
sation, does not parallel the same components in ordinary language, 
the main difference usually being the order in which signs follow 
each other in the same “sentence’’, and in addition link symbols 
may be missing. For instance, the remark in ordinary English 
might be, “The football game on TV this afternoon was a thriller,” 
but in signs the same observation could well take the following 
form and order, ‘“‘TV afternoon football exciting.””’ Note what has 
been omitted. The contraction has lost a definite and an indefinite 
article, an adjective has become a sign “noun,’”’ a noun and a 
preposition have been abandoned, and so have an adjective and 
a verb, while since there is no specified sign for “thriller” it was 
necessary to substitute a milder form of the idea. In ordinary 
English the remark is carried by ordered syntax; in signs the same 
message is conveyed in a more or less inverted and fragmented 
manner. There are purists who would have the signs occur literally 
in ordinary sentence structure. But this could not be adequately 
effected, viz.: 


The. There is no immediate counterpart in signs for this part 
of speech, hence it must ordinarily be omitted. 

football. This word has its specific sign. 

game. Omitted, unless one would desire to employ the sign 
for play, a rather tame substitute. 

on. Omitted as quite superfluous. 

TV. Spelled out. 

this. Unnecessary and omitted; besides, there is no real sign 
for the qualifying word in this sense. 

afternoon. Signed. 

was. No specific sign. 

a. No sign available. 

thriller. No immediate sign available. 


So then, because there are not enough signs in the manuals to go 
around, the effort to sign in straight language would be thwarted, 
and again there would have to be broken and inverted treatment. 
But it should be noted that the chain of ideas can nevertheless run 
with graphic, forceful expression. Moreover, the signer can swing 
over into manual spelling whenever the need arises. That is, if no 
specific sign-word is known, or if the desired idea defies transfer 
into gesture, spelling it out on the hand resolves the difficulty. In 
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truth, this becomes a necessity when proper names, or terms of a 
technical or specialized nature come up. Hand spelling thus 
serves as a convenient ally. Further, the manual alphabet provides 
a convenient method of abbreviation. For instance, terms and 
names in common usage are taken care of with simply the initial 
letters, viz., 


Lincoln. The “L” hand touching the forehead. 

Washington. The “W” hand waving slightly above the 
shoulder, referring to General Washington’s epaulets. 

Merry Christmas. M.C. 

Happy New Year. H.N. Y. 

S. F., or L. A. The two cities of California. 


Another handy manual device is adoption of a gesture-symbol to 
identify an individual known to a large circle of people. Thus, 
such a person with a prominent chin could be referred to by the 
signer by placing the hand formed with the first letter of the 
individual’s last name across his (the signer’s) chin. 

It is not within the province of this discussion to consider the 
pros and cons of manual language as they relate to the problem 
of education of the deaf. It is the purpose here merely to offer 
a descriptive presentation of what it is as a form of communication 
when employed by the deaf. The trust here is that we may thus 
impart a sense of what it is like from the inside. A grasp of this 
kind, it would seem, would mean a more certain insight into what 
the world of the deaf person is like. 

We may proceed then to a closer analysis of the inner structure 
of the sign language. To return to an idea already considered, the 
use of signs as a means of communication is really a manner of 
thinking rather than a formal grammatically ordered mode of ex- 
pression. To attempt to express oneself by signs in the sequential 
order that one employs in ordinary sentence usage would be a 
cumbersome stumbling effort. 

Most manual signs are gesture translations of ideas by either 
direct or remote representation. This concept can be made clear 
by contrast. If the letters h-o-u-s-e appearing in that order formed 
a word we had never seen or heard before, then it is safe to say that 
the word in no possible way would be a representation to us of the 
material object. On the other hand, the sign for house is a facsimile 
(in motion) of such an object. The word monkey does not by any 
apparent logic account for the name we give to that animal, but the 
graphic sign for it, viz., 


Strike the hands against the front of the body, near the side, so 
the ends of the fingers scratch upward, turning them inward as 
the hands rise against the body; repeat the scratching motion and 
at the same time put the end of the tongue between the lower 
front teeth and the lip, pushing it outward to indicate the shape 
of the monkey’s chin 4 


11 Long, J. S., op. cit., p. 150. 
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is an expressive configuration of the creature. That is, the sign is 
a reasoned representation. The sign language to a very large degree 
is made up of just such representations. It is not an aimless waving 
of the hands and arms. It is, on the contrary, freighted with ideation, 
which makes discourse with it for those who are versed in it a nimble 
vehicle of communication. 

The sign language of the Indians of the Western Plains is structured 
very much on the same principle. Since their tribes were many, a 
means of communication with a common base of logical representa- 
tion had to be devised. An example or two should make this clear. 
Thus, quoting Tomkins: !* 


Beautiful. The preference seems to be to pass right flat hand 
downwards over face, then make sign for Good—some tribes hold 
up left hand and look into it as into a mirror. 

Good (meaning: level with the heart). Hold the flat right hand, 
back up, in front of and close to left breast, pointing to left; move 
hand briskly well to front and to right, keeping it in a horizontal 
plane. 


or 
Goat (meaning: horns, and whiskers under chin). Bring hands 
alongside of head, pointing upwards, hand held just over ears; 
then place back of right wrist against under side of chin, hand 
compressed and pointing downward. 


Because of the similarity between the signs of the deaf and those 
of the Indians, it might be suspected either they have a common 
origin or one is an offshoot of the other. The former is in the main 
an importation from European, and particularly French, sources, 
so that theory is hardly a likely one. Rather, like the figures of the 
traditional Chinese written symbols and the ancient hieroglyphs it 
rests only on a similar concept of ideographic interpretation. That 
is, the sign language of the deaf is, in its own right, a carrier of ideas 
in the effort to convey meaning from one person to another. 

Another striking characteristic of the sign language of the deaf, 
illustrating again the logical base on which it stands, is the tendency 
to develop “families,” or clusters, of signs that have a common root 
meaning. For instance, signs that have something to do with the 
concept of mind have their locus on or about the forehead, 7.e., think, 
forget, understand, remember, insane, wise, stupid, feeble-minded, 
imagine, dream, idea. It is helpful to an understanding of the way 
the deaf use the sign language to note this point. For example, 
pondering over the philology of it, one would be hard pressed to 
explain why the six letters, d, r, e, a, m, when joined together in 
just that order should mean what they do in English, or for that 
matter 7, é, v, ein French, and so on across the gamut of the languages 
of the world. But there is no mistaking the basic meaning of the 
same idea in the language of signs, 7.e., ‘“Place the end of the fore- 
finger upon the forehead as in ‘think’, then draw it away and upward, 


12 Tomkins, William, ‘Universal Indian Sign Language,” San Diego, 
California, pp. 15, 31. 
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giving the forefinger a wiggling motion (bending and straightening 
alternately).”’ 18 

The meaning we wish to denote with this is that the sign language 
grows out of a fundamental and logical ideationality, really universal 
in character."4 

Indeed, the universal nature of the sign language is one of its 
striking qualities. Deaf persons traveling abroad are said to 
experience little difficulty in ready conversation with the deaf 
of other countries. This however was not the experience of Dr. B. 
B. Burnes who, as president of the National Association of the Deaf, 
was a delegate to a meeting of the World Federation of the Deaf this 
past summer in Rome. There he found interpretation of the 
proceedings by signs limited to use of a kind of natural gesturing 
reenforced by a sprinkling of some conventional signs and occasional 
resort to exaggerated mouthing of expressions that defied rendition 
by gesture, much of it unintelligible to deaf representatives of non- 
European countries.!® 

For assembly purposes, mainly, an oral address by a speaker is 
“interpreted” for deaf persons by a hearing person acquainted with 
sign language. The interpreter, standing on the same platform, 
translates simultaneously with the spoken word, and usually is able 
to keep pace. Such interpretation varies in procedure. Thus in 
some cases the practice is to render the general meaning of the 
speaker, without much regard for the precise literal structure; in 
others there is effort to approximate as closely as possible the text 
of the speaker’s remarks. 

Since, as has been repeatedly noted, signing does not hold to the 
customary verbal pattern, the task of translating from signs into 
ordinary oral communication is a difficult one, and is done adequately 
only by skilled interpreters. An incident to illustrate is contained 
in the report by Dr. Burnes, previously referred to, to wit: 


I spoke in our American sign language and I was aware that few 
in the meeting could understand me. However, Mrs. Williams 
interpreted my remarks orally and they went through the sound 
system in the three languages. Then the Italian interpreter 
translated them again into the sign language as used at the 
meeting, so he and I were speaking in signs at the same time 
in different languages. Later the British delegate showed me 


13 Long, J.S., op. cit., p. 54. 

14The semantics of communication cannot always account for a 
peculiar phenomenon in the way words pick up gender. The German 
equivalent of dream, that is, Traum (from which we get our suggestive 
traumatic in English) is masculine, as are the French words réve and 
songe, the Spanish suefo, and the Italian sogno, though why this should 
be so is not clear. We do not find such oddities in the sign language. 
There dream is neither masculine nor feminine; it is depicted by a motion 
of the hand and arm that is a close approximation of what a dream really 
is, a sort of wandering off into space from the mind. It should be 
noted we are hammering away at the theme that the sign language, far 
from being an indiscriminate improvisation, is actually a system of 
communication grounded on reality. 

16 Burnes, B. B., “N. A. D. Joins World Federation of Deaf”, The 
Silent Worker, September 1957, vol. 9, no. 13, p. 22. 
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his notes as he heard Mrs. Williams’ translation of my remarks 
through the earphones and I was surprised to find that he had 
quoted me almost verbatim, word for word. This was high 
tribute to Mrs. Williams’ skill at the difficult task of translating 
the sign language into oral communication. 


Gaining skill in the use of sign language is very much a matter not 
alone of acquaintance with the relatively limited sign “vocabulary”, 
but also of the adroitness with which the signs are employed. The 
same sign can take on varied hues of meaning simply by a clever 
adaptation of facial expression or bodily mime. In this way the 
mood and feeling of the “speaker” may be conveyed. For instance, 
as Long has it, 


One may express the idea of quietness by simply laying the 
fingers on the lips. But when the same finger is thrown violently 
against the lips with a rebuke expressed in the face, it becomes 
“Keep still!’ while with an impudent or threatening look it 
may express “Shut up!”’ The facial grimaces, however, and 
the ‘“‘mouthing”’ affected by some are in no way a part of the 
sign and the habit is to be strongly condemned. 


How do our deaf people acquire acquaintance with, and use of, the 
sign language so it may serve as a means of intercommunication? 
We know of no school for the deaf in our country which teaches it. 
Yet it persists with virile force among the deaf. There are elements 
in education that would seek to excommunicate it from the life 
of these people, and the deaf themselves resist such efforts with 
strong resentment, feeling they are attempts to circumscribe their 
lives. Since signs, as we haye here indicated, stem from universal 
and basic concepts, and since the deaf must of necessity depend upon 
visual, tactile and kinesthetic experience, the language of gesture 
comes naturally to them. It is no special art that has to be taught 
them by labored effort. We have seen tiny deaf children, outside 
of the school quarters, using their arms and hands in the most 
expressive manner of gesture communication. The language of words 
is for them still a conquest of the future. For the time their expres- 
sive language is highly charged with an emotional accompaniment. 
To attempt to tie up these arms and hands until such time as these 
children will have learned the visible forms of words, via the written 
or printed device or via speech or on the lips of a speaker is a task 
that would tax the limits of reason. These may be strong words, but 
we feel they are warranted. To our way of thinking, this would be 
an effort in bottling up emotional expression, and it can hardly be 
argued that that is a wholesome principle. 

The late Sir Richard Paget, the eminent British scientist to whom 
we have already alluded, saw in this natural tendency to gesture 
a means by which educators could build a sound floor of language 
understanding in deaf children. Rather than stifle it he would turn 
it to good advantage. He advocated the experimental use of a 
systematic sign language in which every sign is the equivalent of a 


16 Long, J. S., op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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spoken word. It was his thought such a procedure would help the 
totally deaf (from birth or prior to acquisition of language) to 
overcome the language deficiency so marked in young deaf persons. 
He would have deaf children start their schooling by building a fund 
of natural signs, each standing for a word and used in the same 
grammatical sequence with which language is ordinarily employed. 
A plausible theory of language development as an anthropological 
likelihood, he held, is that “in a large number of unrelated languages, 
the great majority of their root words are due to pantomimic 
mouth-gestures. So whether we express our meaning by hand or 
mouth, the mental processes involved are probably much the same.” 

That is, since speech and language thus rest on a pantomimic or 
gesture foundation, it should be sound procedure to have deaf 
children initiate language acquirement by basic gestures each of 
which has its natural word-label or counterpart. In this manner 
young deaf children might early gain a vocabulary growth approxi- 
mately equal to that of hearing children of the same age levels, each 
word riding on its gesture equivalent and used grammatically as 
hearing people ordinarily do. The presumption is that signs would 
be naturally absorbed by deaf children in any account but, as 
Paget would have it, clinging to these signs would be the words 
needed for the formulation of ordinary and correct language usage.” 

To this suggestion, Mr. E. S. Greenaway, headmaster of the 
Yorkshire Residential School for the Deaf, would add a third 
dimension, namely, that while the gesture-word combination was 
being taught it be joined by the spoken form to reenforce the social 
value of the language process. Pursuing the theme outlined by 
Paget, Mr. Greenaway contended further, in a report in the British 
Deaf Times, that teaching lipreading to very young deaf children 
who otherwise have no language groundwork is in reality teaching 
them only mouth gestures. In that case it would seem the better 
part of logic, since “signs” as presently used by deaf children “hinder 
the development of language” that 


there might be a different story to tell if the development 
of sign language was helped by understanding teachers and 
if the sign language was controlled and assisted in its develop- 
ment so that it became a completely grammatical language. 
And let it be understood there can be a sign language which is 
completely identical with normal written language. There is 
much room for research both into the limitations of speech 
reading and in the educational applications of grammatical 
sign language. It is also possible for deaf children to be 
bi-lingual, 7.e., to use a sign language amongst themselves and 
to be completely oral when with hearing people.'® 


7 Paget, Sir Richard, Bt., “Education of. the Totally Deaf’, The 
Advancement of Science, British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Burlington, London V. 1, vol. 9, no. 36, March 1953, pp. 
437-441. 

18 “Quoted from publication of the Western Canadian Association 
of the Deaf, October 1, 1949. 
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These suggestions have materialized to the extent of setting a 
basic vocabulary and the making of a motion picture film to illus- 
trate the work of Paget and collaborators. 

It has already been noted how through the sign language the deaf 
may find recreational and literary enjoyment. With it also they 
may participate in religious services and benefit from programs 
of iteliectual merit. Shakespeare’s Macbeth has been superbly 
presented on the manual stage. In its long course as a production 
Arsenic and Old Lace drew no larger house than the one that packed 
the theater on Broadway when it was staged there in the sign lan- 
guage by a troupe of Gallaudet College players. In truth the 
Jonathan of the play never was so villainous and its two gentle old 
ladies never so whimsical as when portrayed by these same deaf 
actors employing the language of signs. We have heard “Casey 
at the Bat” given on the spoken stage by accomplished actors, but 
never with such penetrating pathos as when acted out to the accom- 
paniment of manual language. It may raise an eyebrow in surprise 
that Gilbert and Sullivan have had their day also in the sign 
language, with deaf actors, the rhythmic effect carrying the beat 
of true music. On that score, although we have listened to many 
a fluttering Titwillow Song from the Mikado, we still feel none 
demonstrated a more appealing duet than the one we saw PoBo and 
Katisha render in the sign language. 

As lovers of pantomime art know, the “dumb show” was a 
favored item in the drama of olden days, as witness Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. The circus clown carries something of the tradition into 
modern times. It will be understood then why the sign language 
lends itself so readily to this form of entertainment. This also has 
its moments of humorous relief, and a few examples will illustrate. 
Ordinarily, the gesture for feeling is made by drawing the midfinger 
of the right hand up over the heart, but we recall a sign maker who 
was left-handed execute that sign, in the course of a sermon, over 
an imaginary heart on his right side. Again, in a play in manual 
language there was a point in one of the scenes when there came 
a knock at the door, whereupon one of the actors turned and spelled 
out on his hand, ‘Come in!” and by a sort of visual “legerdemain” 
the door opened and a visitor entered. Comedy of a bizarre sort 
may be seen in another incident. When a hearing speaker appears 
before an audience of deaf persons, it is customary to have someone 
‘interpret’’, that is, render into signs simultaneously the words of 
the one who is speaking. An authenticated story has it that in one 
of the schools for the deaf, for negro children, in the South a preacher 
of the evangelical persuasion had been invited to give the Sunday 
sermon, the principal of the school acting as interpreter. The 
speaker launched upon an eloquent discourse, but unfortunately it 
had too much depth to be easily understood. The interpreter waited 
for a cue on which he could begin, all the while with a host of white 
eyeballs fixed expectantly upon him. Seized by an inspiration, he 
started on a sermon all of his own, in wholesome down-to-earth 
signs. There they were, one sermon coming from the speaker, and 
an entirely different one from the hands of the interpreter. Both 


q 
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in unison reached time for prayer, after which the children marched 
out of the hall, an enlightened if not wiser lot.1® 


The Manual Alphabet 


As has already been stated, communication by manual means 
is made precise with use of the manual alphabet, the fingers and the 
hand forming the letters quite like the act of writing with pen or 
pencil. There is a difference of course in the fact that manual 
writing is fleeting, remaining before the eyes of the reader (and in 
the palm of the hand in the case of the deaf-blind) only momentarily. 

In ordinary writing with pen the skill as a rule is concentrated in 
one hand which, except for the few who are ambidexterous, is 
transferred to the other hand only with great difficulty. In manual 
spelling, on the other hand, either hand swings into it with equal ease 
and with barely any added practice needed. 

In the United States and in almost every other land a single- 
handed alphabet is the custom, though the manner of forming the 
individual letters may vary. In the British Isles, except Ireland, 
a double-handed alphabet is used. The two-handed system is said 
to be a slower method, relying largely on a positioning of the fingers 
of one hand superimposed on the other. Thus the five vowels are 
indicated by touching the tip of the fingers on one hand in turn, 
beginning with the thumb. The remaining letters, the consonants, 
assume in a number of cases a form that approximates the shape 
of the letter as it appears in print or writing. Should one arm be 
temporarily, or otherwise, inactive, the person weuld be hard put to 
it for manual conversation. 

It seems a manual representation of the letters of the alphabet, 
regardless of the language used, gained usage in past centuries, 
particularly in the instance of religious orders which adopted rules 
of disciplined silence. The Venerable Bede speaks of such a practice 
in his ‘De Loquela per Gestum Digitorum,” thirteen hundred years 
ago. Early medieval Bibles showed pictures of finger letters. Our 
interest centers on the fact that both historically and geographically 
the manual alphabet we use today had its parentage in the late 
medieval centuries, passing from Italy to Spain and thence to 
France from which it was eventually brought to the United States. 
In the course of that passage it was seized upon as a device in teach- 
ing deaf children.” 

In ordinary usage the manual speller does not pause for punctua- 
tion or capitalization. Words run together, without space between 
them, just as was the practice in the manuscript copying by the 
monks of old. So 


thisisthewaythissentencewouldlookifspelledmanually. 


A number of simple rules will help in gaining facility and intelligi- 
bility in use. The fingers should not be tensed, the arm should be 
fairly fixed without undue gross movement, moderately extended 

19 Interpretation Into Signs,’’ American Annals of the Deaf, vol. 56, 


no. 2, March 1911, p. 232. 
20 Best, H., op. cit., pp. 518-519. 
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and raised so as to bring the hand clearly into the field of vision. 
The letters should be formed distinctly, crisply. The hand and 
fingers should have an easy fluid motion, the wrist, however, 
remaining in a relatively stationary position. A hesitant, sprawling, 
staccatic breaking movement of the hand should be avoided. The 
form of each letter should be distinct, yet merge imperceptibly (that 
is, without a jerking-like pause) with the letter that follows. Con- 
sider what it would mean if we had to do our reading 


o-f s-e-n-t-e-n-c-e t-h-i-s w-a-y 


For greater effectiveness the general rule in manual spelling is to 
hold the hand with palm toward the person or persons being ad- 
dressed. If this is reversed, the tendency is to obscure for the ob- 
server the position and movemnt of the fingers. 

On occasion the question is asked, ‘How rapid is finger spelling?” 
“Since it is a manner of writing in the air, how does it compare with 
ordinary writing?” We put this to a test with a group of twelve 
men and women who use manual spelling with natural ease. Each 
was given the same paragraph first to write out and then to spell 
manually. The passage contained 39 words, with a total of 178 
letters. The mean time for the pencil-and-paper test was 77.4 
seconds; for the manual spelling it was 38.4 seconds. This indicated 
it required only half the time for finger spelling as for ordinary 
handwriting. In the latter, 2.3 letters were completed per second; 
by finger spelling 4.6 letters per second. 

From the fact that speech, in English at least, cuts through double 
consonants and vowels (oc{c]asion, refe]f, pulfl]) and slices off the su- 
perfluous in word forms (rough = ruf), together with elisions and 
combinations by which sound elements lose partials in their charac- 
teristics, (i.e., asked = askt, writing = riting), speech obviously 
must be much faster than either hand spelling or writing, since in 
the latter two every letter is given. 


Guide Books of Manual Language 


For those who work with the deaf, in the fields of education, 
rehabilitation, social work or religious direction, it would be helpful 
to consider a number of sources or manuals for guidance in acquiring 
the fundamentals of manual communication, some of these having 
already been referred to in this discussion. Two, perhaps the most 
widely used, are the following. 


1. J. Schyler Long, “The Sign Language, A Manual of Signs.” 

This book was first privately published by the author at the 
Athens Press of Iowa City in 1918. It has since been issued by 
members of his family in a Second Edition which added a special 
appendix of religious signs, and subsequently a 1944 reprint of the 
Second Edition. The value of Dr. Long’s book lies in its descriptive 
definitions, many of them derived from the teachings of the early 
school masters of the sign language, and so is an effort to preserve 
something of its formal dignity. The definitions are carefully 
illustrated with photograph cuts. The cost of the book, cloth 
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bound, is $4.00. Recently the remaining supply of copies of the 
book, together with the original plates, has been left with Gallaudet 
College, in Washington, D.C., from which source it may still be 
ordered. 


2. Dan D. Higgins, “(How to Talk to the Deaf.” 


This work by Father Higgins was published by J. S. Paluch 
Company, Inc., 2712 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. Its 
subtitle gives word of its breadth, “The Language of Gestures, 
Expression, Impersonation, Pantomime, or Acting Used by All 
Peoples in All Ages and Everywhere.’’ It also, like Dr. Long’s book, 
has the double utility of definitions and illustration by photo-cuts, 
and includes a supplement of special religious sign sequences, such 
as The Our Father, and The Hail Mary. Again like the Long text, 
the one by Father Higgins gives an excellent explanatory introduc- 
tion and a handy concluding Index of Signs. 

A brief, but descriptive and useful, treatment is contained in 
a leaflet prepared by Stanley D. Roth, superintendent of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf. This is now out of print. 

Members of the staff of Gallaudet College have long used a 
mimeographed set of definitions in teaching classes in the sign 
language. The same institution is now undertaking a special study 
with the intention of developing a! derivative lexicon of signs. 
Cooperating with the college in this project are a number of organi- 
zations, namely, the National Association of the Deaf, the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Alumni Association 
of Gallaudet College. 

The Silent Worker has recently published a series of articles which 
analyze possible methods by which the sign vocabulary can be 
expanded and adapted to colloquial language use. 

A manual that has had considerable use is one prepared by the 
late J. W. Michaels, a missionary to the deaf. It is “A Handbook 
of the Sign Language of the Deaf,” published by the Home Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, Atlanta, Georgia (Foote 
and Davies Co., Printers), 1923. Unfortunately it is not listed as 
being in print at the present time, although it may be found in 
a number of libraries. 

The National Institute for the Deaf, 105 Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 1, England, has published a booklet, No. 491, “Conversation 
With the Deaf,” price 2s-6d. This contains some twenty pages 
of clear illustrations of the major or basic signs. It makes much 
of the act of pointing, expressions of the face, charade, movements 
simulating customary use of tool or object, indication of an out- 
standing characteristic of an object, and pointing to part of an 
object to indicate a quality it possesses, i.e., pointing to the lips to 
mean red. Although this quality of “naturalness” has a virtue about 
it, a glance through the manual reveals many signs that would 
puzzle a deaf person here. 

“Underwater Sign Language’, a brief manual prepared by 
Valentine A. Becker and published by U.S. Divers Corporation, 
is a 32-page booklet which classifies definitions of basic signs under 
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the separate headings of The Manual Alphabet, Numbers, Signs, 
People, Things, Action, Underwater Life, Colors, Place and Direc- 
tion, Time, and Miscellaneous. A copy may be obtained for $1.50 
by writing the author, 13941 La Maida, Sherman Oaks, California. 
While intended to serve a specialized need, this booklet contains 
basic principles helpful to an understanding of the language of signs 
used by the deaf. 

The book by William Tomkins, “Universal Indian Sign Lan- 
guage,”’ has been privately published by the author, address 3044 
Lawrence Street, San Diego, California. Its cost is one dollar. This 
text provides excellent supplementary material for students of the 
subject. It is the result of painstaking study of the use of manual 
communication among the plains Indians of North America. By 
diagram and definition it describes their pictographic and ideo- 
graphic symbology. In many ways it reflects a basic similarity 
with the language employed by the deaf. The latter, sometimes 
called the American system of signs, is a development after having 
been brought to this country by Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
and the deaf teacher, Laurent Clerc, from France in 1817. The 
treatise by Tomkins makes clear the underlying nature of manual 
language. Even the differences give emphasis to the principle that 
signs cluster about characteristic concepts. For instance, as has 
been stated, in the language of the deaf, symbols having to do with 
thought spring from the forehead, the seat of learning; in the Indian 
signs the original idea was that “thinking or understanding was done 
with the heart,” and so made the sign “drawn from the heart,” i.¢. 


Hold right hand, back up, against left breast, index extended 
and pointing to left; move hand horizontally outwards eight 
or ten inches, turning palm downward. 


For those who wish a scholarly, yet easily read, discussion of the 
use of language by nonverbal devices, a book by Jurgen Ruesch and 
Weldon Kees may be recommended. This work, ‘Nonverbal 
Communication’, gives a broad survey of practices that have been 
developed in the visual perception of human relations. In addition 
to exposition of the theory, it is profusely illustrated with striking 
photographs. It is published by the University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1956. 


SuMMARY 


Manual language is more than a means of communication. It is 
an expression of emotional content within the individual. 

Conversing by manual methods is long rooted in human history. 

Manual means of communication is a natural phenomenon. 

For the deaf communicating with one another manually is a sure 
and facile method and, further, carries the emotional warmth for 
them that speech does for hearing persons. 

Manual language can serve well as a vehicle for intellectual 
attainment, as witness the program at Gallaudet College. 

There are four types of manual communication: Pantomime, 
natural gesture, pictographic symbols formed manually, and finger 
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spelling. In ordinary usage these are employed together, re-enforc- 
ing one another. 

The sign language as used by the deaf does not lend itself to the 
sequential use of grammatical discourse. Thus it is not straight 
language as customarily employed. 

Sign symbols are founded on logical underlying concepts. There 
is a reason for almost all of them, that is, they are near correct 
illustrations in motion of both material objects and abstract ideas. 

The language of signs establishes a bond of sympathy among the 
deaf, providing the means of meeting important social needs among 
themselves. 

The same signs may assume three different patterns, namely, the 
formal for dignified use, the colloquial for ordinary discourse, and 
the familiar or greatly abbreviated for home and family use. 

Relatively, the store of sign-vocabulary is a limited one. 

Basically, the use of signs sets up a mode of thinking with the 
contour of ideas rather than of word-symbols. In this sense thought 
process has abstract quality. 

The sign language of the deaf suggests a philological similarity 
with other languages, viz, that of the American Indians and other 
peoples. 

Clustering about common roots is a characteristic of sign-symbols. 

In a large sense the system of gesture usage is grounded on 
reality. It is not subject to vagueness of derivation. For this 
reason it is universal in character. 

Variants in shades of meaning can be obtained by adroit adapta- 
tions of facial expression and mime. 

The deaf acquire their manual language naturally. It is no 
special art requiring labored effort of learning. To attempt to block 
off this outlet of expression will tend to create emotional thwarting. 

It has been proposed by some that it may be possible to employ 
the sign language to advantage in educational processes for young 
totally deaf children. This suggestion embodies the conversion 
of gestures to a grammatically ordered system, each sign having 
a word counterpart, both to be taught with the corresponding 
speech symbols. 

Signs serve as an effective medium in providing recreation and 
entertainment for the deaf. 

The deaf of most nations employ single-handed manual alphabets. 
An exception is the two-handed method in use in the British Isles. 

Finger spelling is probably twice as rapid as handwriting. In 
turn, it is slower than speech. 

A number of manuals of sign language have been published. 
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The Deaf At Work 


B. M. Scuowe, B.S., L.H.D. 


Labor Economics Research Specialist 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


AS A veteran of something like 39 years in industrial relations, 
with special reference to deaf workers, I have a feeling of kin- 
ship with the men and women of the rehabilitation service. Chances 
are good, I think, that we speak the same language. 

Your aversion to success stories keyed to sweetness and light, but 
not much relation to the tough problems of real life, will match my 
own. At the same time, you will have no more use for sterile pessi- 
mism than I have. 

An eminent psychiatrist stated it better than I can. “As long as 
there is life,”’ he wrote, “there are positive assets—action, choice, 
hope—not in the imagination, but in a clear understanding of the 
situation, goals and possibilities. Instead of running away from 
reality, there should be a positive selection of the sensible, workable 
resources... attention to what can be brought into one’s life, and 
what is attainable—not merely an optimism with its counterpart 
in defeatism.” 

Putting these principles into practice at a seminar on industrial 
employment for deaf college graduates at Gallaudet College last 
May, I volunteered the thought that, to my imperfect knowledge, 
there were no jobs in office or laboratory made to measure for the 
deaf. Job functions and specifications were not drawn up with the 
deaf in mind in the first instance. Consultation, conference and 
telephone were normal job qualifications in every instance, either 
expressed or implied. 

Nevertheless, I assured them, it has been demonstrated time and 
again that the white collar field is not closed to the deaf. There are 
jobs where oral communication is not quite so critical, and there are 
employers who are not constitutionally averse to a bit of tinkering 
with job specifications—perhaps some inconsequential re-routing 
of function to reduce interpersonal communication to manageable 
proportions. 

We know there are opportunities in this vicinity, and we also 
know that it may take some ingenuity to dig them out. To this end 
I suggested that prospects for the deaf college graduate would prob- 
ably be enhanced if the employer had the opportunity to talk things 
over in advance with someone familiar with the contours of the grad- 
uate’s communication difficulty, some one who also understood 
something about the kind of job-tinkering which might be helpful. 
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It was an informal session and at this point a student raised his 
hand for a question. 

“You mean,” said he, “that the deaf have to have a ‘pull’ in 
order to get a job?” 

That set off an involved discussion of the nature and ethics of 
“pulls” and I am afraid we never did get a clear picture of the duties 
and function of this liaison or contact man I had in mind. One way 
or another we always get de-railed when we try to face up to the 
tough facts. 

As employment counselors, however, we have no real choice in 
the matter. Unless we do just that, we are more likely than not to 
end up as mere tub-thumpers and horn-tooters marching about the 
citadel with no prospect whatever that the walls will fall down on 
command. 

Still on the realistic side, and a shade more gratifying, is the 
flattering assumption that this country probably leads the way in 
educational facilities for the deaf and in total productivity of its 
deaf citizens. I take Kenneth W. Hodgson, the Englishman, for 
my authority on that point. 

I mention this because it helps get things in perspective, not for 
the purpose of self-congratulation. For the truth is there is really 
little room for self-congratulation anywhere along the line, as I 
think I can show later on. 

We have achieved that leadership while barely scratching the 
surface. Our solid accomplishments down to date provide little 
more than a clue to the true potential of the deaf worker and a 
challenge to finish the job. 

Since my experience centers in Akron, Ohio, I must draw heavily 
on the situation in that city to illustrate this theme. 

In the pinch of two world wars, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., busily recruited all the deaf 
workers they could get. Although deaf workers were rather freely 
employed in a few other cities and industries, particularly in World 
War II, in most cases they were closely confined to specified opera- 
tions in defense production. Akron was, and is, I believe, the leader 
in range and stability of employment, as well as numbers. 

The natural question is: Does the rubber industry have any special 
affinity for the deaf? Or is there anything in the industrial climate 
of Akron which is particularly salubrious for people who have no 
perception of sound? 

Naturally, the answer must be “yes.” These things don’t just 
drop down from on high. There must be a reason. 

But try and find it. It does not lie on the surface. The easy and 
glamorous assumptions simply do not pan out on close inspection. 

First, noise is not a factor. No one risks his hearing when he works 
in rubber. Second, no bright and shining benefactor unlocked the 
doors for purely altruistic reasons. I spent fruitless years investigat- 
ing both possibilities. Tough as it is to part from our sweet illu- 
sions, this pair must be permanently discarded at once. 

The deaf were employed for business reasons and on sound busi- 
ness principles—so simple and sound that they remained diamonds 
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under my feet for more years than I like to count. I confess with 
some embarrassment that I had only a rough idea of the forces which 
really were at work until I read an article by Eva Russel Stunkel in 
the September issue of the American Annals of the Deaf—September, 
1957, that is. 

She was talking about learning and reasoning with nonverbal 
material when something clicked upstairs and all the well-worn 
facts of my experience in Akron suddenly dropped into their ap- 
propriate slots. 

The resulting pattern was such a perfect fit for all known circum- 
stances that I do not think anyone will wish to raise a question 
about it. 

Best of all, Akron has no monopoly on that pattern. The pattern 
is shared with many industries in many cities. Not many industries 
have recognized that fact, perhaps, but is there anything to prevent 
us from bringing them to realization? 

You will appreciate all this the more after a glimpse at the total 
setting. Let me take the time for a comprehensive review. 

In Akron, the deaf workers, men and women, have been employed 
on many operations quite unrelated to rubber products, especially 
in war time. You could find them, and may still find some of them, 
working as machinists, punch press operators, armature winders, 
painters, on gunmount and aircraft sub-assemblies and many other 
operations—usually semi-skilled, but sometimes skilled trades. 

In World War I, the superintendent of the School for the Deaf 
in New Mexico personally arranged to send three of his best boys 
all the way to Akron—half way across the continent. In World 
War II, field workers for the rehabilitation service advanced trans- 
portation to Akron for deaf men and women from as far away as 
Florida. 

Such official sponsorship takes this migration out of the realm of 
personal whim and fancy and clothes it with portents of the most 
significant sort for all who are occupied with the utilization of deaf 
manpower. For one thing, employment opportunities for the deaf 
seem to be few and far between even in war time. 

There was also a notable migration from Oklahoma during World 
War II without any official sponsor as far as I know. It is hard to 
say just what significance should attach to this except that the deaf 
can, and do, take the initiative in their own hands when the occasion 
warrants. 

These were fine people, almost without exception. I wish you 
could visit with me some of the homes they have established in 
Akron. Considering that they were, in a sense, castoffs from their 
native states, you would wonder just how spendthrift Americans 
can get with their resources of deaf manpower. 

Published reports of the numbers employed in Akron often have 
been highly inflated. Estimates ranged into the thousands, but 
hundreds would be much nearer to it even at the peak of war work. 
Actually, there is no need to try to overawe anyone with numbers. 
It is obvious that the development was phenomenal, regardless of 
numbers. 
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Far more significant is the fact that at war’s end the readjustment 
was no more painful for deaf employees than for hearing. Somé re- 
duction of forces, downgrading and transfers were unavoidable. 
The deaf workers participated in all this, share and share alike, with 
the hearing—with the result that the Akron area still has perhaps 
the highest concentration of deaf workers you will find anywhere in 
the world. 

As hiring slowed down in the interval between wars, the tendency 
was for wider dispersal of deaf workers throughout the district, 
with more employers and industries. There is no yardstick which 
would measure this dispersal empirically, but the visible evidence 
points persuasively toward wider acceptance of the deaf in this re- 
gion than in other population centers. 

iveryone in Akron has had more or less close contact with the 
deaf. Many have lived as neighbors to a hard-working family 
headed by deaf parents. Salespeople and public servants of all 
description are familiar with the communication problem of the 
deaf and prepared, from experience, to deal with it without serious 
inconvenience. 

When a deaf person applies for a job, it is not a novel experience 
for the employer, and the application can be considered with more 
or less realistic appreciation of this person’s aptitudes as well as his 
disability. 

Would there be a similar employment pattern in any city with a 
similar proportion of deaf residents? That seems to be a reasonable 
assumption. If the deaf were better known, they would be more 
widely accepted. 

Right here we have the inception of the popular notion that the 
deaf need “more publicity.”” There is no question that they need to 
be better known, but do not expect me to put more than one very 
small egg in this “publicity” basket. It requires a fine marksman to 
hit the target with publicity of such a delicate nature and a miss may 
be disastrous—a little like William Tell shooting the apple from his 
son’s head. 

Moreover, in our case, the very best publicity would not be the 
equivalent of personal acquaintance. We have heard too much of 
“publicity” for its own sake. Actually it is too weak a reed to bear 
our weight. 

From the general slant of this argument, you may suspect that I 
am leading up to a proposal for ‘‘colonies”’ or ‘concentration centers”’ 
for the deaf at strategic points where they can work out their des- 
tinies with a minimum of friction. That has theoretical advantages, 
perhaps, but only theoretical. It would not work in an economy of 
free men. 

The concept might be adaptable, however. It might be good 
strategy to focus attention on a few key employers in each metro- 
politan center rather than to aim for a thin dispersal of jobs over 
many employers. 

What I really aim for is to center your attention on the most 
critical link in the chain of productive employment for the deaf: 
the point of contact between employer and the deaf job-seeker. 
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Sometimes a relative or near friend is in a position to effect a 
favorable introduction. Sometimes the employer himself has had 
previous experience with deaf workers. Employment can be ef- 
fected through many different channels. So far as the deaf are con- 
cerned, however, you can be certain that special agencies of one kind 
or another have been at work every time a deaf person is hired—in 
factory, office or laboratory. 

Some well-meaning volunteers undertake this function with 
disastrous results. A bungler is more likely to obstruct than to 
facilitate the introduction. I have seen that happen on several 
oceasions and I would not leave it to amateurs. It is a job for pro- 
fessionals. 

In view of the peculiar helplessness of the deaf at this contact 
point, it seems to me that the Rehabilitation Service would function 
most effectively if it departed from established practice just enough 
to give top priority to this critical juncture in its work with the deaf. 
The deaf, I believe, are unique in this respect. 

Even in Akron deaf workers have fallen far short of optimum 
acceptance. If I gave the impression that Akron was a sort of 
Utopia for the deaf, that was an error. One of the three big rubber 
companies in Akron has steadfastly refused any kind of employment. 
Acceptance has been far short of exemplary in many other establish- 
ments. The marvel is that Akron provides exceptional employment 
opportunities for the deaf with only limited acceptance. If limited 
acceptance accomplishes so much in Akron, what would you expect 
to find in the average city? 

As I said, there is some evidence that acceptance is advanced a 
notch when there is better acquaintance. But casual acquaintance 
obviously isn’t the complete answer.’ Is there any basis for this com- 
mon pattern of exclusion, persisting even with the benefit of casual 
acquaintance? I think there is. We may as well face it. 

A broad sampling of popular sentiment in an average city some 
years ago disclosed that twenty-five per cent of the general popula- 
tion felt an ingrained aversion to the deaf; sixteen per cent had a 
special liking for them and the rest were indifferent. 

From personal experience as a deaf worker and observer of many 
deaf workers, I would venture the opinion that this finding is prob- 
ably fair enough. At rare intervals we meet individuals who ob- 
viously are embarrassed, and sometimes definitely irritated, in the 
presence of the deaf. 

There are many ways to account for it. It may be the result 
of what might be considered a “traumatic’’ experience with a deaf 
relative for example. But I also suspect that a personality survey 
of the same population by psychiatrists would show that approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of the people exhibit characteristic 
symptoms of introversion, sixteen per cent can be identified as 
extroverts, and the rest somewhere in between. 

In any event, how many people of your acquaintance enjoy 100% 
acceptance in all their contacts? The introverts among them prob- 
ably do not like even themselves. 

The foreman introvert is miscast in life, to be sure. Nevertheless, 
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he is far from being extinct. And it is no trick at all for him to ra- 
ticnalize his aversion to deaf employees in a dozen different ways. 

Yet we should not pass this off too lightly. It is more significant 
than the popular canard that ‘gentlemen prefer blondes.” (I have 
to label it “canard” because my wife was a distinct brunette when 
I married her. She is a platinum blonde now, like my mustache.) 

The serious fact is that we could operate much more effectively 
in the employment field if we had more specific information on the 
size, shape and texture of this flaw in our personal relations. 

I have observed it carefully from my first day in industrial rela- 
tions but would not want to pose as a final authority by any means. 
I do, however, take issue with Hodgson on one point. Perhaps it is 
different in Britain, but so far as my experience goes, American 
workmen never resent the introduction of qualified deaf workers in 
their work group. The emphasis here is on “qualified.”” We cannot 
pretend that every deaf worker is a model of rectitude. 

I am perfectly familiar with complaints from deaf workers that 
they are not getting a fair shake in job assignments. So I go out in 
the shop and talk with the foreman. There may be a misunderstand- 
ing on either side. The situation may be easily remedied, or it may 
not. But in any case, I have never found outright discrimination. 

Suppose a deaf worker complains that he is not getting a fair 
share of the overtime work in his department. The foreman admits 
it and explains that only one or two men come in for overtime work 
and it is necessary for them to have special instructions for particular 
duties. They must also maintain contact with skeleton crews in 
other departments. The deaf worker says all this is duck soup for 
him. The foreman claims that it entails unreasonable delay and 
inconvenience. How would you decide the issue? Is this discrimina- 
tion? 

The line of promotion to jobs of greater responsibility sometimes 
is blocked for the deaf. It may be a comparatively simple matter to 
tailor the starting job to the measurements of the deaf worker, but 
what about the next rung up the ladder and the one above that? 

In our schools we aim to put a lot of spizz and self-confidence in 
our deaf boys and girls. This is an asset to them in reasonable 
proportions but when it soars to the vain boast that “the deaf can 
do ANYTHING,” I object. 

We want them to be energetic and self-confident, but they should 
also be equipped with a cushion of humility to preserve equilibrium 
in the face of inherent frustrations—perhaps a certain sensitivity in 
respect to their own inexorable limitations and also in respect to 
the compassion that surely motivates their hearing associates about 
ninety per cent of the time when it is merited. The psychologists 
have a name for it, I think. They call it “empathy.”’ We could do 
with more of that. 

Unfortunately, too many of the deaf are more sensitive to dis- 
crimination than they are to compassion. To some of them, even 
fancied discrimination takes on the aspects of insidious group an- 
tagonism after the pattern of racial and religious discrimination. 

But to my mind, there is a valid distinction here which is very im- 
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portant. We can expect to encounter individual preferences and, in 
some cases, personal antagonism which are related to deafness only 
indirectly, if at all. But there isn’t even a trace of group antagonism 
and, hence, no group discrimination as such things are commonly 
understood. 

Most of the world is compassionate—willing and even anxious to 
give us something better than an even break. To understand this 
is half the battle, I do verily believe. 

Outright exploitation of the deaf is so rare that it has never ap- 
peared to me as a problem. It does occur, however. In the de- 
plorable 1930’s an employer in another state went so far as to claim 
exemption for deaf employees under the minimum wage law, though 
deafness was no handicap whatever for the work on which they were 
engaged. 

There can be no question that employment opportunities for the 
deaf are affected in some degree by workmen’s compensation laws, 
group insurance plans, private pension plans and so on through the 
whole list. This is due mainly to misapprehensions about how the 
deaf are affected and employers today are generally better informed 
on this subject than they were a few years ago. I think it is not 
necessary to go into that here. 

Several times I have dusted off my crystal ball and tried to peer 
into the future of the deaf workman as it pertains to the upcoming 
age of automation and nuclear fission. Even the experts, however, 
are not agreed on the extent and pattern of automation. The crystal 
ball remains cloudy. My feeling is that we may safely wait to cross 
this bridge when we come to it. 

The long term drift of employment from manufacturing to 
service and distribution industries is another consideration which 
strikes me as being of more than passing interest. Vocational train- 
ing programs need to be geared to such trends, but I must leave it 
for others to enlarge on that subject. 

Time and again over the years I have been asked to furnish a list 
of occupations suitable for the deaf. After several abortive at- 
tempts, I gave it up. 

One reason is that a job list of this sort would be exclusive as well 
as inclusive and I shuddered at the thought of putting any arbitrary 
limit on the versatility of deaf workers. They are constantly pop- 
ping up in unexpected places and doing very well, thank you. Who 
am I to limit their range of opportunity? 

For the most part, these uncommon careers testify to exceptional 
ingenuity in job tailoring. Means have been found to leap or to by- 
pass the communications barrier. 

For the average, we may say that the deaf can be trained for any 
occupation where a deafened person can work. Many are deafened 
on the job and only rarely is it necessary to remove them. To train 
a young deaf person for some of these jobs may present obstacles 
but, in principle, this rule is good. 

More particularly, we may say that the deaf are most effective 
on bench or machine where dexterity is at a premium and where 
they can produce as individuals rather than as members of a work 
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This is a simple deduction. Training for a job of this type requires 
little verbalization. Interpersonal communication is reduced to a 
minimum in actual production after the operation has been learned. 

These are generalities rather than specific job titles, but job-titles 
aren’t as definitive as they look. For job content varies from in- 
dustry to industry and from plant to plant for the same job-title— 
particularly with respect to the communications component, which 
is critical for our purposes. 

Therefore, the best delineation of the jobs we are looking for prob- 
ably will come within the province of such descriptive generalities. 

It was in this area that I found the affinity between the deaf and 
the rubber industry. The job qualifications of the one closely 
matched the typical job description in the other. It was simple good 
business to hire the deaf. 

Worked out in detail, you will see just what a close match this 
was. I am able to identify five points which seem to be critical. 


1. In rubber we have a mass production operation with characteristic 
division of labor. 


For our purposes, this means, among other things, semi-skilled 
labor. This is not to say that the deaf cannot qualify for skilled 
trades. Nevertheless, semi-skilled may be the optimum level for 
many who reason and learn more by means of symbols than through 
verbalization. So far as Akron is concerned, we had a hard core of 
effective semi-skilled workers building up an attitude of general ac- 
ceptance which eventually produced some more or less contingent 
opportunities in skilled trades and even in physical sciences. Today, 
Firestone has four senior grade deaf chemists. 


2. The common pattern of production is at individual stations rather 
than on assembly line or work crew. 


Though the deaf may, under proper circumstances, fit into assembly 
lines or work crews, it is easy to see the advantage of individual sta- 
tions as a general thing. Interpersonal communications are at a 
minimum after the operation is once mastered. On airwing framing 
during World War II, Firestone had a crack all-deaf crew that set 
production records. This was an exception to approved practice at 
two points. Such grouping or segregation of deaf workers cannot be 
recommended in the normal run of employment. But the circum- 
stances here were distinctly not normal. We had outstanding per- 
sonnel at hand before we tried the experiment. It was a situation 
which will not often be duplicated. 


3. There is a brief in-plant training period, invariably by the ‘“show- 
them-how”’ method. 


Very little verbal material is used even with hearing trainees. It 
is a simple matter to by-pass it with the deaf. Classes in aero- 
dynamics for airwing trainees were omitted for all but a few of the 
deaf. Most spent their class time at the bench learning to use the 
tools of the trade. This limited their opportunities for advancement 
perhaps but did speed the day when they could produce their full 
quota on the production line. 
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4. Emphasis is on manual dexterity and organization of the job to 
reduce waste motion. 


Rhythm, timing, coordination—resembling the skills of the athlete— 
are prime requirements on typical operations. The demands are 
moderate, yet they afford enough satisfaction to remain attractive 
and stimulating for the average workman. Vocational training 
which provides familiarity in the use of tools and machinery in 
general, in the fundamental principles of safety and shop practice is 
ample to give the deaf trainee a head-start which makes him a prize 
pupil. 


5. High level incentive pay on nearly all jobs. 


So far as pay is concerned, these jobs compare favorably with skilled 
trades. 

The rubber industry, and mass production industry in general, 
has no monopoly on jobs of this type. The description will fit many 
production jobs in many industries, both large and small. 

Many people are critical of the vocational training program 
because it does not produce a higher percentage of skilled craftsmen. 
My own feeling is that the objectives I have mentioned—familiarity 
with tools, machinery, processes, safety—probably are more in 
keeping with the limitations which are inherent in a school of the 
type we are considering here. 

It is axiomatic, I think, that vocational schools do not produce 
journeymen in the craft. In every case, some further apprenticeship 
is required, with more or less heavy demands on verbalization. 
When the situation is favorable, some deaf youths may wish to 
persist in skilled trades, perhaps in a trade that the school is not 
equipped to teach. The Rehabilitation Service makes this possible 
for them. There is only one common requirement for every able- 
bodied deaf youth. That is: thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals that are useful in all trades and occupations. 

With few exceptions, the vocational training departments in our 
residential schools are doing just that. The deaf graduate is 
equipped with skills and discipline which are worthy of respect by 
any employer. 

Under the conditions I have described in Akron, quite a few deaf 
young men who lacked verbal skills to get far in the academic de- 
partment at school have demonstrated great learning ability on 
various operations in the industry. Stunkel quite reasonably 
postulates an ability to learn with what she calls “non-verbal ma- 
terial.” 

I recall particularly one newcomer to the employment office while 
workers were urgently needed in war time whose verbalization dur- 
ing the employment interview was so faint and faulty that the case 
seemed almost hopeless. 

In view of manpower needs at the time, however, it seemed ad- 
visable to consult the employment manager. It was hard to find 
words to present the case briefly but the manager and I had worked 
together for many years and un‘erstood each other’s methods well 
enough. 
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I led my man into his office and told him, “Here is 185 pounds of 
good health. Do you need any good health today?” 

Mr. Hannah, the manager, looked my man over without a word, 
rifled swiftly through his file of job requisitions and silently handed 
me one. That was all there was to it. It was a very good job, too. 
One that closely fitted the job description already mentioned. 

Never once did I have a complaint from this man’s foreman. In 
the course of time he paid off a small mortgage on his father’s farm, 
married, bought a home, and is now raising a family. I never heard 
that he owned a ear, but that would be well within the range of the 
common pattern. 

Speech and lipreading surely are conveniences. But at this time 
we are considering practical utility on the job and I, myself, have 
never seen speech and lipreading developed to the level where they 
were really dependable instruments for business communication. 

An employer who has had little experience with the deaf is sure to 
say that he prefers deaf workers who can speak and read lips. As 
he sees it, such skills are the obvious solution of the whole problem. 
He is simply saying that he would like to have the communication 
problem solved. Nor is he alone in this. So would we all. But it 
is not quite that simple. 

Within the past year, a young foreman with whom I had had no 
previous acquaintance stopped at my desk to consult me about a 
deaf man working for him who had taken to the bottle and was fast 
heading for serious trouble. Actual dismissal looms in hopeless 
cases of this kind. 

We discussed various angles and I inquired if the employee was 
in any immediate danger of dismissal. ‘‘No. No. Nothing of that 
kind,” the foreman exclaimed. “TI don’t want to lose him. I just 
want to see if you can’t help straighten him out.” 

As he was leaving, he paused in the doorway and once more ad- 
monished me, “You understand, I don’t want to lose him.” He 
seemed genuinely concerned. 

Except for certain personality traits, with which I was already 
familiar, this deaf employee was fairly typical of the group. 

After the foreman disappeared, I stood for a long moment staring 
vacantly at the empty doorway. The bitter was all mixed up with 
the sweet. On balance, however— 

That is the question. On balance—what? For my own part, I[ 
can tell you truly that I feel no inclination whatever to surrender. 


Resource Needs of the Deaf and Ways 
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Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Washington 25, D.C. 


HE TRADITIONAL pattern of thinking among those of us 

with long years of experience in serving the deaf is that we have 
generally a rather nice, effective operation. The foundation for this 
type of thought is the unparalleled economic and social accomplish- 
ments of American deaf people. The parallel here implied refers to 
deaf people of other lands whose occupational achievements and 
social independence do not compare favorably to those of deaf 
Americans. 

Two common factors related to the foregoing require some ampli- 
fication. The first is the widespread practice of accrediting these 
favorable circumstances almost entirely to our excellent schoo] 
system for deaf people. The second, conversely, is our strange yet 
persistent disregard of the most important reasons of all, specifically, 
our free and booming economy and our historically hallowed zeal] 
for universal application of the right to individual determination. 
Certainly, the rapid development of the American economy where 
the high grade productive skills of deaf people are prized has evolved 
a climate most favorable economically for them. Whether the 
economic factors or the ingrained respect for the rights of others, 
which has its roots in the very foundations of this country, is the 
more important is moot. Both surely are vital in providing the 
healthy framework in which American deaf people have achieved 
their current happy circumstances. We can proceed with assurance 
that our excellent school system for the deaf functioning m a demo- 
cratic setting which in turn thrives in a booming economy has 
enabled American deaf people to rise to heights that our first teach- 
ers of the deaf almost a century and a half ago could have scarcely 
conceived. 

This optimistic picture of the deaf may set the stage for general 
feelings of comfort and relaxation regarding our responsibilities to 
the group. Furthermore, one might very well begin to wonder just 
what resource needs might be brought into focus against such a 
backdrop of widespread good feeling and success. Any suggestions 
of smugness that arise in our breasts should be promptly stifled. 

A recent survey conducted in Wisconsin by the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation with the support of the Association of the 
Deaf has brought to light some highly challenging findings. Let me 
say first that I do not have any doubt whatsoever that the circum- 
stances in Wisconsin point to possible conditions in every other 
state. Generally speaking, we are one country and, although we 
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do have pockets of economic distress and variation here and there, 
the high level of our economy does not utterly by-pass any state. 
I assume that you agree with these ground rules. 

Now let us take a look at the Wisconsin findings. Over 10 per- 
cent of the sampling were unemployed or marginally employed. 
Projected against the estimated deaf population of the State this 
would mean more than 400 unemployed or employed at less than 
subsistence levels. Very rough estimates indicate about 300 unem- 
ployed and 100 marginally employed in this total. The impact of 
the figures would probably be somewhat less severe with more in- 
formation about each case as we would very likely find some whose 
age, infirmity, location, or other irreversible factors contribute im- 
portantly to their inadequate employment. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that complacency should not be one of our characteristics. 
Finally, the hard fact remains that the median wage for the surveyed 
group was close to 25 percent lower than that for all industrial work- 
ers in the State. Whether or not these facts and interpretations are 
accurate or fully applicable in other states, the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the circumstances of American deaf people are much 
less rosy than we like to think. 

In further illustration, let me cite findings right here in New York 
in a rather well controlled survey of state mental hospitals in which 
were found 240 mentally ill deaf persons even before the survey was 
complete. This is shocking information to those of us who have 
worked with the deaf for an appreciable length of time. In fact we 
are prone to resist it. We regard the findings as suspect. Why is 
this so? 

There are probably more answers to this question than one can 
casually deduce. However, one obvious reply is that we are engaged 
in the very difficult undertaking of merchandizing an imperfect 
article in a highly competitive market. Accordingly, we may tend 
to marvel and find our satisfactions in the acceptable performance 
of the majority whose levels of accomplishment have been a con- 
siderable drain upon our time and talents. It may then be natural 
that we are resigned to accept as irreversible the circumstances of 
our marginal and submarginal deaf people who are after all a 
minority within a minority. Moreover, the emotionally disturbed 
deaf person, the young deaf man with tuberculosis, the frail young 
deaf lady with limited cardiac reserve, the mentally retarded or 
epileptic deaf youth, all these are relatively few and far between in 
the panorama of our experience. Everywhere that we turn in the 
closely knit brotherhood of specialists for the deaf we hear again and 
again the comment that all the deaf are employed. As mentioned 
previously, we strain away from the suggestion that many deaf 
persons could be involved with emotional and mental problems. 
We accept as one more cross to bear permanently the plight of the 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed deaf person who is in 
and out of employment from day to day. 

As long as this false sense of general well-being prevails, we are 
immersed in a mesmerism, with consequent stagnation, indifference 
and unawareness regarding the great strides being made elsewhere 
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in establishing social welfare institutions to meet the needs of the 
people. Let us give a second thought to the 400 unemployed and 
marginally employed deaf in a thriving state, to the large numbers 
in mental hospitals. Then let us resolve anew that we shall bring 
into focus the basic needs which are underpinning this condition 
and do whatever is necessary to resolve them forthwith. 


The Most Fundamental Need 


Frequently interested observers of a given social situation are 
nonplussed by the fact that all of the parts do not fall nicely into 
place when they are at hand and so obviously available. For exam- 
ple, in a public service program such as ours they would be quick to 
recognize that we have fairly well defined concepts of what we want 
to do, of some of the things that we need to do it, and of how it 
might be done. Moreover, we also have the funds to do the job. 
Why then are we not getting it done? The answer to this question 
is synonymous with the most fundamental need of any public service 
program. 

The public service worker comes to recognize and grasp for solu- 
tions to this basic need as he gains increasing experience. He 
learns that he cannot project a sound program in a vacuum. The 
rise or fall of his program rests in large measure on the extent to 
which he develops understanding, acceptance and response. He 
must first achieve community-wide understanding of what he is 
trying to do. He must then insure that there is full acceptance 
among community leaders and the people at whom his work is di- 
rected that it is necessary and desirable. We might call this a stable 
framework upon which to hang the basic substance of the program. 
Finally, it is presumed that with understanding and acceptance hav- 
ing been realized and with the necessary funds available to build a 
program, he will somewhere find the necessary responsiveness to 
put the program into operation. Responsiveness is much more than 
mere approval or applause. It is the willingness and determination 
to act to accomplish what needs to be done. 

This then is our most fundamental need in the vocational re- 
habilitation program for the deaf. The reason why we are not fur- 
ther along the road to the type of vocational rehabilitation program 
deaf people should have is that we have not yet had the understand- 
ing and acceptance that we need, from which the expected response 
will spring. A series of training operations like we have enjoyed 
this past week will be instrumental in galvanizing nationally the 
growing understanding and acceptance of the great possibilities for 
the deaf inherent in Public Law 565. Even more hopefully, a few 
dedicated pioneers may be enlisted in the drive for a realistic voca- 
tional rehabilitation program to meet all of the occupational adjust- 
ment needs of all deaf persons. 


Specific Resource Needs 


Resource needs in vocational rehabilitation of the deaf seem con- 
sistently to fall into two broad classifications, namely, personnel 
and facilities. We do not presume that we can identify and describe 
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all of the needs in each category because we do not yet know what 
all of them are. Some will come to light only as we really get in- 
volved with the obvious. It will be helpful to all of us to identify 
some of the currently known resource needs and simultaneously 
suggest specific means by which they may be resolved. 


Personnel 


In common with other service programs vocational rehabilitation 
needs people. With properly trained, competent personnel we can 
do a great deal with a very little as has been proven time and again 
in state programs that are blessed with the proper personnel to 
work effectively with deaf persons. 

The paramount personnel need is vocational rehabilitation 
counselors who are especially competent to work with insight and 
confidence in deaf clients. They are indeed rare people. The state 
agencies are aware of this need and are alert to possibilities for meet- 
ing it. Right now the search for qualified people focuses on hearing 
workers who are skilled in manual communication and who have a 
rich experience in working with the deaf in schools or elsewhere. 
Eventually, as our personnel increases from the current 1800 or so 
counselors to the over 4500 we assume to be necessary, there will be 
increasing opportunities for mature deaf persons who are well trained 
counselors. 

The training program at Gallaudet College will some day be 
lengthened to at least a full semester to provide counselors with 
normal hearing to perform high quality counseling work with deaf 
clients. Recruitment of younger people for this challenging field of 
service might be stepped up sharply. Since our special schools for 
the deaf have the same problem, a joint recruitment job may be 
more productive for both programs than competing efforts. 

A second personnel need is found in an as yet undefined area, 
specifically personal adjustment training of deaf adults. These are 
the people whom we must have to provide the wide selection of 
services that our marginal and submarginal people need if they are 
ever to attain the capacity for independence necessary to sustained 
competitive employment. We do not currently have people like 
this except such teachers as might qualify and be available. We do 
not even have a proper name or title for the work. The critical 
aspects of the dearth of this personnel resource is clearer if we take a 
look at the kinds of service that they will provide. It will be pat- 
terned to the given individual’s needs. They may teach him some of 
the three R’s, enough language, writing, reading and arithmetic 
to achieve a reasonable degree of independence in the community. 
With another person they may strive to improve personal appear- 
ance, personal hygiene, and performance in interrelationships. 
Such persons will give the necessary sustained supportive work to 
emotionally involved deaf persons who can not otherwise cope with 
environmental demands. Perhaps it is proper to think of a worker 
of this kind as being almost as important in rehabilitation of the 
deaf as the counselor himself, especially in reference to the marginal 
client. 
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A third critical personnel need is the placement officer who has the 
experience and training necessary to communicate fully with and 
have confidence in deaf clients. An important service of placement 
officers throughout all state services is job counseling. It is par- 
ticularly important with many deaf clients who want only jobs and 
quickly. Too often the communication barrier is so mutually frus- 
trating to the untrained placement officer and his client as to result 
in a very inadequate service. We hope that as our training programs 
increase, more and more placement officers will be able to partici- 
pate and thereby improve their confidence in and service to deaf 
applicants. 

The foregoing are personnel needs that are clearly recognizable 
and obtainable at this time. There are to be sure other needs for 
well trained professional workers for the deaf. However, the need 
is so closely identified with a specific facility that we shall now pass 
over to the second aspect of our resource needs after having said 
simply that all personnel needs can yield only to intensified recruit- 
ment efforts with inducements of proper rewards. 


Facility Needs 


The relatively thin distribution of the small number of deaf peo- 
ple that we have over the country compounds the problem of ade- 
quate facilities to meet the needs of those requiring vocational re- 
habilitation services above and beyond the ordinary. Our first step 
is to label facilities that would meet the needs of some of these very 
severely disabled persons. 

Our Mental Health Project for the literate Deaf at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute has definitely proved the need for a 
special service for mentally ill deaf people within the framework of 
ongoing mental health programs. We quickly anticipate here the 
clear need for qualified mental health personnel to serve them. Our 
experience is yet too meager to spell out the precise kind of facility 
that can be most effective. Perhaps this will vary from State to 
State and community to community in accordance with local cir- 
cumstances. 

We have already pointed out the need for workers to serve the 
marginal and submarginal deaf. We have also emphasized the thin 
distribution of deaf people. It is apparent that these highly special- 
ized workers must have a place in which to extend their services to 
the severely handicapped deaf people who need them and that such 
a place should probably be a residential institution. In our early 
thinking on this problem we have labeled this proposed unit a 
personal adjustment training center because that is the classification 
given to the types of services these people need in the vocational 
rehabilitation program. Although we do not have enough experience 
to assign a priority rating to any given facility for the deaf, we would 
place none higher than personal adjustment training centers where 
deaf adults whose handicapping condition is compounded by 
personal problems may be served. 

Another important facility need for deaf people is the conserva- 
tion of speech clinic. This probably should not be separated from 
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established speech and hearing centers. Its services must be fully 
available and under circumstances that deaf people who have good 
basic speech will make full use of to maintain and improve their 
employability. 

A fourth facility need for the deaf is a sheltered workshop for the 
dual purpose of transitional and terminal employment. It might ‘be 
a part of a larger sheltered employment workshop or independent. 
Possibly both developments would be desirable, depending upon the 
local circumstances. Certainly a unit for the deaf that is properly 
staffed within an existing sheltered workshop would be a great ad- 
vancement for marginal deaf people who need this type of service. 
Now only speculation about organization and operating detail is 
possible. We must wait upon an existing model to study. 

A fifth type of facility which we need to achieve vocational re- 
habilitation of the mentally retarded deaf is the in-institutional 
training unit aimed at preparation for independent living. The 
fact that institutions for the mentally retarded are usually state 
supported would lead one to expect that we would have long since 
achieved the intensive type of program needed in this area, especially 
in view of the availability of funds. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. Several starts have not borne fruit. Admittedly a program of 
this kind will not produce dramatic results quickly. However, it is 
intolerable to accept the status quo in which we know that there are 
numbers of trainable mentally retarded deaf persons living out their 
years as wards of the state in expensive institutions. Some of them 
can be prepared for independent living and jobs appropriate to their 
capacities. 

In these modern times when we are so very, very conscious of all 
of the medical, psychological, social, vocational and other tools that 
we have developed to acquire better understanding of the individual, 
we are still without a resource for complete diagnosis of a deaf voca- 
tional rehabilitation client. Moreover, relatively few communities 
have the necessary array of experts in the several vital disciplines. 
The fact that we have been getting by without better diagnosis is 
not justification for continuing that way. A core element in proper 
vocational rehabilitation planning is proper diagnosis. A complete 
diagnostic center for the deaf is then another important facility 
need. Perhaps we can meet this need more quickly if we spark our 
thinking with the understanding that ‘‘center’’ does not mean that 
the skills and services necessary need be all under one roof. Avail- 
ability in the community and accessibility through a practical plan 
of integration are basic criteria. 

It is quite possible that all of the foregoing classifications of facility 
needs could be organized in a single comprehensive unit to serve the 
needs of the adult deaf in any state or region that has the population 
base to support such a program. There is no doubt at all but what 
the severely handicapping condition of deafness and other factors 
affecting individuals result in enough potential patient load in any 
except the most sparsely settled areas to support continuously such 
a comprehensive facility as this or the individual units we have de- 
scribed. The work for individual cases is certain to be long drawn 
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out and expensive and can be undertaken only by those dedicated 
people who have faith and vision. We should take courage in the 
fact that an elaborate beginning is not necessary. The initial needs 
are a place and a qualified technician. 

Public Law 565 is the gateway to achieve any or all of these vital 
personnel and facility needs. The proper channel into which in- 
terested persons should direct their energies in developing these 
needed resources is the state division of vocational rehabilitation. 
Our program is state operated. All of our permanent good results 
rest on the strong foundation that is created when the State agency 
itself has played an important and fundamental role. 


HISTORY 


Historical Background of Types of Schools 
and Methods of Communication 


Lronarp M. Exstap, M.A., LL.D. 
President, Gallaudet College 


Y TOPIC, ‘Historical Background of Types of Schools and 
Methods of Communication,” covers a multitude of facts and 
figures. I suppose no segment of the educational program in the 
United States is so well supplied with statistics as the education of 
the deaf. Since 1847, the profession has had an official organ, known 
as the American Annals of the Deaf. The current statistical issue 
carries the Volume Number 102. There is no other educational 
publication today which has such a long unbroken history. Each 
year one issue of the ANNALS is devoted to statistics which give 
all the pertinent facts regarding schools, teachers, and methods of 
instruction. I recommend most highly that all vocational rehabili- 
tation workers subscribe to this publication and study especially 
the January issue, which is the statistical issue. Much of the infor- 
mation which I shall give you today comes from this publication. 
Each time I go through its pages I come up with new facts and 
figures which are enlightening to me, and I am sure will be so to you. 
The history of the education of the deaf child in the United States 
goes back to the early part of the Nineteenth Century. The first 
free public school for deaf children was started in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1817, by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who was financed 
and otherwise supported by the generous citizens of that community. 
The story of this modest beginning is fascinating and is recom- 
mended to you for reading as you become acquainted with literature 
in this field. Suffice it to say, this first school, in 1817, stimulated 
the interest of other individuals and state governments. 

The growth of the residential school for the deaf in the United 
States wasrapid. It wasonlya year after the school at Hartford was 
established that this New York School for the Deaf, where we now 
meet, better known as the Fanwood School, was opened by legisla- 
tive action, in 1818. In 1820 the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, today one of the largest schools for 
the deaf in the country, was opened. Next, a school in the South 
was opened by legislative action, in Kentucky in the year 1823. 
Six years elapsed before another residential school was opened; 
that was in Ohio, in 1829. Ten years later, in 1839, the Virginia 
Legislature established its school for the deaf and the blind. Hardly 
a year passed after 1843 that some school was not opened. The new- 
est residential school for the deaf is the California School at River- 
side. This is the second in that state. The rapid population growth 
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in California made the establishment of this school necessary. It 
is already filled to capacity. 

The 72 public residential schools in the United States provide 
educational facilities for deaf children from primary up to an average 
of 9th grade and to a full high school course in a very few schools. 
This education is provided without cost to the parents on the theory 
that education in the United States is free to all children and deaf- 
ness must not make a difference. When it isn’t possible to provide 
education for the deaf child in the community so that the child can 
live at home, it is the responsibility of the State to provide such 
education on a residential basis. According to the latest statistics 
from the American Annals of the Deaf, 14,464 children were enrolled 
in these 72 schools this past year. For these children, the schools 
employed 2,463 teachers. Since the first residential school was es- 
tablished in 1817, 154,462 deaf children have received instruction in 
these residential schools. 

The American Annals of the Deaf lists 190 public day schools and 
classes for the deaf in the United States. These schools enrolled 
4,676 pupils this past year. The work done in the day schools goes 
through the 8th grade. These schools employed 581 teachers. The 
total number of deaf children having received instruction in these 
day schools and classes since the first one was opened in 1869 is 
12,092. The growth of the day schools and classes in the United 
States is a most interesting study. It will be to the advantage of 
the vocational rehabilitation worker to study this growth. 

Many day classes have been started down through the years only 
to close after a short operation. There is good reason for this. 
State laws provide that day schools and classes can only be estab- 
lished when there is a prescribed number of children to enroll in the 
system. It is reasonable to assume that as time goes on the number 
of children in such schools or classes can be reduced to such an extent 
that it would not be feasible to continue them. The figures which I 
shall quote to you now are of schools which have been in continuous 
operation. 

The first day school classes were established at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1869. This was the Horace Mann School, which is still 
in existence; it is one of the fine institutions of the country. 

From 1870-1880 one school was established; from 1880 to 1890 
five schools and classes were established; from 1890-1900, 12 day 
schools and classes were initiated; from 1900-1910 there were seven 
established. Then began a real upswing in the day school program. 
From 1910-1920, 24 schools and classes were started and are still in 
existence; from 1920 to 1930, 28 such schools were established. 
From 1930 to 1940, 23 day schools and classes were organized; from 
1940-1950, 38 such schools were started. And since 1950, 52 of these 
schools and classes have been opened. 

In addition to these 190 day classes we have 10 public day schools 
large enough to conduct a full program. These schools are well 
graded and most efficiently conducted. The largest of these is 
Junior High School 47 here in New York City. The Horace Mann 
School in Boston is another. The Gallaudet Day School in St. 
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Louis, Missouri, is one of these. Detroit supports such a school. 
Newark, N. J., Cleveland, Ohio, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco have the others. 

Some states are more day school minded than others. California 
has the largest number. Illinois has many such schools. Michigan 
and Massachusetts have started and maintain many. Wisconsin 
has always had a large proportion of day classes. There is a strong 
appeal to parents in these schools because the child can be home at 
the end of the day. 

Although there seems to be a trend toward the day school, it is 
interesting to note that the residential school population remains 
practically the same. There is a definite place for both types of 
schools. There is no question about the value of a home influence 
on the young deaf child. This is true, also, in the case of other types 
of handicapped children; if anything, the handicapped child needs 
the love of family more than other children. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the handicap of deafness carries with it com- 
munication difficulties. This is most frustrating for the child and 
even more so for the parents and the other children in the family. 
There is nothing more exasperating than to wish to convey thoughts 
to others and then have no ready means of conveying these thoughts. 
Until the little deaf child has been in school for a reasonable period 
of time, he has no means of communication other than gestures, and 
even then his communication skills are limited. He usually arrives 
at school as a spoiled child. He cannot help it and his family cannot 
help it. It is for this reason that the residential school can play a 
larger part in the education of the deaf child than is the case in the 
education of children with other handicaps. A crippled child can 
take part in all the mental activities of family life. He may be de- 
prived of some of the physical activities. The blind child can par- 
take of all the happy family conversation, and he can enjoy the 
radio; whereas the deaf child is deprived of these pleasures. The 
deaf child in the average home is a mentally isolated child. It is 
reasonable to understand, therefore, that a deaf child is happy in a 
residential environment where life is geared to his handicap. He 
is at all times a part of what is taking place. No special attention 
has to be paid him because of his handicap. 

Much has been said about the isolation of the deaf child with 
other deaf children in residential schools. The implication is that 
he is deprived of association with normal hearing children. Not 
enough has been said, however, about the isolation of the deaf child 
in a hearing group. This isolation, if anything, is more of a deter- 
ring influence on his growth and development than being isolated 
with other deaf children in the residential school. It is perhaps a 
question of which is the lesser evil. Neither is desirable. We must 
decide which is to the best advantage of the deaf child. That day 
school which is large enough to have organized classes taught by 
qualified teachers can be a fine school. However, where there are 
only a few deaf children of different ages and class levels and only 
one teacher for all of them, a real problem exists. It is not a good 
learning situation. One teacher certainly cannot spread her talents 
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that wisely. The deaf child’s education suffers. Too many day 
classes are located in schools where there are not enough deaf chil- 
dren to make educational progress advantageous. Teaching the 
deaf child is a strenuous vocation. It takes great determination and 
great devotion to duty. The best teachers of the deaf prefer to 
teach a group of well graded, chronologically selected deaf children 
and can accomplish remarkable results. 

Another type of school is the denominational and private school 
for the deaf. The study of the history of these schools is a study of 
individuals who have had an intense desire to do something for the 
deaf child. Way back in 1830, the St. Joseph’s Institute for the 
Deaf was organized in St. Louis, Missouri. This was just 13 years 
after the first free public school for the deaf was started in Hartford, 
Connecticut. St. Joseph’s is a Catholic institution. The Catholic 
Church has established many fine schools for the deaf down through 
the years and has been a fine influence on the education of the deaf 
child. 

In 1873, the Lutheran Church started a school for the deaf in 
Detroit, Michigan, which is still in existence and one of the fine 
schools for the deaf in the country. The Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, now has another school for the deaf, which is located at 
Mill Neck, Long Island. This school was opened in 1953. 

Another Catholic School for the Deaf was started in Wisconsin 
in 1876. This was the St. John’s Institute in Milwaukee. In 1880 
the Sara Fuller Foundation for the Deaf was established in Boston, 
Massachusetts. In 1894 the Wright Oral School was founded by 
Mr. John Dutton Wright. This school is now known as the Wright 
School. It is located in New York City. It was Mr. John Dutton 
Wright, founder of this school, who first instituted a correspondence 
course for parents of little deaf children. This course was given 
successfully for many years. Recently the John Tracy Clinic in 
Los Angeles revised this course and now operates it as a correspond- 
ence course for parents of deaf children. It is a most successful type 
of education because it gives inspiration and education to parents of 
deaf children at a time when it is most difficult for them to accept 
deafness in the home. 

In 1908 DePaul Institute for the Deaf in Pittsburgh was opened. 
This is another of the strong Catholic schools for the deaf. In 1912 
the Archbishop Ryan School in Philadelphia was opened. In 1919 
the Catholic Church started the St. Rita School for the Deaf in 
Cincinnati. 

In 1916 Dr. Max Goldstein, a tower of strength in the education 
of the deaf, started the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, 
Missouri. This school has a fine teacher training program and has 
contributed teachers to the profession from its very beginning. It 
also has a very strong research department, which contributes 
generously to the education of the deaf and to all matters pertaining 
to hearing. 

From 1916 to 1940 only six private and denominational schools 
were formed; from 1940 to 1950, 24 such schools were established, 
and since 1950 there have been 16. The total enrollment in these 44 
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denominational and private schools at the present time is 1,351, 
with 252 teachers. The total number of children having received 
instruction in these schools is 9,917. 

Gallaudet College is the nation’s only college for the deaf. It is 
a private corporation, established by Act of Congress, and subsi- 
dized by Congressional appropriations. Its charter was signed by 
Abraham Lincoln. Three members of Congress serve on its Board 
of Directors. As the national college for the deaf, it draws its stu- 
dents from all over the United States, and from many foreign coun- 
tries as well. It operates a Preparatory Class for those students 
who are unable to secure a Senior High School education in their own 
States. In its Graduate Department of Education it offers training 
for prospective teachers and administrators in schools for the deaf. 
These candidates must have normal hearing. Affiliated with the 
College is the Kendall School, a laboratory school, where deaf chil- 
dren may obtain a primary and secondary education, and where 
graduate and undergraduate students in the College may do prac- 
tice teaching. 

An extensive building program is under way at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, which will enable it to enroll up to 700 students. The present 
enrollment is 340. The Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools gave the college accredited standing this year. 
This has been a long desired goal. 

Means of Communication. Early in your search for information 
you will read or hear about oralism and manualism. The following 
paragraphs may serve as a partial aid in your thinking. Only time 
and experience will give you complete understanding. 

Oral Communication. Oral communication provides that all 
communication between the hearing and the deaf and among the 
deaf themselves be in speech and speech reading. 

Manual Communication. The manual alphabet is the forming of 
the letters from A to Z, by certain fixed positions of the fingers of 
one hand. Words can then be spelled out on the hand and, of course, 
sentences, too. In effect, this is merely a form of “writing’’ in the 
air, as it were, and for those who use this method of communication, 
it is just as much a verbal language as are spoken words. 

The Language of Signs. Conventional signs for objects and ac- 
tions have been determined by, and to a large degree are suggestive 
of, the shape, form, or thought which they represent. These ges- 
tures are made with the use of hands and arms. Correctly used this 
is a graceful portrayal of the thoughts, actions, and feelings of man. 
It is subject to the same abuses as oral speech. 

The Combined System. The usual meaning of “combined” in 
connection with educational procedure is that in many schools, 
usually residential schools for the deaf, administrators feel that some 
students can advance more rapidly if the manual approach is used, 
so classes for them are established with the manual alphabet as the 
means of communication. Writing also forms a large part of the 
procedure. Also, in these schools the language of signs is permitted 
in public assemblies. Interpreters change the spoken word of the 
lecturer into the language of signs and the manual alphabet. In 
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this way the deaf child can have the same benefits of public assembly 
as his hearing brothers and sisters have. Also, on the playgrounds 
and in the dormitories no special effort is made to eliminate the use 
of gestures or signs in these schools. The oral classroom work done 
in these combined schools is just as intensive as that done in the oral 
schools. The differences mostly occur outside the classroom. 

The Simultaneous Method. It is possible for a person to speak 
orally and to use the language of signs and the manual alphabet at 
the same time. The student may have some hearing and so may 
hear a word now and then, especially if he has a hearing aid and has 
been taught to use it. He may read the lips or he may get the idea 
from the signs. ‘This gives the student a four-way approach to 
understanding. As these are accomplished simultaneously, it is 
remarkable how readily understanding is possible. 

Speech Difficulties. Why is it that the speech of deaf persons is 
as poor as it is? Perhaps it might be well here to illustrate how 
speech is taught to small deaf children. Let us take a little four-year- 
old deaf child who has never heard. That should be considered the 
most difficult type of speech instruction. The child realizes that the 
movement of lips has something to do with speech. He may also be 
aware that voice is necessary, too, but he has no idea how the two 
work together. So we first have to get that concept across to the 
child. It can be done before a large mirror. The teacher and the 
child sit before the mirror. The deaf child can place one hand on his 
own throat and the other on the teacher’s throat. Remember, they 
are both looking into the same mirror and can see each other. The 
teacher then opens her mouth and gives voice. The result is the 
vowel ah. This is a very good vowel with which to begin, because it 
has good resonance. The child feels the vibrations on the teacher’s 
throat. He has opened his mouth the same as his teacher has but 
does not feel the vibrations on his own throat. He soon under- 
stands that he has to give voice, as the teacher does, to get the same 
feeling in each hand. When this is accomplished, he has also suc- 
cessfully spoken the vowel. It doesn’t come as easily as I have 
explained it to you. After the vowel ah has been accomplished, we 
have to have consonants to make words. Perhaps the most simple 
consonant is p, which is accomplished phonetically by the forceful 
expulsion of air through the lips. We can put a candle in front of 
his lips and let him blow it out with a puff of air, or we can hold a 
little piece of paper before his lips. He sees it move with each puff. 
Having the vowel ah and the consonant p, we can put them together 
and get the word, or syllable, pa. If we repeat that twice, we have 
papa. The child thinks he is playing. He likes the sensation; so 
he says pa-pa-pa-pa-pa. Next, we can take the consonant m. The 
teacher puts the child’s hand on her cheek, as she closes her lips and 
gives voice. The result is m-------m. That is the letter m pho- 
netically. We can put the ah after that, and we have the syllable 
ma. Reversing the position, we get the word arm, pronounced ahm. 
The child is still playing, so he says, ma-ma-ma-ma-ma. He loves 
that! But he has to learn to stop at two syllables, papa and mama. 
We can have a picture of mother and father on hand. When we say 
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mama we can point to the lips as we say the word and point to the 
picture of mother; when we say papa we can do the same. However, 
if you will put your fingers in your ears and watch me as I say these 
two words, mama and papa, you will be unable to distinguish be- 
tween them. because they have exactly the same lip movements. 
Remember, the deaf child cannot hear the difference in pronuncia- 
tion; so with only two words in his vocabulary, the child has a 50-50 
chance of selecting the wrong word when he tries to read it on the 
lips. 

When the letter p is said phonetically, the tongue is flat in the 
mouth; so you feel the expulsion of air when the finger is placed 
directly in front of the lips. But, if you will leave your finger di- 
rectly in front of your lips and give the consonant ¢ phonetically you 
will not feel the expulsion of air. However, if you will lower your 
finger and place it below your lower lip and then say the letter ¢ 
phonetically, you will feel the expulsion of air. This means that 
when the letter ¢ is spoken there is a different position of the tongue 
with respect to the teeth. The tongue is rounded. You will see 
that the air goes between the rounded tongue and the curved roof 
of the mouth, and that is why you feel it down below your lips. 
The deaf child has to learn all these things. 

How about the letter k? Mouth these in succession: k-k-k-k. 
You can hear it, even if there is no voice connected with it. There 
is nothing, however, that actually moves. The teacher can put her 
finger back in the child’s throat until he gags a little bit, so that he 
understands the click that is necessary to make the letter k. That 
teacher is good who thinks of new ways to teach these very difficult 
sounds. 

This will give you a small idea of a few of the difficulties connected 
with the teaching of speech to deaf children. The deaf child learns 
that ch is pronounced ch and that sh is a softer sound. But he often 
confuses the two. He will see the word yacht. You and I know that 
it is pronounced yaht. But why should it be pronounced that way? 
The deaf child learned that ch is pronounced ch. The word yacht 
contains the letters ch. We cannot explain these peculiarities in 
speech to the child. 

You and I know that m-o-u-l-d is mold, and we know that c-o-u-l-d 
is cood. They are spelled the same; why don’t we pronounce them 
the same? Shouldn’t it be mold, cold, and shold, or mood, cood, and 
shood? Well, we know that b-r-e-a-k is brake, f-r-e-a-k is freek, and 
s-t-e-a-k is stake. Why shouldn’t it be breek, freek and steek? Or, 
brake, frake, and stake? But it isn’t, and we can’t explain that 
either. The story is told of a Russian who went into a doctor’s 
office and said, “I have a cow in my box.” The doctor asked, 
“What do you mean by that?” Well, it turned out that b-o-u-g-h is 
bow, and the Russian thought that c-o-u-g-h was cow. Box and 
chest mean the same. He picked the wrong one, so he had a “cow 
in his box,” instead of a “cough in his ehest.” It could happen. 
There are so many chances for error when persons from other lands 
learn the English language. I think they will tell you it isn’t easy. 

Speechreading and lipreading. What about lipreading? A better 
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word for it is speechreading. Suppose you were all deaf and I were 
making the statement, “This is a beautiful room.” While I was 
speaking the words I would be looking around the room. By follow- 
ing my eyes you would guess I was speaking of the room. By looking 
for a key word, you could tell what I was saying, and that one key 
word would be “beautiful.” When you would see that word 
“beautiful,” you would sry, “Yes, it is a lovely room, isn’t it?” 
Now that really isn’t lipreading. It is speechreading. Speech- 
reading is reading the face, the movements of the muscles in the 
face, and anything that goes into speaking. That is the correct way 
to read speech. To nie lipreading is educated guess work. Unless 
you are a good guesser, you are not going to be able to read lips. 
There are some words that don’t show at all, such as: dinner, uncle, 
cousins, sister. There is no lip movement with those words. They 
are “inside” words. Contrast those with these: father, mother, 
brother, beautiful, love. These words are all “outside” words. 
They show on the lips and anyone with a few lessons in lip reading 
would get them when spoken. It is comparatively easy for two per- 
sons to engage in conversation using lipreading, because the eye can 
concentrate on the lips of one person, but with each person added to 
the conversation the problem becomes more acute. Then the deaf 
person cannot tell where the speech is coming from. He has to be 
alert. As each person is added to the conversation, confusion in- 
creases. That is why a deaf person in a hearing group is under a 
great strain at all times. It takes a person with real stamina to enjoy 
an evening of that type of conversation. It is difficult both for the 
hearing members of the group and for the deaf person in the group. 
We have people who use their lips very poorly when they speak. 
They are what we might call “lazy speakers,’ and then we have 
others who “mouth.” Either way it is difficult. It is better when the 
person speaks naturally. 

Use of Residual Hearing. Very few deaf persons have total loss 
of hearing. Tests today are very revealing. It should be mandatory 
that thorough tests be given to determine the hearing loss. 

It is quite possible that even slight residual hearing can be used to 
advantage with lipreading to create a better understanding. Sound 
plus lipreading often equals comprehension. Sound plus the manual 
alphabet often brings similar results. Sound plus the use of the 
language of signs also can be of great help in comprehension. We 
must at all times encourage the deaf to be pioneer spirited in these 
journeys into sound. Who knows what might take place? 

There has been a mistaken feeling of resistance to the use of hear- 
ing aids. Manufacturers are doing much to make aids attractive 
without loss of effectiveness. This is producing some improvement 
in this tendency to resist the use of mechanical aids. 

It is interesting to note the number of residential schools for the 
deaf that are providing clinical services for hearing and speech in 
their states. The most recent are New Mexico and Arkansas In 
Arkansas an association has been made with the medical department 
of the University so that cooperative efforts can be initiated to 
benefit both schools and even more important to benefit both the 
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deaf child and deaf adult. For research material in hearing and 
speech, there is no place so productive for testing purposes as the 
school for the deaf, where so many children are in one place. All 
types and degrees of deafness are available for analysis and study. 

Gallaudet College has just opened bids for a Hearing and Speech 
Center. It should be completed by the fall of 1958. It is our sincere 
desire to provide the finest in research in this field. Dr. Robert 
Frisina, formerly of Northwestern University, is in his second year 
at Gallaudet College. He is building a fine staff and will be able to 
contribute much to this field in the years to come. 

Central Institute, in St. Louis, is doing wonderful work in this 
field, as is The Clarke School in Northampton, Massachusetts. 

In addition to all these schools for the deaf, we have the many 
universities and colleges that are very strong in the Speech field. 
They are extending this interest to the Hearing field. Northwestern 
University has long been a leader in this area. Syracuse University 
has also done much along these lines. Johns Hopkins University, 
under Dr. Hardy, has been enthusiastic in its efforts with deaf chil- 
dren. It has extensive clinical services available for the public. 
Hundreds of children are brought to these centers for testing and 
evaluating services. 

Excellent as these are, those who are in the educational field look 
with eager expectation to the day when such evaluations can also 
have a detailed educational evaluation simultaneously, if possible, 
so that the full story on each child is available. 


MEDICAL ASPECTS 


Lecture Given at N. Y. School for the Deaf 


Louis M.D., F.A.CS., F.LCS. 
New York, N.Y. 


Recommended text book—Hearing & Deafness, Davis. 

Sound has pitch, loudness, quality and duration. 

Speech has rhythm, range, tempo, inflection and modulation. 

Pitches of conversational speech range from 500—4,000 cycles per 
second. 

Loudness of conversational speech = about 55 Db. 


ANATOMY: Ear lies in the temporal bone. 


I. (a) Outer ear (auricle) 
(b) External canal (cerumen glands) 
(ce) Drum. 


II. Middle ear = cubical space, about 11% ce, filled with air and 
bridged over by 38 ossicles, i.e., malleus, incus, stapes, which run 
from the ear drum to the oval window, in the inner ear. Tension 
of ossicles affected by tensor tympani and stapedius muscles. In 
the middle ear are also found the facial nerves and the chorda 
tympani (a nerve of taste.) In back of the middle ear is an opening 
into the mastoid; in front is the beginning of the Eustachian tube, 
which runs inward and down into the nasopharynx, a space behind 
the nasal cavities. 


III. Internal ear (Labyrinth) consists of a complicated hollow 
bony labyrinth filled with perilymph, in which floats a series of soft 
tubes, the membranous Labyrinth, filled with endolymph. The 
bony labyrinth consists of 3 canals in back (the semicircular canals), 
a snail-like coil in front (cochlea) and, connecting the two, the 
vestibule. There is an opening in the vestibule, (the oval window) 
into which the stapes fits, and an opening in the cochlea (the round 
window) which is filled by a tiny drum membrane. 

The membranous canals which lie within the semicircular canals 
and the vestibule have to do with regulating the balance of the 
body. The canals within the cochlea have to do with hearing. One 
of these canals, called the scala media, is composed of a thin, 
“basilar membrane” below and a thin, “Membrane of Reissner”’ 
above. Resting on the basilar membrane is the organ of Corti, 
which consists of rows of cells, the most important of which are the 
hair cells (so called because of hair-like projections.) The bottoms 
of the hair cells are in contact with fibers from the nerve of hearing 
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(the auditory or 8th nerve) which goes to an area on both sides 
of the brain, called the temporal lobe. 


PHYSIOLOGY: The ability to localize the source of a sound 
depends on the fact that we have two ears. A person with only one 
good ear cannot localize sound. 

When a sound wave is produced, it hits the outer ear, is carried 
along the external canal until it strikes the ear drum. When this 
happens, the ossicles are thrown into vibration and the sound wave 
is carried into the labyrinth fluids, through the oval window. If the 
sound wave is too loud, the two small muscles attached to the 
ossicles contract and diminish the force of the sound wave. Proper 
hearing requires the air pressure in the middle ear to be the same 
as the pressure of the outside air. This is automatically regulated 
through the Eustachian tube. 

The sound wave has now been carried into the perilymph and 
transmitted through the soft walls of the scala media into the organ 
of Corti. Here the sound is analyzed (the pitch depending on the 
location of the hair cells stimulated; the loudness depending on the 
number of hair cells stimulated.) The auditory nerve now carries 
the impulse to the temporal lobes of the brain. 


CAUSES OF IMPAIRED HEARING: 
(1) Congenital: 


(a) Biologic—cause unknown—hereditary factor. 

(b) Pathologic—due to some illness of the pregnant woman in tlie 
first 3 months (German measles, drugs like Quinine, Rh factor, 
etc.) 


(2) Acquired: 


(a) Outer ear—wax. 

(b) Middle ear inflammation—O.M.C.A. = mild inflammation. 
O.M.P.A.—abscess. 
O.M.P.C.—chronic discharging ear. 
O.M.C.C.—result of healed inflammation. 

(c) Eustachian tube—pressure of adenoids or lymphoid tissiie. 

(d) Inner ear—inflammation, Meniere’s disease (also causes 
vertigo.) 

(e) Auditory nerve—Meningitis, drugs (Streptomycin,) mumps, 
diabetes, lack of vitamins, arteriosclerosis. 

(f) Brain. ..—aphasia (inability to understand the meaning 
of sounds.) 

(g) Psychogenic deafness. 


There are some conditions which affect more than one of the 
above structures, such as trauma, syphilis, allergy, congenital defect 
and otosclerosis. 

Otosclerosis is a disease of unknown origin, leading to a deposit 
of bone around the footplate of the stapes, thus interfering with the 
conduction of sound waves. The auditory nerve is ultimately 
affected. A hereditary tendency is present. 
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Another condition is trauma (injury) causing either fracture of the 
temporal bone or severe shaking up of the cells of Corti, (concussion) 
or damage to these cells by loud noises (acoustic trauma.) 

The most common cause of hearing impairment is: 


Infants—congenital] disease. 
Children—Adenoid or lymphoid tissue. 
Adults—Otosclerosis. 

Uld people—Arteriosclerosis. 


TREATMENT: 


Prophylactic—Hereditary factor and trauma to be evaluated. 

Direct treatment—Middle ear—antibiotics; Drum perforation— 
artifical ear drum; Eustachian tubes—surgery of adenoid, radium 
for lymphoid tissue, inflation of tubes; Inner ear—treat Meniere’s, 
etc.; Auditory nerve—vitamins, medical treatment of allergy, 
diabetes, arteriosclerosis, etc; Psychogenic—psychotherapy; Oto- 
sclerosis—operation—either mobilization (loosening up of the 
Stapes) or Fenestration (creation of a new window in the vestibule 
to take the place of the blocked oval window.) 

Rehabilitation—Speechreading, hearing aids, auditory training. 


EXAMINATION: Direct inspection of the outer ear, canal and 
drum. Testing of the Eustachian tube by blowing air in; tuning 
fork and audiometric tests of the inner ear. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Formative Influences on the Deaf Child 
and Young Adult 


Butier, M.A. 


Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing, 
Lansing, Michigan 


 - OF US are well informed on the importance of careful 
consideration of individual differences in children and adults. 
Great as these differences are in physical stature, muscular coordi- 
nation, mental heritage and special abilities, these differences seem 
to be much greater among the deaf. Deafness seems to accent 
differences. 

This emphasis on differences is accounted for in part because of the 
relative smallness of the group that makes exceptional individuals 
stand out. Skill in sports is emphasized by the deaf, and the deaf 
man with a superior heritage has a great advantage over the one not 
so fortunately endowed. Probably a better reason is the terrific 
severity of the verbal handicap of the typically deaf, which really 
is much more serious than deafness itself. Deafness emphasizes the 
importance of written communication, and the deaf person with 
superior mental equipment and a natural language pattern may be 
motivated to be a writer and scholar while the less fortunate at the 
other end of the curve may be completely illiterate, not being able 
to speak words as the illiterate hearing person can. 

Deaf children, deaf adults, and many teachers naturally respond 
to this emphasis. The hearing public is entirely carried away with 
sometimes feeble and minor achievements of the deaf, and cannot 
be depended upon for accurate evaluation of an individual. How- 
ever, reports from schools for the deaf are accurate and can be relied 
upon. 

Thus deaf children and deaf youth find themselves in a very small 
silent world stretched out very long from one extreme to another. 
Children and adults feel this great emphasis on extremes and they 
may be inflated if they are good and deflated if they are bad, or have 
anything they do praised out of porportion by the hearing public. 

The age of the onset of deafness may make or break a deaf 
student. I have been saying for years that the typical deaf person 
has at least three disabilities, the greatest of which is not his 
deafness. First, he cannot hear. Second, he has difficulty develop- 
ing intelligible speech because he cannot hear himself talk. The 
third disability, greater than the deafness itself, is what we call the 
lack of a language pattern. In schools we teach speech. We also 
teach deaf children lipreading. Neither would be half as difficult 
if the teacher had a communication line to run on—if the child 
knew the words and what they meant. In addition to teaching the 
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speech and the lipreading, the instructor has to teach the words and 
what they mean, both singly and when used together. This is 
because the deaf have never heard spoken words and do not know 
what they are like. In addition, they lack a concept of how words 
are ordinarily put together. This verbal poverty of the typically 
deaf child is pointed up when deaf youngsters of school age do not 
know their own names, or that persons and things have names. 
Ability to read and to enjoy reading is minimized. In spite of the 
best instruction and hardest study, many capable deaf adults never 
overcome this terrific handicap, and it follows them to their graves. 

Quite different is the case of the deaf youngster deafened at four 
years of age. Here we have no language problem because the child 
has already learned to express himself in language and interpret 
speech through his ears. The speech problem is relatively simple by 
comparison, resolved into helping the child maintain his good natural 
speech. The child is just deaf and you have one disability to contend 
with instead of three. Speech and language skills may be in propor- 
tion to the months that the baby heard prior to deafness. I 
remember having a deaf child in school whom I thought was deaf at 
birth. The child repeatedly surprised me in developing language 
skills, and learned much faster than her classmates. I looked up her 
medical report and found that she was deafened at less than one 
year—as a baby in her crib she obviously got some comprehension 
of language that stood her in good stead after the deafness ocurred. 
Age at the onset of deafness is really a great determining factor in 
the verbal achievement of a deaf individual. 

The deaf child’s school opportunities, or lack of opportunities, are 
magnified, and there is a strong element of happenstance. The 
school that a boy happens to attend makes much more difference 
to him than to so-called normal children. For example, the sign 
language of the deaf is the most important item of the social 
heritage of every deaf person, yet because of the school that he 
happens to go to, the deaf individual may never have the satisfaction 
of being fluent in expression with signs or in any other way. Also 
the extreme effect of lack of opportunity is pointed up in the pathetic 
plight of the unschooled deaf. A deaf child sheltered at home and 
kept out of school grows up to be more animal than human. 

The benefits of good home teaching and training are emphasized 
for those who are so fortunate as to have them. The understanding 
mother who takes the trouble to become informed can do a lot 
of lipreading and vocabulary instruction right in the home. Families 
may be instrumental in helping a deaf youngster to adjust to his 
home community and develop a host of personal friends. At the 
Michigan School we had a totally deaf boy with a minimum of speech 
who had a strong personality and a lot of poise and seemed to be so 
very well adjusted in every contact that he made. I asked his 
mother about it. She indicated that she and her husband had had to 
meet a problem. When he came home in the summer there were no 
deaf boys with whom he could associate, and hearing boys did not 
bother with him. After careful thought they bought him an old 
automobile, and from that time on he had as many friends as could 
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pile into the car. Another boy, faced with the problem of no friends 
and no deaf companions, taught other boys to spell on their fingers 
to him. Immediately he was accepted because they could talk to 
him and all through his youth he enjoyed the finest of fellowship 
with local boys. Now of middle age, he almost never goes to a 
basketball game or similar sports event that one of his friends 
doesn’t come and sit by him for a few minutes and extend greetings 
by way of the manual alphabet learned and used years ago. Parents 
can and do help youngsters to make such adjustments which exert 
a powerful influence on their lives. 

Not so fortunate is the deaf child who perhaps is dumped off at the 
school hours or a day before the opening of school, and senses the 
inconvenience that he causes the school staff. He lacks adequate 
clothing and never receives any clothing or money from home. He 
never receives a letter from anyone, and he envies those who receive 
letters regularly, and especially those who receive letters that are 
illustrated by the folks at home that make a hit with the staff and 
are even shown to the superintendent! At home it is even worse, 
where there is no one to tell him about a visitor to the home, 
a telephone call, or a family crisis. The cruelest blow of all is to 
learn that another has his room and bed and that his being there 
makes a problem for the family to find a place for him to sleep. 

Deaf children do not have as many opportunities for success as 
hearing children to help them compensate for a poor home or other 
short-comings. Day school children have practically no school 
social life. The big area of music is closed to them—band, orchestra 
and glee club. The language pattern problem and difficulties in 
communication in the classroom may close the door on opportunities 
for satisfactions in academic achievement. Most schools are not 
adequately prepared to teach dancing and dramatics. It is no 
wonder there is an emphasis on sports. 

Ignorance of parents, their refusal to face reality and to put first 
things first, and their tendency toward over-protection hinders the 
development of many deaf children. In fact, the mother is often 
more of a problem than the child, and this mother hangs as a 
millstone around the child’s neck. This is a story from Flint, 
Michigan. A rehabilitation worker had secured an on-the-job 
training program for a young deaf girl, who was supposed to start on 
Monday morning. When Monday came the weather was very 
bad—cold, windy, rainy, and snow and water under foot. The 
plant manager was looking for the deaf girl—had anyone seen a deaf 
girl who was supposed to come to work? About ten o’clock, the 
girl’s mother called to say that the weather was awful. However, 
she guessed that the girl could come to work if he could send a car 
for her! 

Such parents refuse to send the child away from home to school; 
they may refuse to send their child to a special school, not facing the 
fact that the child is deaf. The child may attend public school for 
years and years and perhaps learn to write a half dozen words in that 
time. I have had families bring middle-aged adults to me who never 
in their lives had carried on any communication with anyone outside 
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the family, and never had ridden on a bus alone. Moreover, the 
families were shocked when I indicated that the person was capable 
of learning to come and go by bus without any danger. 

There are certain basic concepts of deaf society which influences 
every deaf youngster. One is fondness for factory placement—you 
can get them work elsewhere but their tendency will be to jump to 
factory employment if they get a chance. I think that social and 
economic status are more closely related to the pay rate per hour 
among the deaf than among hearing people and that has its influence 
on deaf citizens’ choice of factory employment. 

Until just recently I have been greatly concerned about our 
ability to make a deaf youngster see the value of accepting certain 
work now in order to raise his earning power for the future. I was 
talking with a banker recently and he said that this same problem 
is the greatest one that bankers have in developing personnel. 

Our schools for the deaf, fine as they are, and in spite of their 
wonderful success in making deaf people independent and self- 
supporting, have, I think, contributed to some extent to the 
economic delinquency of the bottom ten per cent of the deaf 
population. Ideally, a school for the deaf has informal, personal 
procedures. Instruction involves much individual work and for 
some teachers it makes no real difference if Johnny is in his seat 
exactly on time, or if he is five minutes late. The problem arises 
when Johnny can’t see that employment and school are different; 
he could always be late to school so why is punctuality necessary 
on the job? Also, schools have a real problem because parents 
will allow their children to be out of school for a few days, a week, or 
two weeks; Johnny takes the same pattern to his job and can’t 
understand why a good attendance record is necessary in industry 
when it apparently wasn’t important at school. 

I think the school’s greatest help to an individual deaf child comes 
from a hidden source that has not been recognized. It is not in 
instruction in lipreading, speech, auricular training and other skills 
for verbal facility, important as this area is. It is not in the impor- 
tant area of the acquisition of a command of English and an ability 
to read and write, imperative as that is. It is not in the very broad 
area of vocational education which makes it possible for deaf people 
to get and hold jobs. It is not necessarily in the broad recreational 
programs of schools for the deaf that makes it possible for deaf kids 
to participate in sports, swim, dance, skate, play cards and chess, 
and learn many skills that will facilitate social contacts among 
hearing people. 

This most precious aspect of the typical residential school is that 
which says to the deaf youngster; “‘Come here and grow and develop 
along with us. Here you will suffer no disability; here you will not 
be different; here we all are in the same boat; our teachers and 
administrators understand us; this school is like a small town 
especially built for you!’’. 

A friend of mine told me that his accumulated maladjustment 
fell off him like “rain off an umbrella” when he entered a school for 
the deaf. I don’t need to belabor the point. A residential school 
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enables youngsters to develop in a natural normal way, in the 
absence of a handicap because they are all in the same boat. 

Of all the formative influences that make the deaf person what he 
or she is—family heritage, the age of the onset of deafness, school, 
and adult deaf society—the school is by far the strongest. 

I think there is no other handicapped group for which the school 
is so very important. The residential school is really parent, 
counsellor, teacher, rehabilitation agent, grade school, high school, 
trade school, recreation director, nurse, social secretary and Alma 
Mater all in one. 

The deaf person’s alma mater continues to influence his life in 
adulthood because of his great love and appreciation for the institu- 
tion that gave him life, and without which he would be nothing. It 
is no wonder, then, that the deaf adult has greater love and appre- 
ciation for his school for the deaf than a hearing person has for his 
high school or his university. 


Institute On Personal, Social and Vocational 
Adjustment To Total Deafness: 
Psychiatric Aspects* 


KENNETH Z. ALTSHULER, M.D. and Joun D. Ratner, M.D. 


LTHOUGH the experiences of schools, rehabilitation agen- 

cies, courts and mental hospitals had long indicated that the 
need for psychiatric help was great, it was only very recently that a 
comprehensive study of the adjustment norms and problems of the 
deaf was undertaken. Our survey revealed a critical lack of ade- 
quate mental health services for the deaf, and no satisfactory sci- 
entific data about their adaptive difficulties and developmental 
needs to serve as the basis for such services. 

Witt: this background, the New York State Mental Health Pro- 
ject for the Deaf was activated in April 1955. Since its inception the 
aims of the project have been to investigate the adjustive norms and 
specific family problems in this group, to develop and apply im- 
proved methods for the psychiatric management of the disorders 
found, and to train specialized personnel for these tasks. 

While it is not the main topic of our present discussion, you may be 
interested to know something of the techniques used in‘this study. 
The total number of deaf people in New York State was first ascer- 
tained with the cooperation of all deaf schools, organizations and 
agencies. A large sample was then chosen for direct investigation. 
Individuals falling into this randomly selected group are now being 
intensively interviewed to study such differentiating factors as 
age, education, socio-economic status, sexual maturation patterns, 
mate preferences, and the like, and the relationship of these factors 
to specific forms of behavior and adjustment levels. 

A second group under study consists of all deaf twins in the 
eastern half of the United States. The twin study method provides 
us with a unique human laboratory experiment for comparative 
investigations into the interaction of genetic and nongenetic factors 
in personality development. Of the two kinds of twins, identical 
and fraternal, the so-called identical or one-egg twins are a special 
class of human beings. A single egg, fertilized by one sperm cell, 
will falter in its growth long enough to split into two halves and 
lay the basis for two equal embryos. Each of these then continues 
to grow normally. In this way, two individuals come to have an 
identical set of genes, those elements which transmit hereditary 
characteristics. By contrast, fraternal or two-egg twins, aside from 


* This report is the eighth in a series on the progress of the Mental 
Health Project for the Deaf, which is being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Medical Genetics of the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
Columbia University, aided by a grant from the Office of Vocational 
oe of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 

elfare. 
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being born at the same time, are genetically no more alike than any 
two brothers and sisters. 

In our work the investigation of any twin is extended to include 
all the childyen who have shared a home with him (twin-family 
method). In this manner, information can be obtained about 
various groups of brother and sister combinations, with all degrees 
of similarity or dissimilarity in their genetic endowment and adjus- 
tive capacities. 

Personality and developmental differences which may be noted, 
for example, in genetically identical twins who share the same home 
and differ only in that one is deaf and the other hearing, may add 
invaluable information concerning the effect of deafness on per- 
sonality structure and on the specific biochemical changes triggering 
the manifestation of the hearing loss under certain conditions. 

From the results of the examination of these two main groups, 
twins and total population, we hope to obtain an accurate picture 
of the range and limitations of adjustive and vocational potentialities 
in the deaf. Also, we expect to learn more about typical develop- 
mental patterns and areas of conflict and inadequacy, which should 
point the way to a constructive approach to therapy. In addition, 
valuable information should be forthcoming on such variations in 
the prevalence or symptomatology of mental disorders as may be 
due to difficulties in communication and social interaction, frustra- 
tions arising from intra-family disorganization, residential school 
living, inadequate educational or vocational opportunities, or 
limitations as to choice of a mate, and constriction of emotional and 
intellectual maturation. 

As an adjunct to this research program, the project has established 
a clinical service for nonhospitalized deaf with emotional disturb- 
ances. On specified days, persons referred from hospitals and re- 
habilitation and social agencies are accepted for the study and treat- 
ment of psychiatric disorders as they are manifested in social, sexual 
or vocational areas. These aspects are also being investigated by 
extensive observation of 240 deaf psychotic individuals presently 
in New York State mental hospitals. In this way we shall attempt 
to learn the specific disordered behavior patterns appearing in the 
deaf, the relationship of these disturbances to currently recognized 
forms of illness in the hearing, and the most satisfactory methods of 
psychiatric management of the deaf who are mentally ill. 

It is apparent that the scope of the project is broad and many- 
faceted. Since the study is not yet complete, this presentation is 
necessarily a progress report rather than a definitive one. From a 
practical point of view, and with respect to the specific assistance 
which can be rendered by workers in the vocational rehabilitation 
service, the problems may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Ascertainment and Referral: A characteristic symptom of 
emotional illness is a disturbance in the ability to adjust to the de- 
mands of external reality. Since vocational success is a realistic 
aspect of normal adaptation in our society, mental illness will often 
manifest itself in this area. Indeed, 80 per cent of patients seem in 
outpatient psychiatric clinics appear to present occupational prob- 
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lems. Obviously, the vocational counselor will be in a better posi- 
tion to serve his clients if he is alerted to incipient signs and symp- 
toms of underlying emotional disorder. 

The most easily recognized forms of neurotic illness are those where 
overt symptoms are present. For example, in the phobia, a common 
and often incapacitating form of disorder, the person has an irra- 
tional fear of an object or situation which he feels he has to avoid at 
all costs. Failure to do so results in extreme anxiety. Certainly, an 
individual who cannot ride the subway or use an elevator, or who 
cannot tolerate contact with pencils or machines would be seriously 
hampered at work. Often the anxiety alone, unrelated to any par- 
ticular object or situation, is a presenting symptom. Such an in- 
dividual is tense, irritable and full of anxious expectation of impend- 
ing disaster. This may be intensified to the point of panic, so that 
the individual becomes paralyzed with fear. 

In the so-called obsessive-compulsive neurosis, the person attempts 
to master his anxiety by preoccupation with minute details, or 
repetitious performance of certain ritualistic acts (compulsions). 
Among such kinds of behavior are innumerable daily handwashings, 
repeated efforts at making things tidy, constant rechecking of all 
door locks, and the like. The compulsive neurotic feels literally 
compelled to repeat these rituals in order to remain comfortable, 
and if unable to do so feels increasingly tense and anxious. This 
type of illness is also characterized by the persistence of uncontrol- 
lable recurrent thoughts (obsessions) which are often regarded by 
the patient himself as unreasonable and morbid. At work the ob- 
sessional person is often hostile and overbearing, and may be so 
preoccupied with detail that he is unable to complete an assigned 
task. 

Other manifestations of emotional disturbance are withdrawal 
from contact with people, and inability to concentrate or learn (in 
persons who are not mental defectives), or the presence of severe 
sexual maladjustment or chaotic sexual patterns. There may also 
be a history of repeated interpersonal difficulties with temper out- 
bursts and unstable aggressive behavior, or a clinging tendency with 
an inability to function independently. 

While these patterns are generally considered neurotic manifesta- 
tions, the presence of any one of them may mask a more malignant 
psychotic process. A psychosis is typified by the affected person’s 
severe inability to distinguish the real world from an inner world of 
fantasy. Thus, in one form, manic depressive psychosis, the patient 
may become extremely depressed and even suicidal over imagined 
sins and guilt, or expansively and uncontrollably excited by the 
fantasy of his own omnipotence. 

In schizophrenia, another and more common form of psychosis, 
there is a fundamental disturbance in thought processes and concept 
formations, accompanied by apparently inappropriate emotional 
and behavioral reactions. Thoughts do not follow each other in a 
rational or logical sequence, but appear to be disconnected, rambling, 
unrelated and sometimes totally incomprehensible. It is difficult to 
empathize with such a patient because his emotional tone is shallow, 
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or off key. The schizophrenic tends to retreat from reality into 
delusions, hallucinations and illusions. Some of these disturbed 
individuals may react to persecutory delusions with murderous 
rage, or to grandiose fantasies by proclaiming themselves Messiahs. 
The range of this illness extends from persons sufficiently integrated 
to be employable, to those so deteriorated as to require prolonged 
institutionalization. 

All of these conditions occur in the deaf. In our experience the 
clinical picture in many emotionally disturbed deaf is dominated by 
problems in the area of behavior. Frequently, there are unexplained 
episodes of impulsive behavior, often of an aggressive nature. Such 
recurrent explosions may herald the onset of any of the forms of ill- 
ness mentioned. An outburst of rage, for example, may be a mani- 
festation of increased tension, fear and irritability in a deaf anxiety 
neurotic, or the lashing out of a schizophrenic patient at his imagined 
persecutors. 

There are a number of possible explanations for the frequent oc- 
currence of this type of symptom in the deaf. It may be due to the 
fact that deaf persons are oriented to action rather than thought. 
Their preferred means of communication and self-expression depends 
on motor activity, for instance using signs and vivid facial expres- 
sions. Thus the emotions of fear and rage are more likely to be 
acted out than confined to the mental sphere. On the other hand, 
inappropriateness of emotion accompanying expressed thoughts is 
less easily discerned. 

Theoretical knowledge of these symptoms is by no means sufficient 
for a reliable psychiatric diagnosis. However, familiarity with the 
most common symptoms of mental disturbance will alert the coun- 
selor to the possible presence of such illness. It is essential to bear 
in mind that early ascertainment of mental illness is extremely im- 
portant and in many cases the prerequisite for a favorable outcome. 
Successful treatment based on proper diagnosis is often endangered 
by delayed recognition of psychiatric illness. Deaf clients in whom 
such illness is suspected should be referred to proper psychiatric 
facilities. In the New York City metropolitan area, the psychiatric 
staff of our project is available for diagnosis and consultation. 

2. Diagnosis and Treatment: Needless to say, deaf people with 
psychiatric symptoms require diagnostic and treatment services of 
the highest degree of professional competence. Counselors, highly 
skilled in their own fields, cannot be expected to have the specialized 
knowledge that is necessary, for example to make an early diagnosis 
of schizophrenia. Even epilepsy or a brain tumor, which may simu- 
late psychotic or neurotic symptoms, is not easy to diagnose. There- 
fore, the evaluation of an emotionally disturbed deaf person in our 
project includes a complete medical and psychiatric history of the 
patient and his family. Psychological tests are reviewed and new 
ones administered by psychologists specially trained to work with 
the deaf. 

In addition, otological and audiometric data are secured, often in 
conjunction with other laboratory tests. Finally, before a psy- 
chiatric diagnosis is made, the patient’s present attitudes and per- 
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formance levels are appraised. Necessarily, each of these procedures 
is prolonged in the case of a deaf patient, with obstacles in communi- 
cation making the psychiatric diagnosis an extremely complex mat- 
ter. The rehabilitation counselor, working in close contact with 
both the patient and the psychiatrist, can render a great service. 
He is in the best position to supply much-needed information about 
the patient’s work adjustment, especially with respect to recent 
changes in efficiency and behavior in the group. Only when the 
diagnostic procedure is complete can the psychiatrist make recom- 
mendations regarding a constructive approach to the problems pre- 
sented. 

It is sometimes imperative for a person to be hospitalized. Such 
a step may be necessary either because an individual’s behavior 
threatens damage to himself or others, or because certain methods 
of treatment (i.e., by intensive drug or insulin therapy) require con- 
tinuous care and supervision. In such instances, the most immediate 
task of our staff is to initiate and supervise such treatment either at 
certain state hospitals or, for specially selected patients, at the 
Psychiatric Institute. 

Arrangements have been made for prompt referral to our project 
of deaf persons reaching a mental hospital, a penal institution or an 
observation ward. These plans grew out of the previously men- 
tioned statewide survey of hospitalized deaf persons, which revealed 
many chronic cases, frequently with a long history of mental illness 
before admission, and amply demonstrated the need for a well- 
organized system to facilitate early diagnosis and immediate treat- 
ment for all psychiatric disorders occurring among the deaf. 

In order to expedite this requisite, a senior member of our clinical 
staff is assigned to the task of seeing every newly admitted deaf 
patient in the metropolitan area as soon as we are notified. Follow- 
ing consultation with the hospital authorities, recommendation is 
made either for the patient’s commitment to a more specialized in- 
stitution, or for his release and subsequent referral to our ambulatory 
treatment services. 

It is this aspect of our work which has made it evident that a 
complete reorganization of psychiatric services for deaf patients will 
be necessary in order to bring about the rehabilitation of an opti- 
mum number of hospitalized deaf persons. Rather than letting them 
lie fallow in chronic wards, inaccessible to therapy, we believe that 
specialized wards should be set aside for deaf people in mental hos- 
pitals, under the care of specially trained and qualified personnel. 
Eventually the activities of such centers may be extended to provide 
the nucleus for ward, convalescent and community services for the 
deaf and their families. 

Regarding our management of ambulatory patients requiring 
counseling or psychotherapy, it may be noted that the emergence of 
modern psychiatry as an integral part of the medical sciences, and 
the highly publicized addition of such treatments as electrostimula- 
tion, psychosurgery and the series of “wonder drugs” have had mixed 
consequences. Greater interest in mental health has led to increas- 
ingly frequent demands on the psychiatrist to work “therapeutic 
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miracles.”” Obviously, even the most advanced psychotherapy 
cannot be expected to cure all the ills of mankind. 

In this therapeutic procedure that is based on “the use of human 
influence for the treatment of behavior disorders,” the patient’s 
behavior can be understood only in terms of his own shifting designs 
for cooperation, whether or not he is aware of them. These designs 
for cooperation have been divided by Rado into the magic-craving, 
the parentifying, the self-reliant, and the aspiring levels. The 
responses of a patient operating on the self-reliant or aspiring level 
are based on common sense, and represent adult cooperation. At 
the parentifying and magic-craving levels there is excessive emo- 
tional dependence on the therapist. The behavior befits a child 
rather than an adult, and is full of dependent wishes and magical 
expectations. It is often difficult and sometimes impossible to 
stabilize the patient sufficiently and help him achieve the satisfac- 
tions to be derived by means of mature value judgments. 

Because of the communication barrier and certain conceptual 
and abstractive limitations, these difficulties are intensified in the 
deaf. Nevertheless, this group is entitled to the same quality of 
psychiatric care as is available for the hearing, even if it requires 
specially trained and highly skilled personnel. To this end our pro- 
ject has established a training program with the support of various 
organizations for the deaf. Our experiences so far would seem to 
indicate that the emotionally disturbed deaf can benefit from 
modern diagnostic and therapeutic facilities to the same extent as 
the hearing. 

3. The role of responsibility of the vocational counselor: It cannot 
be denied that the previously mentioned magical expectations re- 
garding the miracle-working ability of the psychiatrist are sometimes 
entertained by those referring the patient for help. The psychiatrist 
is a physician trained in the use of specialized techniques, but these 
techniques have limitations. Many adjustive problems are aggra- 
vated by external situations which lend themselves to immediate 
constructive manipulation. Usually, however, disordered behavior 
patterns have become automatized through endless repetition. In 
such cases, therapeutic results are gradual and undramatic. 

It is rarely necessary for the counselor who refers a patient to 
wait for the termination of his treatment. At the same time, the 
psychiatrist can neither choose a useful occupation for the patient 
nor supervise his vocational training. Ideally, such rehabilitation 
programs should be a joint venture. With the psychiatrist deter- 
mining the limitations imposed on an emotionally disturbed patient, 
the vocational counselor is in the best position to appraise the re- 
maining vocational opportunities realistically. In some cases, 
changes in employment or similar rehabilitation measures may be 
part of the treatment program. In others, especially those neces- 
sitating prolonged therapy, continuous cooperation between psy- 
chiatrist and counselor may be helpful in stabilizing the patient’s 
place in his community. Depending on the degree, competitive 
pressure may be beneficial or harmful for a person who feels frus- 
trated. Such factors should be considered by vocational rehabilita- 
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tion agencies and in many localities would seem to call for the estab- 
lishment of specialized facilities, foremost among which would be 
sheltered workshops in which the deaf could participate. 

In summary, it is incumbent upon the vocational counselor, 
teacher or other members of the rehabilitation team to be alert to 
mental illness in the deaf. This task requires prompt referral of sus- 
pected cases for specialized psychiatric help and continuous contact 
with both patient and psychiatrist, whenever they would benefit 
from his special knowledge. 

It cannot be repeated too often that adequate mental health 
services for the deaf are a complex undertaking requiring the co- 
operation of all field groups. It is our hope that all leaders of the 
deaf will sponsor and direct a vigorous campaign to carry essential 
information to the proper authorities. The need of the deaf com- 
munity for psychiatric guidance facilities on a level available for 
hearing people can no longer be denied. In our pilot project, every 
conceivable effort is being made to lay the solid groundwork for a 
modernized mental health program by securing the necessary sta- 
tistical and psychiatric data, by gaining invaluable practical ex- 
perience, and by providing the stimulus for action in this hitherto 
neglected field. 

However, little can be gained by action that is disconcerted. Last 
Spring, the project’s Advisory Council, made up of leading authori- 
ties in the educational and medical fields, composed the following 
statement: 


“It is the consensus of the members of the Advisory Council 
that there is an urgent need for more adequate and more 
integrated mental health services for the deaf in the districts 
covered by this pilot project. The need extends to psychiatric 
services for both sexes (children and adults) on an in-patient 
and out-patient level (metropolitan and up-state districts) 
as well as to a properly coordinated vital statistics system for 
the deaf (preferably coordinated by an interdepartmental 
agency with the authority to unify the principles of reporting 
and recording). 

“Prerequisites for this program are: (a) the availability of 
specialized professional personnel; (b) progressive attitudes 
toward the special adjustment problems of this subpopulation; 
and (c) the realization on the part of all agencies and organiza- 
tions, dealing with these particular problems, that the deaf are 
entitled to the same quality and amount of mental health serv- 
ices as are available for the hearing. It seems unrealistic and 
contrary to the best interests of the deaf to perpetuate the 
tendency to minimize the need for an active mental health 
program in this group.” 


The promulgation and endorsement of strong statements to this 
effect will be most helpful in securing the much-needed support for 
the activation of such an integrated program. 
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Psychological Aspects and Problems 
of Early Profound Deafness 


Epna Simon Levine, Ph.D. 
Associate Research Scientist, New York State Psychiatric Institute 


RDINARILY, a sound introductory guide to the psychological 
aspects of sensory dysfunction is a reasonable understanding 
of the values of the unimpaired function. This is the general rule. 
But in applying it to an understanding of early, profound deafness, 
a curious problem arises. The unimpaired counterpart of deafness 
is, of course, hearing. And it turns out that the values of hearing 
in human experience are often as little recognized and as difficult to 
identify as the implications of deafness. Both are invisible phenom- 
ena that operate in an intangible manner. And just as these charac- 
teristics have for centuries obscured the meaning of deafness, so do 
they also obscure the significance of hearing. 

Countless workers have attempted to solve the problem by plug- 
ging up their ears the better to find out what life lacks under these 
conditions. I have done so myself. But this experiment brings the 
worker no nearer his goal. He does, to be sure, obtain something of 
the feel of sudden, severe deafness in adulthood. But he acquires 
only a fraction of the fundamental import of hearing, and even less 
of the experiences of early, profound deafness. Unless he can fathom 
the values of hearing, he is at a considerable disadvantage in under- 
standing the handicaps of deafness. 

When we ask what deafness implies therefore, it would be well to 
begin the story by giving some preliminary consideration to the 
equally challenging question: What does hearing imply in human his- 
tory and experience? 


Psychological Implications of Hearing 


Because the ear can perceive sound and the brain interpret it, 
man is enabled to reach out from his own small world of self into 
the minds, hearts, and worlds of his fellowman; to enter other eras, 
cultures, and civilizations; to become one of the company of man- 
kind. He does this through the medium of verbal language; and 
the “miracle of language”! is the epochal outcome of man’s ability 
to hear. 

In the Evolution of Man: It is difficult to believe that there 
was a period in time when man had no verbal language; when he 
was completely without this means of self-expression, communica- 
tion, and communion. But the scholars assure us that such was 
indeed the case. Although the primitive creature that was man in 
those days lacked a verbal tongue, he did nevertheless possess the 
ability to hear, a brain to think, and above all the urge to survive. 


1 Laird, Charlton, The Miracle of Language, Cleveland, New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1953. 
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Survival in prehistory required among other things a particularly 
high peak of alertness to the dangers of the natural environment. 
Vision, of course, served an important function in this regard; but 
its scope was limited only to what the eye could see. It was to 
hearing therefore that man had to turn to protect himself from the 
dangers of the unseen. 

In so doing, man achieved some of his first experiences in concep- 
tualized thinking. He learned to abstract meaning from the sounds 
about him. Thunder meant storm; the howling of wolves, danger; 
the sudden frantic cry of birds, a prowling enemy; the snap of twigs, 
the stealthy approach of someone or something. To man, these 
became meaningful sounds because they lent themselves to con- 
sistent association with a fixed concept. For example, thunder al- 
ways sounded like thunder and never like the chirp of a bird; neither 
could the ery of a bird be mistaken for the roar of a lion; nor the roar 
of a lion for the splash of rain. The sounds of nature were consistent 
and therefore easily interpreted. Not so, however, the noises ut- 
tered by man himself. 

The greatest handicap this presented was in the banding together 
of functional groups. Such groups possess far greater powers of 
survival than single, scattered individuals. This man knew. But 
he was also aware that to be functional, groups must possess a com- 
mon tongue, easy communications, and a method of contact among 
group members that did not depend on seeing alone. 

In order to achieve these conditions, man turned again to his 
ability to hear. He now labored hard to extract meaning from the 
highly individualized noises voiced by his companions; but this 
presented difficulties in what was then a primitive tower of Babel. 
Far simpler to select a particular utterance and by common consent 
to ascribe a certain meaning to it, thus making it the spoken symbol 
for an object, a person, or an activity. 

Eventually, a code was thus evolved of systematized sounds to 
be uttered for specified purposes. Man had not only abstracted 
meaning from sound; he now endowed it with meaning. The record 
of how this was accomplished is lost in time, although there are 
numbers of interesting current theories on the subject. But that 
it was accomplished is the important thing; for the achievement 
marks not only the beginning of verbal language, but also the end 
of man’s days as a lone wanderer upon the face of the earth. For 
with the development of verbal language, the advance was begun 
from coexistence among man-creatures to communion among man- 
kind. Hearing had brought this to pass. 

As expressed by Laird, ‘man as we know him could not exist 
without language, and until there was language.”? ... “Without 
language, no humanity. Without written language, no civiliza- 
tion.”’ And since as Sapir reminds us, “language is primarily an 
auditory system of symbols,”! it can be added that without the 


2 Laird, op. cit., p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 269. 

4 Sapir, Edward, Language, An Introduction to the Study of Speech, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921, p. 17. 
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ability to hear, no language could ever have evolved of sufficient 
calibre to create man of today out of the nonverbal creature of pre- 
history. 

In Individual Development: No less impressive in the evolution 
of man is the role of hearing in the development of the individual. 
And here too its influence begins long before there is awareness 
of the spoken word, almost in fact from the time of birth. The 
world of the infant at this time is, as we know, a diffuse mass of un- 
familiar sensations. If he were capable of perceiving all the new 
stimuli that bore down on him, the impact would be catastrophic. 
But fortunately, the infant is protected from this overwhelming 
experience by reason of his incompletely developed nervous system. 
It is the plan of nature to have a rhythm of development between 
the sensori-motor and psychic systems so that each may reinforce 
the other in the infant’s slow and gradual climb to maturity. A 
major aid in this climb is the sense of hearing. 

Gesell tells us that ‘the full term neonate assumes nothing less 
than listening attitudes to the sound of the human voice within 
the first fortnight after birth.’ With such precocious perception of 
sound, it is not surprising to find associations between sound and 
concept already present in infancy. Certain sounds, for example, 
tell the babe that someone is hurrying to him; others call to mind his 
rattle; still others inform him that he is not alone, that someone is 
hovering nearby; there are sounds that please and sounds that 
frighten; those that soothe and others that irritate. As maturation 
proceeds and perceptions sharpen, the great ocean of sound takes 
on ever-increasing form and meaning. Long before the babe ‘is 
ready for the spoken word, he is responding to the concepts aroused 
by gross sound alone, just as his preverbal ancestor did before him. 
And even more important, he is stimulated by them mentally, so- 
cially, and emotionally. 

There is, in addition, another aspect of sound to which the infant 
comes to respond and one that is also of great importance to psychic 
development, namely its source. He begins to perceive in some in- 
definable audio-kinaesthetic way that in the diffusion of what he 
hears, certain sounds seem in closer touch with him than others. 
We must recall that as yet the infant is scarcely aware that he is a 
separate entity from the mass of stimuli and sensations that consti- 
tute his world. But as he continues to listen to the sounds about, he 
eventually realizes that he himself is producing some of them, and 
what is more, that he can produce them at will. This startling dis- 
covery becomes part of an epochal psychic awareness that is in 
progress, namely the infant’s ultimate identification of self as dis- 
tinct from environment. Because he is able to hear himself, the 
infant is given powerful assistance in finding himself. 

In the course of self-discovery, the ability to hear stimulates the 
development of more advanced relationships between the babe and 
his environment. He is no longer the completely passive receptacle. 
He is now an active participant; and because he is able to hear him- 


5 Gesell, Arnold and Amatruda, Catherine 8., Developmental Diagno- 
sis, New York: Paul Hoeber, Inc., Second Edition, 1947, p. 270. 
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self, he realizes that he can give the world a self-created product, 
his own vocal utterances. Vocal utterances consciously produced 
are among the earliest self-created products the babe can give or 
withhold at will. They thereby assume high psychic importance, as 
reflected by the withholding of vocal utterance (mutism) in certain 
types of emotional disturbance. Thus, well before the first year of 
life, experiences conveyed through hearing play a major role in 
initiating mental, social and emotional development and are inti- 
mately incorporated into beginning psychic development. 

The role of hearing in further development toward maturity 
becomes increasingly important as time goes on. Maturation is a 
highly complex process for the human infant and extends over a 
period of some fifteen to twenty years. Intricate preparation is 
necessary before the helpless babe of today will be capable of dealing 
effectively and independently with the complex problems of social 
living that await him. The steps and events of preparation cannot 
be detailed at this time, except to say that the course of psychological 
development is entirely dependent upon the nature and amount of 
stimulation received from the environment. 

Concerning the relative value of the stimuli so received, the oft- 
quoted words of Helen Keller are singularly appropriate here. She 
designates as the “most vital stimulus” of all “the sound of the 
voice”, because as she says “‘it brings language, sets thoughts astir, 
and keeps us in the intellectual company of man.’ 

The hearing child lives in a world where language that has taken 
countless centuries to evolve awaits his developmental needs and 
is his just for the hearing. Through the use of this language he is 
eventually able to master the vast masses of knowledge he will re- 
quire for independent living. He accumulates information from 
many sources on countless subjects ranging from things, places, 
events and people to social customs, attitudes, prohibitions, and 
traditions. He learns about the great events of the past, the even 
greater possibilities of the future, the great names in history, sci- 
ence, the arts, in sports. He explores attitudes and acquaints him- 
self with morals, ethics, faiths, opinions, beliefs, prejudices, super- 
stitions. He acquires bodies of knowledge and skill. He exchanges 
views with his fellows; compares opinions; finds out how and what 
others think and feel. He learns to interpret behavior, understand 
motives. He gains insights and forms value-judgments. He comes 
to appreciate that often it is not what is said that counts but how it 
is said. This he also learns through hearing. Intonations of voice, 
stress, modulations, inflections, all of these make language and ideas 
living things for him and not just a matter of words alone. In 
short, it is well-nigh beyond the powers of narration and imagination 
to convey how much of what we know and what we are comes to us 
by way of what we hear. To summarize in the wise and witty words 
of Freud himself, “the ego wears an auditory lobe .. .””7 


6 Keller, Helen, Helen Keller in Scotland, London: Methuen and Com- 
pany, 1933, p. 68. 
7 Freud, Sigmund, The Ego and the Id, London: The Hogarth Press, 


1947, p. 29. 
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Finally, not only does hearing play a major role in the individual’s 
psychic development, it also supplies the means for maintaining re- 
lationships within the society of man. Through hearing, a free 
flow of communication is possible both within groups and among 
groups—without regard to spatial restriction—concerning thoughts, 
information, reactions and feelings, commands, warnings, direc- 
tions, and all the multitude of messages that are part of the tempo 
of civilization. And at the same time as such exchanges are in 
progress, the individual still retains auditory contact with the set- 
tings from which they proceed; he is still in contact with the bustle 
and climate of background activities that form the accompaniment 
to the major themes of life and extend his perceptions by an added 
dimension. 

Because he hears, man feels himself always a part of the context 
of living—in the family, the community, and in society. Even when 
alone, he is never farther away than the sounds of nature, the sound 
of man’s voice, the hubbub of man’s energies in action. Hearing the 
stir of life about, he is part of it. He belongs. 

The debt man owes the auditory mechanism is without measure; 
and the fact that he is able to make himself a part of the context of 
living without its functional support is an achievement that deserves 
our deepest respect and admiration. 


Psychological Aspects and Problems of Early, Profound Deafness 


Every type of physical disability creates its own distinctive en- 
vironment. For the visually disabled, it is a world of blurred out- 
line, indefinable form; for the crippled, a place of motor hazards; 
for the hard of hearing, an environment of muffled sound that may 
at any moment start fading away into oblivion. Each impairment 
exacts its own penalties; imposes its own restrictions. But those 
imposed by early, profound deafness are among the most crippling 
known to man. They strike during the most vulnerable time of life 
—the years of early childhood—and deaden the most powerful 
developmental stimulus of all, the sound of the voice. 

For the babe born deaf, the task ahead is to become a part of life 
without ever hearing the sounds of living. The problems of the 
deaf are the products of this unique developmental experience. / 
They would be the same for any of us who hear if we were subjected 
to the same environmental circumstances as the deaf. There is no 
innate psychological difference between deaf and hearing. 

The deaf child comes into the world with the same psychological 
needs and potentials as the one who hears. The inner well-being of 
deaf individuals is subject to the same psychological principles that 
govern the well-being of us all. It is not the deaf person who is in- 
nately different, nor his psychology that is intrinsically “unique”. 
It is his environment that is wanting. It is wanting in the stimula- 
tion provided by sound in general, and the sound of the voice in 
particular. 

The young deaf adult who comes before the rehabilitation coun- 
selor for help represents the effects of such an environment upon 
human development under various conditions of management. 
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To understand his needs and problems, it is first necessary to under- 
stand how he managed to survive at all. The present discussion will 
deal therefore with his major problems of survival—those concerning 
language and psycho-social development—as well as with their 
general psychological implications for the deaf client and for the 
rehabilitation counselor. 

The Basic Problem: Not to hear the voice is not to hear language. 
Not to hear language means that the preverbal child remains in 
complete ignorance of this basic tool for human communication and 
communion unless extraordinary measures are taken to teach him 
that there are such things as words, what words are for, how sounds 
are combined to form spoken words, how words are combined to 
form connected language, and how verbal language is applied not 
only to objects, activities, descriptions, and the like but also to all 
aspects of living, feeling, thinking, and reasoning. Without such 
highly technical instruction, such a child would be doomed to go 
through life a completely nonverbal being unable to enter into any 
significant communication with others, any verbal deliberation with 
himself, nor make any signifieant contact with the knowledge, cus- 
toms, culture, and climate of the civilization into which he was born. 

The small deaf child does indeed see people about him working 
lips and faces at one another with intent and purpose and is aware 
that something important is going on; but what it is they accom- 
plish, he knows not. He watches them respond to one another by 
means of facial signals and expressions; but he cannot tell what the 
magic is that initiates their actions nor directs their behavior. 
The members of his own family try to bring him within their orbit 
through these same strange means; but even they cannot break 
through the invisible barrier that separates him not only from them 
but from all others as well. The path of the deaf child leads through 
the hubbub and bustle of life, but not to the meaning. 

Psycho-linguistic Implications: Meaning comes with language; 
and language for the deaf comes through special education. But to 
learn language the way a child born deaf does is as taxing and 
unique an achievement as is known to man. He must learn to master 
a completely unfamiliar and highly involved skill—a language he 
does not hear—in order to become acquainted with an unbelievably 
complex society in which he can take little part until he has acquired 
a reasonable mastery of that skill. In other words, he must master 
one unknown in order to gain access to another. 

The implications and difficulties involved are far beyond the 
average person’s range of experiences. For the general public, it is 
usually the speech aspect of the problem that attracts the greatest 
attention. “The poor little deaf child cannot talk”. There is 
nothing else the matter with him so far as the public is aware. 
Therefore, the mistaken conclusion is reached that deafness is a 
speech problem. This is followed by the even more mistaken as- 
sumption that a hearing aid and speech lessons wil! put everything 
right. 

With a little thought however, the fallacy of this reasoning is 
obvious. Even as far back as Aristotle it was realized that “spoken 
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words are the symbols of mental experience...” Where mental 
experience is lacking, the spoken word—no matter how clearly 
articulated—is a meaningless vehicle. For confirmation, we have 
only to turn to the hearing bore. He is full of the sound of words, 
but they signify nothing. Mental content is lacking. 

The purpose of speech then is not to articulate words, but to 
transmit the products of mental activity. Mental activity in turn 
is derived not from the ability to pronounce words, but from an 
inner alertness activated and enriched by the power of language to 
give meaning to experiences. Although it is possible to have lan- 
guage without the spoken word, it is never possible to have the 
spoken word without language; for speech is nothing more than the 
oral aspect of language, just as writing represents the “conventional 
visible marks’’® through which language is caught and held on a 
page. Further, although speech is the most desirable skill of all 
for transmitting mental experiences, particularly in day-to-day 
activities and social situations, it is by no means the only one. In 
its absence there is written communication that can be used just as 
fully and freely; and there are also the manual means of conveying 
thoughts. But whatever the method, conventional language, above 
all verbal, is the source from which both mental activity and its 
communications symbols derive their sustenance. 

The generic problem of deafness then is not speech but language. 
To explore the implications involved, we must again turn to the 
hearing world to see by contrast what the deaf world lacks. 

We recall the hearing child’s ability to associate gross sounds 
with their related coneepts while still an infant. To continue from 
this point, as his discriminative abilities sharpen, it is a relatively 
simple matter for him to apply the same principle of association in 
relating word-sounds to the objects, activities, and feelings they 
represent. With the passing of time, the pattern of language evolu- 
tion becomes a wonderful game for the child. He listens, practices, 
imitates, experiments. He finds that he no longer has to rely on 
vague vocal utterances to indicate what he wants or how he feels. 
He has discovered a way to designate his wants with far greater 
precision and accuracy. It is by means of the spoken word. 

Sensory-motor explorations of the environment now yield to 
linguistic explorations; motor activity to mental activity. As ma- 
turation proceeds, the wish to know pushes to the foreground; and 
with the help of a wonderful new word, the child proceeds to find 
out. The word is “What?” Countless ‘“‘What’s?’’ now fill the air. 
“What that? What the name of this? What you do? What your 
name? What you say?” As the answers come in, they become the 
springboard for further mental activity directed always towards 
increased clarification of the world about. 

As the child grows older, and as language becomes his habitual 
short-cut for communicating and thinking, it also becomes his 
major medium for inner enrichment. The “What?” of his environ- 
ment being well on the way to clarification, the “What for?’ level 

8 Gelb, I. J., A Study of Writing, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1952, p. 12. 
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of curiosity makes its appearance. Information about the purpose 
of objects and not only the names now commands attention. 
“What’s that for? What’s this for? What do you do with that? 
What does he do that for?” the child wants to know. And before 
long the “How?” and “Why?” come under consideration. From 
name to purpose to function to underlying reason, the child advances 
steadily to ever higher levels of abstract thinking ability. As his 
language skills take on increasing refinement, so too does he; and 
most important of all language develops in tempo with his matura- 
tional requirements. 

Through mental exploration and discovery made possible through 
language, the child succeeds in attaining mastery over one unknown 
after the other in his little world. With increased mastery comes 
increased self-confidence, and with increased self-confidence, the 
push for deeper and broader exploration. The human element comes 
in for probing too. How far, the child wonders, can he go in assert- 
ing mastery over people through words. Will words give him the 
same magic power over persons as over objects? The word “No” 
comes along in time for this exploration; but much to his disap- 
pointment, the child finds that ‘““No” alone is not powerful enough to 
dispel the unwanted. He finds he must also have a supply of things 
called “reasons”. He is expected to give reasons for and he is 
reasoned with. The world is becoming a “reasonable”’ place. 

However, the word ‘“‘No” still has its uses. The child finds that 
by uttering an unreasonable “No” and sticking to it, he can create 
the same havoc and obtain the same pleasing results as by throwing 
a temper tantrum. He has discovered a verbal means for releasing 
aggression. Eventually, he will acquire a useful vocabulary of 
special words that will stand him in good stead for inflicting punish- 
ment on others as well as reducing his own tensions. He will no 
longer have to depend on physical measures alone. Thus equipped, 
the child pursues his explorations further. 

It inust be mentioned in passing that the steps discussed thus far 
are by no means as neatly arranged in life as here. The highly com- 
plex and involved dynamics of development are not part of the 
present discussion. The intent here is to trace—and perforce lightly 
—the stimulus language provides mental growth under “all else 
being equal’ conditions. To resume then, the child becomes in- 
creasingly familiar with the shades of meaning and variations of 
human behavior. He begins to perceive that life is not a matter of 
true or false, or black and white; that before white becomes black it 
must pass through many gradations of grey. The child learns to 
weigh and value; think his own way to conclusions; make his own 
judgments and form his own opinions. He establishes his mental 
identity as he formerly did his physical identity, and again with the 
powerful assistance of the “voice that brings language. . . .” 

With the approach of adolescence, a whole new area of exploration 
unfolds before the youngster. The emotional stirrings and drives 
he now experiences call for intensive investigation and information. 
Hundreds of questions crowd in upon him. The ‘“What?”, “What 
for?”, “How?”, and “Why?” of his early years return with renewed 
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vigor and urgent demand. Why can’t his family leave him alone? 
Why do they keep prying into his affairs? How can he get them to 
quit bothering him? In short, how can he break the chains of de- 
pendence that tie him to his family as if he were a little boy? At 
the same time he finds that girls have taken a turn for the better. 
In fact, he can hardly keep his mind off them. How can he make a 
hit with the girls? How shall he behave if so happen he does? What 
about this business of love, sex, courtship, and marriage? Which 
will be the order of precedence and how should each be handled? 
It then comes to him that vocational choice and preparation really 
do have an important bearing on his plans for the future. He had 
better buckle down and do some thinking on the subject. What 
shall he do when he reaches man’s estate; and how shall he go about 
preparing himself for this role? And every once in awhile, as if 
overcome by the burdens of adolescence, he wants to know what is 
it all about anyhow. 

Only by comparison with the situation of the average deaf adoles- 
cent is it possible to appreciate the extent to which language helps 
the hearing adolescent through this as through previous matura- 
tional levels. Language now provides information about the dicta 
of society, its customs, prohibitions, points of view and attitudes; 
about the experiences of others and the responsibilities human be- 
ings owe one another in various situations; it provides information 
on matters of biological and physiologic concern; it facilitates look- 
ing ahead, planning for the future, profiting from the experiences of 
others. The hearing youngster is able to obtain information from 
a wide range of sources; books, conversations, television, radio, 
movies, lectures, counselors, and many more. In the apprentice- 
ship he serves to man’s estate, two of his most vital assets are 
hearing and language; for where there is language, there is an open 
door to the world. 

By way of contrast, let us now turn to the child born pro- 
foundly deaf. We turn to the congenitally deaf child at this time for 
two reasons. First, he and his peer, the child who became deaf 
during preverbal babyhood, represent a substantial portion of the 
deaf population. Second, by using him as target, a number of 
variable factors can be eliminated which need not concern us just 
yet, as, for example, age of onset of deafness and amount of hearing 
loss. Asa result the sketch presented can be drawn in bolder strokes. 

To resume then, when a child who was born profoundly deaf 
begins to learn verbal language, even though he begin in early child- 
hood, he is already behind the hearing child insofar as the conceptual 
feel for language is concerned. He has missed all the preliminary 
auditory practice of associating gross sounds with concepts, word- 
sounds with concepts, and finally fusion of word and concept into 
automatic verbal thinking and expression. He has missed all the 
mental, social, and emotional stimulation conveyed through sound. 
He has played no part in the mental explorations leading up to the 
discovery and application of words and language. When he comes 
to school, he finds a ready-made body of language waiting to be 
mastered and facts to be learned. 
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This does not mean that the deaf child’s mind is completely blank 
up to this time. Far from it. All else being equal, his mind also 
contains concepts, experiences, the push to know, the wish to ex- 
plore and discover. But he has gone as far as he can without lan- 
guage. Further maturation requires the establishment of a two-way 
line of communication between himself and the world about. He 
must learn the same tongue as the verbal world to probe its mysteries 
and explore its riches. He needs the language that will help him 
through the same maturational experiences as his hearing peer. 

But to acquire language without hearing is a slow, taxing and 
precarious process that is a vastly different enterprise from the 
wonderful game it is for the child who hears. Not until he enters 
school does the child born deaf learn that there are such things as 
words. Through vision, touch, and whatever remnants of hearing 
he has, he learns that things have names, that activities have 
names, that he himself has a name. He learns that watching lips 
and faces often gives him the clue to the thoughts, messages, and 
commands of others. He learns that if he watches very, very closely, 
he can see how a particular word looks on the lips and how it differs 
from another word. Of course, he cannot recognize any words or 
expressions until he is familiar with their meanings. And so he must 
memorize the meaning and lip-appearance of every word he adds to 
his lipreading vocabulary. To help him in this task, a little picture 
dictionary will be made for him so that specific meanings and exact 
lipreading can be reviewed and reviewed until they are fixed in his 
mind. At the same time, he is spoken to constantly so that he will 
know he can get thoughts from lips and not words alone. And 
finally, he begins to learn the most exacting feat of all for the con- 
genitally deaf child, how to use voice, lips, teeth, and tongue in 
oral expression. 

In the course of time, he is taught that things have qualities as 
well as names. Things can be big, small, round, red, blue, pretty, 
and so forth. And already a situation arises that is a common occur- 
rence when language is learned without being heard. From the 
child’s point of view, if one can see a ball, or a pencil, or a boat, why 
not also a big or a small or a red? He knows nothing of adjectives 
and nouns; to him words are names. To get across the feel of adjec- 
tive to noun in the absence of heard experience may take weeks of 
planned project teaching. When this is finally accomplished, an- 
other problem arises. Having learned nouns first, there is a natural 
inclination on the part of the child to use them first. After all, why 
not say “a dress blue” instead of “a blue dress”? It is done this 
way in some languages. Only custom dictates that it be done 
otherwise in English. The hearing child would never question the 
custom; but the deaf child must remember and memorize; remember 
and memorize. 

To continue, although the young deaf pupil eventually adds to his 
little picture dictionary objects that are blue, or big, or small, what 
kind of visual aid will help him remember such words as “the”, 
“is”, “am’’, and the like? He must take these too on trust and 
memory. As he advances through the grades, reading and writing 
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help him fix meanings and usage. But the problem of first getting 
the meanings across to him becomes increasingly difficult as verbal 
expression becomes more abstract. j 

Illustrations, acting out, and examples are used successfully in 
numbers of instances, thanks to the wit and skill of teachers of the 
deaf. But, hardly does a pupil learn the meaning of a word in one 
context than he comes across it in another context where it has an 
entirely different meaning. The simple word “cold”, for example, 
may according to Roget’s International Thesaurus, be used to sig- 
nify frigid, lukewarm, cool, indifferent, dull, ete. To one unfamiliar 
with the vagaries of language and coloquialisms, the literal approach 
to word meanings can lead to some very peculiar linguistic results. 
Thus, if frigid means cold, then why not say “Are you frigid?” for a 
change instead of “Are you cold?”; and if lukewarm means dull, 
then certainly one should be able to say ‘a lukewarm knife’’, or a 
“lukewarm pupil”. And how “cold” could mean “lukewarm’’, well 
that is altogether beyond comprehension. Many of the oddities of 
deaf language expression that puzzle counselors are derived from 
problems such as this. Consider also the difficulties of teaching and 
learning such language elements as: but; because; if; while; as; as 
if; not only, but also; to say nothing of the complications that arise 
from such expressions as: to look at; to look like; to look out; to 
look for; to look out for; to look in; to look into. 

Language is not a matter of reasoning, logic or instinct. It is a 
matter of hearing. The pupil who has never heard knows only that 
which he has been painstakingly taught and in the context in which 
it was taught, providing of course, he has understood and remem- 
bered. If he has been poorly taught, if he has not fully understood, 
if he cannot remember, his language shows the consequences. 

A common misconception is that through lipreading and reading, 
language-learning can proceed almost automatically. This is a 
misapplication of a misunderstanding of the use of lipreading and 
reading with the hard of hearing adult. It does not apply to the 
deaf, nor in fact to the hard of hearing either. While it is true that 
these skills represent the major compensations of deafness, they too 
must first be learned before they can be applied; and they can be 
learned only in conjunction with language. 

Lipreading is by no means the magic route to language learning 
or language comprehension it is commonly supposed to be. There 
are numbers of deaf—and hard of hearing—people who cannot 
master this art despite extraordinary language skills, mental en- 
dowment, and life achievement. Even where lipreading ability is 
above average, the lipreader still comes up against such problems as 
stiff lips, poker faces, protruding teeth, moustaches, restless heads, 
mouthing grimaces, and the like which make it impossible for him to 
see anything of the fleeting mouth movements that tell him what 
the speaker says. In addition, there are countless words that re- 
quire little if any lip movement for utterance and consequently 
cannot be seen on the lips at all, words such as: king, kiss, cook, tick, 
his, look, hit, ete. And on the other hand, there are countless words 
of completely unrelated meaning that look exactly alike on the lips, 
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as for example: abuse and amuse; bloom and plume; smell and spell; 
beach, beech, and peach; clam, clamp, and clap; bump, mum, pump, 
and pap; meal, peel, and peal. What the special skills are that make 
a good lipreader is still a matter for research; but the average deaf 
pupil without these skills who attends a school where lipreading 
ability is prerequisite for instructional comprehension is lost. 

As for reading, this can be a particularly frustrating experience 
for a deaf pupil. Books are based on “hearing” language; and to 
hearing children, they afford information, stimulation, escape, and 
relaxation. An occasional word of unknown meaning can easily be 
skipped over, guessed, or looked up without impairing the conti- 
nuity of the story. But when a deaf child opens a book based upon 
the interests of his age group, he sees not the story but countless 
unknown words and expressions, confusing idioms, and unfamiliar 
grammatical construction. Teacher-made materials help the 
younger pupil establish reading techniques and interests; but as the 
pupil advances through the grades and as text-books become part 
of the course of study, reading often becomes a matter of decipher- 
ing the linguistic elements of which the contents are composed. To 
hold on to the thread of a narrative while decoding the elements is 
enough to discourage all but the stoutest of hearts, the sharpest of 
minds, and the most persistent of spirits. Only inspired reading- 
language teaching can maintain motivation. Where this is lacking, 
the less hardy spirits suecumb to reading by intuition, that is they 
adapt lipreading techniques to reading procedures and by putting 
together a familiar word here, a familiar phrase there, helped out by 
an illustration or two, they come up with a story. A great deal of 
mental alertness goes into this kind of reading; but unfortunately 
more goes in than is derived from it. And because reading is the 
greatest single source of mental enrichment for the deaf, it thus be- 
comes one of the most serious educational problems. 

The foregoing sampling illustrates only a few of the handicaps 
involved in having to learn language without benefit of hearing. 
But complex as they are, they are only the prelude to a still greater 
problem, and that is to learn the use of language for purposes of 
mental growth and maturation. Unless language is so used by the 
deaf, it remains a mechanical vehicle of elaborate structure and 
design but with no place to go. 

Learning the use of language is not a matter of accumulating 
vocabulary, oral expressions, manual expression, grammatical prin- 
ciples, spelling, or even facts. It is a matter of knowing how to use 
all of these to become a part of the “intellectual company of man.” 
It is a matter of penetrating the mental life of the world to become 
familiar with its ideas, thinking and reasoning, opinions and atti- 
tudes. Language comes alive for the deaf pupil only when he is 
trained to use it towards this end at every maturational level. For 
instance, the small deaf child who asks “Name?” of a visitor even 
though he use but one word has caught the spirit of language. The 
one who is satisfied to repeat only what he has been taught, that 
“My name is Tom. I am six years old’, has not. 

At the heart of the spirit of language lies flexibility—flexibility in 
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teaching, learning, usage, and ultimately thinking. But to enable 
a small deaf pupil to get his bearings in the world, he is customarily 
taught the constants for a considerable time before being introduced 
to the exceptions. And herein lies one of the most difficult aspects 
of teaching the use of language to the deaf, and that is to avoid 
imparting literal mental habits and attitudes to a pupil while at the - 
same time having to employ literal procedures in structuring reality 
for him. 

For example, the deaf pupil learns that the names of objects are 

| exact; the names of activities are exact; the names of people are 
exact. As he advances through the grades, word meanings are 
precise; oral expression follows an exact pattern; so too do sentence 
structures, grammatical principles, spelling; facts are exact. Even- 
tually, his mental attitudes and habits of thinking follow the same 
literal, exact pattern of operation. To free the average pupil’s mind 
for wide mental latitudes after years of being confined to the literal 
and exact is a task that is well-nigh impossible to accomplish to any 
significant extent. If it is to be done at all, it must be begun from 
the beginning of language instruction as in the Groht method.® - 

Language can be a cage as well as an open door to the world. All 
else being equal, educational philosophy and methods of instruction 
are the paramount determinants of which it will be. This being so, 
the deaf pupil’s most pressing current need is for basic, cooperative 
research in education that will put an end to unresolved field issues 
and come up with some positive answers based on objective investi- 
gation. 

Among the questions that need answering are the following taken 
from Eloise Kennedy’s ‘Educational Problems of the Deaf’’ 
“Where shall the deaf child be educated? ... Do deaf children feel 
more ‘segregated’ in their 12 months at home than they would be 
in 9 months among similarly handicapped children and only 3 with 
their families? ... How shall the deaf child be educated? . . . Is it 
psychologically sound to restrict every deaf child’s expression to 
this slowly acquired speech? Are we overlooking the needs of some 
deaf children who, in addition to an organic auditory defect, have 
other perceptual problems?... Are we providing for the gifted 
deaf child? ...the mentally handicapped deaf child? Urgent con- 
sideration must also be given the emotionally handicapped child as 
well as the slow learner of average and above average intelligence. 
The plight of the non lipreader needs to be examined, and the degree 
to which manual methods may or may not compensate for this 
disability. There are in addition the deaf children in attendance 
at the regular schools whose progress and achievements require 
careful evaluation. 

In short, problems and questions such as the foregoing countlessly 
multiplied and varied are at the root of the psycholinguistic involve- 


® Groht, Mildred, ‘An Experiential Approach to the Teaching of 
Language’, Report of Proceedings, 37th Meeting of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, July 1955 (U. S. Government Printing Office). 

10 Kennedy, Eloise, ‘Educational Problems of the Deaf’’, American 
Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 98, No. 5, 451-458, Nov. 1953. 
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ments of deafness. This is no reflection upon the mental abilities 
of the deaf that go into the task of language learning. Apart from 
the “all else being equal” conditions of this discussion, the more 
recent psychological studies show no difference in degree between 
the potential mental capacities of the deaf and the hearing. The 
differences that do exist lie in the functional aspect of intelligence— 
in the way in which it is used; particularly in situations requiring 
thinking and reasoning in terms of ideas rather than things. Here 
the deaf lag behind the hearing. It has been the aim of this discus- 
sion to show something of how language disabilities arise and how 
they contribute to this lag. 

Thus, at a time when the very young and intelligent hearing child 
is asking such questions as: ‘“Where does the wind go when it blows 
away?”, “What makes air?”, “What was a baby before he was 
born?”, to say nothing of countless other wherefore, how, and why 
questions, the very young and intelligent deaf child is just beginning 
to learn the names of objects in his physical environment. Later on, 
when the hearing pupil is discussing issues of the day as part of his 
class assignment, his deaf fellow is contributing news in terms of 
little events and happenings in his own life. Where in class debate 
the former is tackling such problems as “Should the atomic bomb 
be outlawed?”, the latter contributes: “I saw a picture of an atomic 
bomb. It explodes with a big cloud. The cloud looks like a mush- 
room.” Such is the handicap of deafness. 

Such also is the tremendous mass of knowledge to be covered in 
the course of maturation that can only be learned through language 
that it is impossible to keep the average profoundly deaf pupil in 
pace with his hearing peers. A lag exists between what the deaf 
pupil does know and has experiehced, and what he should know and 
should be experiencing for his age—mentally, socially, and emotion- 
ally. As he grows older, and requires increasing enlightenment, the 
lag will also increase if language fails to keep pace with his needs. 

Information that comes so easily to the hearing adolescent—about 
the world and its way; matters of common knowledge and custom, 
the know-how and know-why of interpersonal and social behavior, 
the how and why of the emotions, the obligations and responsibilities 
human beings owe one another—all these and more come to count- 
less deaf adolescents in highly watered-down versions that lend 
themselves to easy distortion or misunderstanding. A large measure 
of such enlightenment falls to the schools for the deaf. The fact is, 
however, that most curricula in these schools are patterned after 
those of the regular schools. As a result, there is little curricular 
provision for the maturational needs of the deaf pupil. 

~»Thus, when a young deaf adult comes before a rehabilitation 
counselor for assistance, he is still apt to be underdeveloped in 
many areas. To the counselor, he may even seem backward, odd, 
lacking. The intrinsic lack is not in the deaf client, but rather in 
the life he has had. As a result of its unique restrictions, many 
young deaf adults are still uninformed and misinformed about many 
things; their language and communications skills have suffered; 
their experiences in the ways of the world are limited, and so is their 
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understanding. They show the results in their attitudes, their 
behavior, and in their approach to new situations. In addition, 
they are apt to be sensitively aware of their own shortcomings and 
even more so of the indifference and misconceptions of the hearing 
world about the problems and needs of the deaf. 

But in most instances, these young people are still capable of 
learning and maturing and often they appreciate the need now as 
never before. However, in order for the counselor to render wise 
and rational service, he must first satisfy his deaf client’s most 
pressing need, and that is for understanding. A profitable relation- 
ship between deaf client and counselor can only begin with the 
understanding of how deafness may impede personal development 
by impairing language development. 

Psycho-social Implications: Another question asked by counselors 
working with young deaf adults concerns the difficulties that arise 
in the areas of interpersonal relationships, social adaptability and 
in assuming and carrying out responsibilities on the job. It has 
been said that more job-failures result from lack of these attributes 
than from lack of vocational skills. 

On the one hand, the attitudes of many hearing co-workers leave 
much to be desired. Newly come from a sheltered, understanding 
school environment, the young deaf worker finds such attitudes hard 
to take. When he cannot fight back with words, he acts out his 
anger through behavior. On the other hand, social adequacy and 
adaptability imply a number of qualifications in which the young 
deaf client is usually deficient. To be socially mature, he would 
require: (a) information about social habits, customs and usage; 
(b) ample experience in putting such information to use; (c) sufficient 
opportunities to enjoy a wide range of social and interpersonal 
relationships; (d) attitudes that will impel him to seek such experi- 
ences; and (e) a healthy, psychic structure that will provide whole- 
some, well-balanced motivation. 

Applying these criteria to the life situation of deaf persons, it is 
evident that where language achievement is so retarded as to make 
it impossible for the individual to acquire the knowledge he needs 
for socially adequate behavior, problems will arise. Where experi- 
ences and opportunities have been seriously curtailed, problems 
of adjustment will also arise. Where attitudes are asocial and 
unrealistic, there will be problems. And finally, where the psychic 
structure is deficient in reasonable stability and balance, social 
adjustment will suffer. 

Interestingly enough, these very factors affect the social adjust- 
ment of the hearing in precisely the same manner as the deaf. The 
important difference stems from the fact that the deaf are more 
vulnerable to adverse influences by reason of the situations that 
auditory disability creates. Language is more difficult to come by 
for the deaf; experiences and opportunities for social intercourse are 
more limited; the attitudes needed for gaining a foothold in hearing 
society require intensive cultivation; and the developing psychic 
structure is subject to greater hazards when one is deaf. It follows 
therefore that social maturity is also more difficult to attain for 
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a deaf person than for a hearing one; but as with other personality 
attributes, the level of social adjustment reached by a particular 
individual is subject to many variables of which the most important 
are derived from the nature of his developmental experiences. To 
gain a surer understanding of how to evaluate such problems in 
adulthood, we must again turn to the early years for guidance. 

Psychological research shows that the most important single 
influence in determining an individual’s attitudes towards others is 
derived from the character of his original relationship with his 
parents. Where these relationships are satisfying and wholesome, 
the child will turn a trusting eye to the world expecting the same 
happy experiences with other persons as with his parents. But 
where the relationships have been lacking in essential satisfactions, 
the child’s attitudes will be infected by the insecurities and unsat- 
isfied needs that characterized his first human experiences with 
his parents. 

In applying this concept to the deaf, it is necessary to be mindful 
of the fact that in the majority of cases, deaf children are born to 
hearing parents; and further, that the greater number of these 
parents have had little if any previous experience with deafness. 
Their ideas about the disability are vague in the extreme; and their 
feelings colored by the traditional misconceptions of society. 

It is also important to bear in mind that children often have 
a deep symbolic meaning to parents. They may be symbols of 
strength and virility, an extension of the ego, the means of attaining 
immortality, the ideal self, an outlet for “the things I couldn’t do 
or have when I was a child’’, and the like. These values are derived 
from the parents’ own early emotional experiences and are therefore 
very deeply rooted. 

When a deaf child is born to such parents, the resultant emotional 
impact is apt to derive its force not so much from implications 
of deafness on child development but rather from far deeper sources 
within the parents’ own psychic structures. Even for the mature, 
stable adult who is able to accept straight-forward, unbiased facts 
and answers, it is still difficult to accept disability. With those who 
cannot accept even the facts or who become the willing target 
of unrealistic unfluences, the principal sufferer is, of course, the 
child. To his already heavy burden of auditory disability will be 
added the even heavier burden of disturbed parents. Learning, 
intellectual growth, inner development, social adaptability, all are 
endangered, the more so because of the peculiar dependence needs 
that deafness creates. 

As already mentioned, when a child cannot hear what goes on 
about him, there is much he sees that he does not understand; and 
when he is unable to speak the verbal tongue, he cannot very well 
ask questions of the passing public. He is thus forced to depend 
upon an “interpreter”, so to speak, a person who knows about the 
child’s communications problems and who can get information to 
him in ways he can understand. 

The hearing child by just walking down the street and keeping his 
ears open obtains a cross-section of life from innumerable sources. 
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He hears what the neighbors have to say to one another; what his 
playmates are planning in the way of mischief; what the grocer and 
his customer are arguing about; what the policeman is saying to the 
careless driver; and so on. He has his finger on the pulse of the 
public. Everything he hears adds to his social awareness and so to 
his social assurance. 

The deaf child’s “public” when he is very young consists of the 
one or two persons who are closest to him and able to effect some 
degree of meaningful communication with him. They comprise his 
life-line to the world about. They do his hearing for him, and try 
to inform him of what goes on. The amount and accuracy of infor- 
mation thus relayed depends upon the skill, willingness, and patience 
of the interpreter, and upon the child’s own flair for piecing together 
isolated fragments into meaningful wholes. But no matter how 
skilled the reporter, the deaf child makes only second-hand contact 
with society. In contrast to his hearing brother, the deaf child’s 
status is rather like that of a hopeful observer waiting to get the 
point of community happenings and longing to be taken into 
community activities. 

Whether he is or not depends upon his “interpreter”. All else 
being equal, it is the wisdom of this person that supplies the child 
with the stimulation and motivation he needs to meet his neighbor- 
hood peers halfway; and it is his manipulations that sway a com- 
munity to welcome a small deaf child. The interpreter serves a 
critical function in the evolution of social adjustment. 

In the usual course of events, this critical role is first handled by 
the parents. The child is fortunate indeed whose parents possess 
understanding, mature acceptance, and an intelligent approach to 
his problems. Where this is the case, the child can expect every 
reasonable opportunity for normal development despite his initial 
need to depend. Under the guidance of experts, his parents will 
learn how to help him help himself along the road to maturity. They 
will learn the importance of keeping him mentally and socially 
responsive to events outside his own little sphere. They will direct 
his attention to enriching happenings; provide him with explanations 
of activities he sees but does not yet understand; encourage his 
participation wherever reasonably possible. They will learn how to 
stimulate his curiosity, thinking and reasoning; what to expect 
of him in independent enterprise and how to expand his scope 
of participation in social activities in proportion to his increasing 
skills, abilities, and self-assurance. In short, they will treat him 
as the normal child he is, serving the usual apprenticeship to man’s 
estate. 

But where the small deaf child’s dependence is forced upon 
parents who lack the ability to understand the complex nature 
of his problems, who misunderstand, or who refuse to accept, his 
situation is precarious in the extreme. Where parents lack the 
ability for intelligent management, the school is obliged to assume 
a large measure of the parent role. There are numbers of deaf 
individuals who feel closer to school personnel than to their own 
families. But no matter how superior the school, it cannot supplant 
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a parent nor is it equipped to supply the range of out-of-school 
experiences and opportunities a pupil needs to develop into a 
socially assured individual. 

Where parents misunderstand the implications of deafness, the 
child often finds himself bound to a philosophy of education 
inappropriate to his human needs. What this means is best told in 
the words of one who lived through such an experience. He relates: 


... 1 was the “great experiment”, the deaf child “restored” to 
the hearing world attending public schools . . . 

Loneliness. 

That’s all it ever was, and all it ever will be to me 

Stark, staring, tearing loneliness. 


I doubt if I need to explain here what I mean by loneliness. 
Surely everyone knows how cruel children can be to the child 
who is “different”’ in some way or another. 

They jeer at the child who is wealthy, sneer at the poor boy’s 
clothes and throw mud at the sissies. Then, in time, the rich 
child learns democracy, the pauper betters himself, and the 
coward rears up and fights back. 

But the deaf child never learns to hear. 


And what I wanted more than anything else in the world was 
a friend I could trust! Sure, I went with a bunch or two—or 
perhaps I would be more accurate to say I tagged along at the 
tail end of a gang that was forever trying to get rid of me! 
...in my search for the comradeship that I had never known, 
I was hitting the skids, working in a bowling alley and hanging 
out in pool halls. I skipped school times without number— 
didn’t show up for a single one of my final exams—and flunked 
every subject in my second year of high school. 

No, the “great experiment” didn’t pan out so well..." 


Fortunately, this particular story had a happy ending despite the 
years of tortured childhood and adolescence spent in trying to enter 
the hearing world through the wrong door. The scars, however, 
still remain. Many other children subjected to similar experiences 
fall by the wayside. 

Where parent disturbance is the dominating factor in child 
management, the babe’s lot is a particularly unhappy one. Often 
he finds himself bound in dependence to an emotional disorder 
rather than a parent. He is seen as a blow to self-esteem, a punish- 
ment from above, a trial to be bravely borne. He is rejected, 
guarded, protected or resigned to, as the case may be. The major 
concern is to shield him from the inquisitive eyes of the community ; 
rationalize his condition to family, friends, and neighbors; find a 
safe blame for his deafness. The major effort is to make him into 


1 Falberg, Roger M., “Sifting the Sands”, The Silent Worker, Vol. 
9, No. 6, Feb. 1957, p. 19. 
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a child like other children, no matter what the sacrifice. The fact 
that he is already a child like other children is lost to view. 

As examples of such defensive attitudes are parents who never 
utter the word “deaf” in connection with the child even though he 
is definitely and profoundly so. Instead, all kinds of evasions are 
used to defend themselves against contact with the “stigma” of the 
term. The favored evasion of course is “hard of hearing’. Other 
parents never cease their endless search for cures, and keep both 
themselves and the children, to say nothing of the rest of the family, 
in a constant turmoil of hope and despair while on the road from 
cure to cure. Then there are those who refuse to recognize the 
child’s need for special education despite wise counseling, and persist 
in the hope that by going to school with hearing children, the deaf 
child will become like them. Some parents will not permit their 
children to enjoy the companionship of deaf friends even though 
they have capitulated to the need for special education. This far 
they will go but no further. Others fluctuate between acceptance 
and refusal, accepting only for the time being until another possi- 
bility for evasion comes along. And finally, there are those who 
take over the child’s job of living altogether. All they expect him 
to do is to learn to speak and be like other children. They will do 
the living, thinking, and planning for him until he accomplishes 
the job. 

The consequences of such attitudes upon deaf children is dis- 
astrous; for no matter how self-deceived a parent may be, the child 
knows. No amount of surface display of affection and concern can 
fool the unbelievable perceptions of childhood; he knows that he 
has been measured and found wanting. 

With his main tie to the world thus wrenched from his grasp, 
there is little for the deaf child to do but remain where he is, in the 
world where self is the major figure, where the needs of self are: the 
major consideration, and where the gratification of these needs, the 
immediate concern. Thus are the seeds of egocentricity sown. 
They grow and flourish under a variety of conditions, under the 
continuing focus of parent concern as well as under the frost 
of parent indifference. But always they demand from others the 
kind of emotional sustenance that should have come from the 
parents. 

Sometimes, the influence of a school community can make the 
child realize that here is a more satisfying kind of sustenance; and 
a socially adequate pattern of relationships may yet develop. But 
more often, such children and their parents remain linked in 
permanent psychic bondage to each other, a bondage that is hateful 
to both but which has become part of their way of living. The 
results upon the social adaptability of the deaf individual are 
obvious. 

Thus, in cases of interpersonal and social inadequacy, the 
handicapping agent is not the organic disability but rather the 
adverse developmental influences the deaf child experiences. For 
the deaf client there is something to be said for even this sorry state 
of affairs; for although nothing can be done to correct the organic 
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disability to any significant extent, psychological inadequacies can 
be helped providing the counselor possesses an understanding of 
their derivation and implications, and a perspective that includes 
the whole person and not the disability alone. 

Implications of Variable Factors: Thus far, our discussion has 
been based upon the congenitally deaf individual with profound 
hearing loss; on “all else being equal” conditions; and on the deaf 
“group”. This has been done to facilitate matters. Actually, the 
time of onset of deafness varies considerably among deaf persons; 
all else is seldom equal; and the term “deaf group” is a purely 
semantic convenience. Just as the deaf individual is composed of a 
wide variety of factors, so is the deaf group composed of a wide 
variety of individuals and individual differences. 

At one.extreme are the unschooled deaf adults who have never 
learned any conventional method of language expression and who 
send and receive messages in “home-made” gestures and pantomime 
understood only within the family. At the other extreme are deaf 
individuals who are masters of language and of all types of com- 
munications skills and who are completely at home in both deaf and 
hearing society. And between these extremes is the large body 
of deaf persons representing an unbelievably heterogeneous mixture 
of language and communication abilities as well as levels of fulfill- 
ment, attainment, and adjustment. 

There are those who can speak and read the lips with amazing 
skill; others who can speak but who have difficulty in reading the 
lips, still others who can read the lips but who cannot speak 
comprehensibly, and some who can do neither but rely entirely upon 
writing and/or manual methods. Then there are deaf persons whose 
education has been singularly appropriate to their needs in all 
respects, and others who have not been as fortunate. There are 
those whose oral skills are inferior but whose language skills are 
exceptional; and conversely others whose impoverished supply of 
language is used with exceptional clarity in oral expression. 

To continue, there are deaf persons whose school-life contacts 
with their families has been limited to week-end or holiday visits, 
and others whose family contacts have been close and intimate, 
sometimes for better and sometimes for worse. There are some who 
have no contact whatsoever with other deaf individuals because 
of family pressures or lack of opportunity, and others who cannot 
communicate with their own families because of a lack of mutually 
understood methods. Finally, there are those of high mental 
endowment and those of limited mental capacity; the mature and 
the unbelievably immature; the emotionally healthy and the 
emotionally disturbed ; the sick and the well; the multi-handicapped. 
There are countless variations and combinations of ability, and 
degrees of adjustment and fulfillment. Dare we think of the deaf 
as a “group’’? 

As is obvious even from this brief summary, the variety of 
influences affecting the development of a deaf individual is greater 
and not less than the number operable among the hearing; for in 
addition to the usual variables, there is a powerful group of influences 
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derived from the presence of auditory impairment alone. The 
common tendency is to attribute most differences among deaf 
persons to the I.Q. Intelligence, however, is only one of a number 
of major determinants, and actually a far less powerful factor than 
is generally supposed. 

Other determinants include the well-known influences toward 
individual difference familiar to us all such as: inherent predisposi- 
tions; special aptitudes and abilities; home and family environment; 
emotional life climate; socio-economic-educational opportunities; 
community attitudes; health status; (other) physical disabilities; 
and the like. Still others are related to the nature of the auditory 
defect and include: age of onset of hearing-loss; amount of loss sus- 
tained at the onset, and amount of present loss; type of structural in- 
volvements and their amenability to medical treatment and/or the 
use of a hearing aid; cause of auditory disability, and the possibility 
of a central nervous system apperceptual involvement; personality 
organization of the individual at the time of the onset of impairment. 
Then there are those determinants related to educational experiences, 
such as: age of beginning school; types of schools attended and 
methods of instruction used; educational motivations; appropriate- 
ness of instruction and curriculum to the deaf pupil’s needs, special 
skills and aptitudes; length of time in school attendance; type and 
amount of vocational education; type and amount of higher educa- 
tion. And a final consideration to be added to this summary 
of variables is the presence of other deaf members in the family and 
their relationship to the individual. 

Where environmental influences play so close and vital a role in 
development as with the deaf, variations in these influences from 
person to person acquire more than ordinary importance. And 
variations there are: In education alone, for example, the physical 
environments of the schools vary; methods of instruction diverge 
sharply and so too does quality of instruction; philosophies of 
education differ; instructional facilities vary and so too do curricula. 
The age of beginning school varies; the age of leaving school varies; 
the amount and type of education—not instruction this time, but 
education—vary, and so also do a pupil’s abilities to profit from 
a particular educational environment. 

Where educational influences are unfavorable, even the I.Q. can 
fail to stem the tide of adversity. Where unfavorable family 
influences are added to adverse educational circumstances, the I.Q. 
is as nothing before the double onslaught. No matter how high the 
I.Q., without sufficient nourishment, it cannot flourish. Neverthe- 
less, good mental capacity, even though deprived, must always be 
counted among the assets in rehabilitation planning. 

In summary, a deaf individual does not lend himself to simply 
surface analysis nor do his problems to easy understanding; for 
deafness does not reduce all so affected to a common denominator 
of personality, needs or problems. Counseling the deaf is a highly 
individualized undertaking that must include the implications of 
many little-known factors. Unless these influences are understood, 
it is not possible to understand a deaf client’s problems nor the 
manner in which his needs may best be met. 
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Implications for the Counselor: In brief review, the problems 
of early profound deafness represent the results of a voiceless 
environment upon human development; individual differences 
among the deaf, the results of varying methods of management and 
differing innate capacities and abilities. Needless to say, the best 
outcome is to be expected from the deaf child who is mentally eager 
and alert, who comes from a loving, understanding family that 
works in close cooperation with a pupil-centered school in which the 
curriculum is based upon a maturational plan for personal as well as 
academic development. To be realistic, it must be admitted that 
such a happy combination of circumstances is the exception rather 
than the rule. Nevertheless, a surprising number of pupils manage 
to become successful “outcomes” notwithstanding. But again, I 
know of very few who could not have achieved greater success if the 
circumstances governing maturation and education were more 
favorable. 

For a counselor unfamiliar with the deaf to receive the full impact 
of an unsuccessful “outcome” is an assignment second to none in 
complexity. The usual rehabilitative approach falls short of its 
purpose in such instances. As Whitehouse points out: “Congenital 
or early disabled young persons have often been neglected, at least 
in a rehabilitative sense, until they reached an age where the usual 
rehabilitation resources come into effect, and at that stage the 
typical services are geared for a certain minimum work sophistica- 
tion. Since this early disabled group frequently lacks the maturer 
experiences, work skills, and work history of the adult disabled, this 
group is rather patently or subtly unprepared to profit by these 
familities.” 12 

The need in such disabilities is for the habilitative rather than the 
rehabilitative approach; education rather than re-education; basic 
adjustment rather than readjustment. Whitehouse cautions the 
counselor that here “the primary preparation for work is not so 
much training in specific skills as indoctrination in the attitudes 
with which an adult must approach his contribution to society.” 1° 
Interestingly enough, the term “habilitation’” has long been used 
among workers with the deaf. But in view of the fact that the same 
habilitation problems and principles obtain for other childhood- 
disability groups, Whitehouse has adopted the term to designate 
all those requiring ‘‘a different approach, set of values, an altered 
program and a special matrix.” In adopting the habilitation 
approach, the counselor’s program will therefore include not only 
provision for the development of vocational skills, but also for the 
continued development of other client-resources essential for 
vocational adjustment and capable of further improvement. 

The first that come to mind in connection with the deaf are to be 
found in the areas of language skills, numerical operations, and 
attitudes. So far as speech and hearing are concerned, as much has 


12 Whitehouse, Frederick A., ‘“The Utilization of Human Resources, 
A Philosophic Approach to a Reprint from Diseases of 
the Chest, Vol. XXX, No. 6, 1956, p. 

3 —, “Client Evaluation in ine Habilitation Process” , Reprint 
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usually been done as can be done by the time the young deaf adult 
reaches the rehabilitation counselor. Significant gains in these 
abilities are not likely. But, the deaf worker must possess a suffi- 
cient command of language to understand directions and exchange 
intelligible communication with employer and co-workers; he must 
be able to employ the terminologies of his trade; he must be able 
to apply the numerical operations required by his job whether they 
be, to quote Williams, “linear, square, cubic, dry, liquid, of time, 
or weight, or temperature, monetary, or any of the specific forms 
of measurement peculiar to a trade...’ 15 he must understand the 
basic facts of job-holding, its attendant responsibilities and benefits, 
employer-employee relationships, getting along with fellow-workers; 
the need for flexibility in the give and take of daily work crises; he 
must know what cooperation is. In a word, the habilitation 
counselor takes over where the educator leaves off; and since the 
areas that must still be cultivated are essential to vocational success, 
they thereby become an integral part of sound vocational planning. 

Where the counselor himself carries out habilitation procedures, 
his basic preparation must include familiarity with the range of 
language usage he will find among deaf persons; with their com- 
munications methods; and with the problems of psycho-social 
maturity that prevail. The basic aim of the counselor always is to 
get to the thinking of his client. Communications is the bridge that 
will get him there. But in order to understand what he finds when 
he finally arrives, familiarity with the language usage of his client 
is essential. The counselor must understand his client’s thinking 
no matter how defective or eccentric the language. 

The language usage of the client will also provide the counselor 
with the cue to the wording of his own thinking so that he can get 
his own ideas across without misunderstanding. Here again, 
communications is the bridge; but the content of thinking is 
contained in the language. For example, one counselor used mag- 
nificent signs and finger spelling to tell his client that he must 
“Stand on his own two feet and break away from his mother”. The 
young deaf person understood the methods of communication all too 
well, for he carried out the counselor’s advice to the letter and ran 
away from home that very day to “break away from mother’. It 
wasn’t until ten days later he was found wandering about. As far 
as he was concerned, this is what he had been told to do, and do it he 
did in all good faith. The moral of this anecdote is to caution the 
counselor not to feel he has reached his goal in working with deaf 
persons when he has mastered manual methods of communication 
He must also master the most important pre-requisite of all, and 
that is an understanding of the mental activity of his deaf client as 
expressed in language. 

A knowledge of manual methods however has highly important 
advantages in addition to serving as a bridge over which thoughts 
pass between counselor and certain deaf persons. For one, it 

16 Williams, Boyce, “Essential Characteristics (Qualifications) of a 
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informs the deaf client that here is someone who is interested enough 
in his welfare to have taken the trouble to learn how to communicate 
with him. For a deaf individual who has spent all his life trying to 
master “hearing” communications abilities without success, this is 
a deeply moving experience. The counselor is able to gain his 
client’s confidence and cooperation on a far deeper level than he 
ordinarily would. 

For another, it gives a young deaf client a feeling of status to be 
able to manage his own interviews without the perennial need to 
have someone else do his talking for him. This in itself moves him 
a step farther along the road to maturity ; a small step in many cases, 
but an important one. Very often it marks the first loosening of the 
bond of dependence between mother and client. There is no doubt 
that a knowledge of communications methods by a counselor of the 
deaf possesses distinct therapeutic as well as communications values. 

Finally, a knowledge of manual communications and especially 
the sign language is the most important single aid I know in teaching 
verbal language to those young deaf adults who are particularly 
deficient in this area. And the single most important agent in this 
enterprise is the deaf teacher of the deaf. I have used both with 
great gratification in habilitation work. It is my personal belief 
that there is an important place for skilled and capable deaf persons 
in the habilitation of young deaf adults. 

In conclusion, the habilitation of our young deaf people is in 
essence an extension of the education of our deaf pupils, particularly 
in the areas of language and psycho-social maturity. This being so, 
problems in habilitation are the concern of the educator as well as the 
counselor, and warrant his deep consideration. The educator is in 
the best position of all to attack these problems at their points 
of origin. Again, I most earnestly urge that he do so through 
objective research, particularly in the areas of greatest moment to 
the ultimate welfare of deaf persons—language and the curriculum. 
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FoREWORD 
James F. Garrett has said: “It is my experience that vocational 
guidance of the disabled can and must be governed by the same 
philosophy and principles as that of the able-bodied.’”! With this state- 
ment the discussants of the topics, Psychological Evaluation and Voca- 
tional Evaluation of this Institute, are in complete agreement. They 
believe further that the same principle obtains for evaluation and diag- 
nosis as for guidance. Their separate topics have therefore been com- 
bined into one as indicated by the above title. For the sake of con- 
venience, however, presentation has been divided into two units. 
The first, given by Dr. Levine, deals with: (1) general orientation to the 
functions of qualified clinical psychologists as defined by various 
authoritative sources’; (2) the basic viewpoint, general aims, and 
technical considerations in applying these functions to vocational ad- 
justment evaluations; and (3) the use of personal history, observation 
and the interview in the psychological assessment of young adults with 
early profound deafness. The second unit, given by Mr. Safian, con- 
centrates on the use of psychological testing techniques in an actual 
rehabilitation setting. Both together comprise the clinical psy- 
chologist’s main techniques of individual assessment in vocational 
adjustment. 
Epona S. LevINE 
Unir I 
LINICAL psychology is a relative newcomer to rehabilitation 
in general and to the field of the deaf in particular. Therefore, 
the functions of clinical psychologists are apt to be as unfamiliar 
to rehabilitation counselors as are the counselor’s functions to the 
psychologist. It is high time we got to know one another. The 
following brief digest is offered by way of introduction. 


General Orientation 
Psychology is both a science and a profession. As a science, it is 
dedicated to the study and understanding of human behavior; as 
a profession, to the solution of human problems. Psychology has 
no monopoly on this service. There are countless other disciplines 
equally devoted to the cause of human welfare and with which 
psychology works hand in hand. I particularly salute my colleagues 
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in rehabilitation. The main differences among the professions lie in 
the techniques employed, the competencies needed, and in the areas 
of specialization involved. Since man is a creature of multiple 
needs, he requires the services of multiple professions. 

The particular branch of psychology known as clinical psychology 
is represented in the present discussion. Its areas of specialization 
include: (1) research in human behavior; (2) techniques of exami- 
nation to define the traits, capacities, and problems of an individual; 
and (3) techniques of treatment to effect an individual’s maximum 
adjustment. 

Although mental testing is commonly held to be the psychologist’s 
main and magic instrument of operation, this is very far from the 
actual case. His major skill lies in his ability to interpret what he 
finds through the techniques he uses. These include: (1) interview; 
(2) observation; and (3) psychological testing plus the data obtained 
through numerous other sources and agents, such as medical, social 
service, educational, vocational, family, and the like. Interpretation 
is the major skill of every specialist in any profession; for unless 
information is properly interpreted, it remains a body of unrelated 
facts filling up sheets of paper in useless folders. Foremost among 
a psychologist’s function is to take the facts and translate them into 
human needs, together with the most appropriate manner of meeting 
these needs. 

Techniques of psychological treatment vary with the presenting 
problem and with the competencies of the treating psychologist. 
Psychological treatment ranges all the way from the various types 
of psychotherapy for the correction of emotional disturbances, 
includes counseling and guidance, and goes on to remedial tutoring 
techniques for dealing with various types of scholastic disability. 
Contrary to the popular belief, dealing with emotional disorders is 
not the clinical psy chologist’s only function. It may be the one that 
requires the greatest competency, but the demands of his treatment 
role vary with the situation in which he finds himself, as, for example, 
a school, a clinic, a center for special disorders, or others. 

There is in addition a highly important aspect of a psychologist’s 
competencies that is frequently overlooked. This concerns his 
preventive mental hygiene operations and involves the guidance 
of essentially normal (psychologically) individuals who seek help in 
the management of everyday problems. Because of his training in 
assessing the possibility of a particular behavioral outcome from 
a given set of circumstances, the psychologist is called upon to assist 
in the construction of various types of group programs in preventive 
mental hygiene, such as in the school curricula, in parent education, 
recreational centers, community service centers, and the like. 

As previously indicated, mental testing—termed psychometrics— 
is but one aspect of a qualified psychologist’s total testing compe- 
tencies. Other testing areas include: personality, scholastic achieve- 
ment, scholastic disability, aptitudes and special abilities, interests 
and attitudes, specific vocational fitness, and special clinical areas, 
such as mental deterioration, organic brain impairment, motor 
proficiency, memory, etc. Further, just as mental testing represents 
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but one aspect of a total range, so does the total testing range 
represent but one aspect of a qualified psychologist’s functions and 
competencies. 

Examples of others are presented from two major sources: (1) the 
Veteran’s Administration; and (2) the New York City Bureau 
of Child Guidance as represented by a statement of Dr. Simon 8. 
Silverman, Supervisor of Psychologists of this latter agency. The 
clinical psychologist in the Veterans Administration “performs some 
or all of the following kinds of duties: 


(1) Applies psychological principles and techniques to the diagnosis 
and treatment of maladjusted individuals; (2) administers and interprets 
tests of intelligence, achievement, aptitude and personality; (8) carries 
out psycho-therapeutic treatment as directed by psychiatrists; (4) con- 
fers with psychiatrists, physicians, social workers, and other professional 
staff members regarding individual cases under treatment and regarding 
general professional and station procedures; (5) conducts research in the 
field of personality development and adjustment, and upon problems 
of diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of mental illness; (6) utilizes 
appropriate tests and techniques for the analysis and remedial treatment 
of special disabilities including speech disorders; (7) employs the neces- 
sary tests and procedures in assisting patients to attain vocational and 
rehabilitative goals; (8) supervises and instructs trainees in the field of 
clinical psychology and collaborates in the training of other mental 
health personnel, such as psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, and 
psychiatric nurses, for the purpose of orienting them with respect to the 
place and role of psychological concepts and methods in their own work; 
(9) plans, directs, and coordinates the psychological program or performs 
other administrative duties; (10) consults, when necessary, with uni- 
versities, other agencies . . on particular ‘problems involving any of the 
areas described above; (11) collaborates in the preparation of informa- 
tional material and assists in presenting to the public the psychological 
aspects of mental health; (12) attends local, regional, and national meet- 
ings of professional groups in other organizations active in the mental 
health field.” 


In a school situation, Dr. Silverman presents the following as 
constituting the “ten aspects of the school psychologist’s functioning 
which must be developed before he can be considered professionally 
mature: 


. Assumption of responsibility in assessing total personality; 
Use of independent ability, not just acting as technician; 

. Flexibility in appraising total situations; 

. Participation with school in total learning process; 
Preparation of readable, meaningful reports; 

. Participation in curriculum and staff relations; 

. Orientation to selection and training of teachers; 

. Work in preventive mental hygiene; 

. Adaptation to new developments in psychology; 

. Participation in community affairs.” 4 


Together with those previously outlined, the foregoing illustrate 
the nature of the basic competencies which qualified, experienced 
clinical psychologists adapt to a variety of working situations. 


3 Central Board of U. 8. Civil Service Examiners, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

4 Address before New York State Psychological Association, Roches- 
ter, January 30, 1955. 
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Psychological Evaluation of Individuals with Early 
Profound Deafness 


The Basic Viewpoint. When a clinical psychologist is called upon 
for the evaluation of an individual with problems of vocational 
adjustment, the approach used is essentially the same as for the 
diagnosis of problems of adjustment in any area involving social and 
interpersonal relations and the use of personal resources. It is the 
basic view that adjustment in all such areas rests upon a common 
foundation, and that is success in personal adjustment. The specific 
designation ‘vocational’ serves only to localize the frame of 
operation. 

General Aims. Where the frame happens to be vocationally 
centered, the psychologist’s general aims are to ascertain: (a) the 
patient’s present resources as well as untapped potentials for 
attaining vocational success; (b) the problems that stand in his way; 
(ec) the vocational prospects indicated by this information; (d) the 
qualifications and attributes yet required by the patient to explore 
these prospects; (e) the best plan for cultivating untapped resources, 
strengthening present ones, and removing liabilities; and (f) the 
treatment services required. 

Technical Counsiderations. In work with individuals whose dis- 
abilities occur in adulthood, much of the foregoing information can 
often be gained in interview alone. If, for example, the patient has 
a fine record as a successful, responsible employee, and has enjoyed 
years of gratifying vocational, social, and family living before 
becoming disabled, it can be safely assumed that his mental capacity 
is at least average to above average, that he possesses the personal 
attributes necessary for vocational success, that he possesses the 
capacity for successful interpersonal and social relationships, and 
that in all probability he will be an energetic planner in his own 
adjustments. Unless otherwise indicated, intense psychological 
diagnosis and treatment are not called for. In such instances, and 
many others that can be similarly “reasoned out’, the usual 
rehabilitative counseling procedures suffice. 

With the childhood-disabled, however, the situation is often quite 
different. As we know, when disability occurs in childhood, it can 
cause a wide variety of restrictions both in developmental experiences 
and in the cultivation of personal resources. However, the amount 
of restriction resulting from the disability, and the amount resulting 
from other factors such as health, innate endowment, unhealthy 
attitudes, and the like cannot be seen on the surface. When adjust- 
ment difficulties are added to such a picture, the psychologist is often 
faced with a truly “unknown quantity’. Careful evaluation is 
essential to unravel the mystery. Psychological diagnosis of adjust- 
ment problems in these cases begins at whatever developmental 
level the patient happens to have achieved, and by working back 
into the past employs the facts of the patient’s history and present 
psychological status as guides in determining his future needs and 
prospects. 


Procedures and Techniques of Diagnosis. It is generally agreed 
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that the chief driving force towards successful adjustment comes 
from the individual’s own inner motivations, the push to succeed. 
Motivation provides the energy that sparks and directs the activities 
of the something called personality that includes intelligence, 
emotional reactions, knowledge, judgement, attitudes, and a host 
of other factors and attributes. 

In problems of adjustment therefore it is necessary not only to 
screen all attributes of personality that may be responsible for the 
present inadequacies but also to guage the possibilities for the 
reactivation and/or rechannelization of impaired motivation. This 
is a highly intricate assignment in cases of childhood disability; for 
here physical impairment, maturational development, and motiva- 
tional energies are bound together by close historical ties. And since 
at any given time of life, an individual represents the outcome of 
what has gone on before, the first pre-requisite for evaluation with 
the childhood-disabled is knowledge of “‘what has gone on before’. 
It is only from this context that present facts derive their meaning. 

It is obvious that psychological tests alone cannot reveal such 
information, except by implication. They describe the status quo. 
It is equally obvious that it is impossible to obtain and record all the 
events and reactions in any one person’s life, short of becoming 
a biographer. However, it is known that particular events and 
combinations of experiences have a significant bearing upon 
personality development and disturbance. It is on these therefore 
that the psychologist concentrates in gathering the facts on the 
patient’s past. 

A. Personal History. An individual’s past is one of a psycholo- 
gist’s most important aids in diagnosis, for it provides the frame 
of reference for interpreting the nature of. his present disturbance 
as well as the probable extent to which it can be corrected. Symp- 
toms alone are meaningless without this frame of reference. A good 
history is of particular value in cases of childhood disability where 
psychological tests designed to evaluate physically normal indi- 
viduals with a normally expected range of experiences often have 
limited applicability. Sometimes more diagnostic information is 
contained in the history than in the test results. In both instances 
however it is essential that the examiner be aware of what constitutes 
a significant fact and what its interpretative implications are. 

Among the most complex of such diagnostic tasks are those 
involving adjustment and motivational problems of young deaf 
persons fresh out of school and preparing to assume adult responsi- 
bilities in a hearing world. Still at the beginning of the road, they 
are that much more ‘unknown quantities” than older deaf persons; 
and because of the unusual nature of their restrictions in language 
and communications, far more so than most other childhood disabled 
individuals. 

The numerous variables in the lives of deaf persons have been 
referred to in yesterday’s discussion and need not be reviewed 
again. Of importance at this time is the bearing these have in 
evaluation. To illustrate the point, some common ‘case-history’ 
variables are presented in terms of the psychologically diagnostic 
questions they activate: 
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1, Cause of deafness: Could the cause be such as to produce other dis- 
abilities that might result in behavioral disturbances and/or 
language-learning disorders? Is there organic brain impairment? 
Has the possible hereditary nature of cause of deafness resulted 
in family tensions, feeling of guilt, casting of blame, and generally 
unwholesome attitudes towards the child? Is there evidence of 
parental anxiety in regard to “cause unknown” insofar as having 
more children is concerned? What of the effects of such anxieties 
on the child? 


2. Age of onset: How much normal auditory contact with the world 
has the patient had before becoming deaf? Has it been sufficient 
to give him a good language and communications foundation? 
How does this fit in with his present language and communications 
skills? With his attitudes toward the hearing world? What was 
the possible emotional impact of deafenss at this particular age of 
onset? 


3. Amount of Hearing loss at time of onset: Was the amount of loss such 
as to warrant sending the patient to the particular school he at- 
tended? Was there sufficient residual hearing left to maintain 
near-normal contact with the environment either with or without 
a hearing aid? How long? At what age did deafness become pro- 
found? Were any school changes necessary? Were they made? 
Did the child wear a hearing aid? Did he resent it (and by im- 
plication his deafness)? Did he enjoy it (and by implication accept 
his deafness)? 


Summary Query: What, if anything, in the acoustic history of the 
patient might have led or contributed to the present disturbance? 


4. Age of beginning school and type of school attended: Was the type of 
school appropriate to the acoustic status, needs, and age of the 
child? Was he ‘lost’ in a regular school? "How long? Was he too 
young to have been put into a residential school? Was he lonely? 
How often was he visited? How often did he come home for visits? 
Did he have an unusually late school beginning? Why? Health 
factors, overprotection, refusal to face facts on the part of the 
family, refusal to part with child? How did this affect the child? 


5. Educational philosophies and methods of instruction: Were the methods 
of instruction appropriate to the child’s mental capacity, special 
skills and abilities? Was the school philosophy too rigid for his 
temperament? ‘Too free for his needs? Was there provision for 
extracurricular and social activities? For parent education? Were 
there learning difficulties that appeared due to defects other than 
impaired hearing? 


6. School progress and problems: How many schools did the patient 
attend before leaving? Graduate? Why did he leave each? 
How may this have interfered with learning progress? How much 
real education in all has the patient actually had? Impoverished? 
Average? Higher? Vocational? When, if at all, in the course of 
school life was note first taken of disturbed behavior? How often 
since? What was the nature of the complaints and observations? 
Of previous psychological test reports? What were the methods of 
management used? How did the child respond? The family? 
When was the last time disturbance was called to the attention 
of the family? What was done about it? 


7. Present scholastic status: What above all are his attainments in reading 
and arithmetic? How do these fit in with his mental capacities? 
Are there possibilities for significant gains? What are the most 
pressing scholastic needs? What are the implications for vocational 
selection and placement? 


Summary Queries: What, if any, of the patient’s school experiences 
have contributed to his present problems? How deeply rooted do these 
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appear in the light of the school reports? What are the patient’s most 
pressing scholastic needs for personal development and vocational ad- 
justment? 


8. Prenatal history: What was the emotional climate of the environment 
into which the child was born? Was the child ‘wanted’ or ‘un- 
wanted’? Were there any emotional “shocks” or disturbances 
during pregnancy? Any financial worries? Any maternal illnesses, 
injuries, accidents, abortion attempts? Is there any possibility 
that deafness might have resulted from maternal injuries with 
resultant “guilt’”’? complex dominating the mother’s future attitude 
toward the child? Is there consanguinity between parents? 


. Altitudes after deafness was established: How did deafness of child 
affect intra-family relations? What measures were taken to help 
the child? Search for cures? Immediate enrollment at a regular 
school? A residental school? Home instruction? Tutoring at 5 
speech and hearing center? Guidance from authorities, and, 
so, which? Were the facts of deafness accepted or refused? Was ‘he 
child accepted or rejected? If the latter, how was rejection mani- 
fested? What were the parental defenses? Do they still obtain? 


10. Relationship between patient and family up to present time: Has the 
patient lived at home throughout his school life? If so, under 
what circumstances? Closely guarded? As a normally free agent? 
Active in or isolated from community activities? Has he lived 
away from home most of the time? Are family members able to 
communicate with him freely, with difficulty, not at all? What are 
the attitudes of the hearing sibs towards him? Is he an equal 
member of the family? The object of everyone’s concern? The 
object of only his mother’s concern? Is he only an occasional 
visitor? An unknown quantity? What are his feelings on the 
subject? What are his activities at home now that he is out of 
school? Is he permitted to entertain deaf friends? To visit deaf 
friends? Does he have hearing friends? Which does he prefer? 
Does he belong to any recreational groups? What is his role? 


Question for research: How does the development and adjustment 
of a deaf child born to hearing parents compare with that of a deaf 
child born to deaf parents or into a family in which there are deaf 
members? 

Summary Query: What if anything in the family attitudes and mother- 
child relationship might have produced situations and emotional reac- 
tions responsible for the present disturbance? 


11. Personality Status: What personality strengths are present in the 
psychic structure of the patient? What is the nature of the weak- 
nesses and disturbance? What plans for treatment shall the 
patient require? What are the prospects? Will vocational training 
and/or placement be a help or hindrance at this time? 

The same type of approach as this is used in incorporating the 
other essential data into the diagnostic picture, as for example: 
medical and health information, vocational and occupational history ; 
special interests, abilities, and skills; sex experiences and knowledge; 
social maturity and knowledge; community relationships and social 
leadership in various activities; and others as indicated. The 
psychologist contacts as many sources and employs as many 
techniques as required for obtaining the necessary information, 
checking one against the other, integrating, interpreting, and making 
his differentials as he goes along until the total jigsaw is finally 
assembled and the ultimate goal attained. This is to establish the 
diagnostic picture; assess the patient’s strengths and weaknesses; 
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and see how the former can be used in overcoming the latter, to 
what extent, and with what help. 

B. Observation: Reports, however, being what they are, it often 
happens that the patient himself appears before the psychologist 
well in advance of any significant background information. When 
this occurs, the psychologist’s observational training is called into 
action. It is sometimes amazing how much can be gained through 
observation by any keen observer providing he knows what to look 
for and the interpretative implications of what he sees. Here, for 
example, is a brief list of questions that arise before even a word 
is spoken: 


1. Health and physical condition: Does the patient’s physical appearance 
suggest health, Jassitude, actual illness? Does he have or appear 
to have other physical or sensorial disabilities? Are there any 
physical defects or disfigurations? Is he excessively tall, short, 
obese, thin? What does the medical history have to say about 
the observed facts? Will medical referral be in order? Have 
health factors imposed psychologically significant restrictions on 
personal development? Is there a chronic health condition? What 
is the nature? What are the vocational as well as psychologic al 
implications? If there is marked obesity, what psychological and /or 
physiological involvements may be present? What are the impli- 
cations as to cause and control? 


2. General appearance and dress: Does the patient’s manner of dressing 
give evidence of compulsive meticulousness? Of slovenliness? Of 
bizarreness? Is there evidence of careless personal hygiene? Of 
bitten nails? Is he wearing a hearing aid? If so, how much benefit 
does he derive from it? Does he adjust volume controls? Fuss 
with it? What are the implications? 


3. Motor behavior: Is there observable evidence of impaired motor 
coordination and/or control? If so, what might the implications 
be physiologically and psychologically? Are there tics, twitching, 
spastic or athetotic movements? Postural deviations? Is motor 
activity hyperactive or underactive, random or purposeful, listless 
or positive? Are there any bizarre manifestations such as posturing, 
automatic movements or mannerisms, excessive yawning, gulping, 
catching of breath? 

4. General mood: Does the patient give the impression of interest, eager- 
ness, self-assurance, nervousness, irritability, apathy, indifference? 
Does he appear friendly, bored, hostile? Has he come alone, with 
his mother, or with another companion? Who? Is the patient’s 
attention riveted only on this person? Does he look in the direction 
of the psychologist? Does he seem to wish to be interviewed alone 
or is he content to let his companion do the talking for him? How 
does he react when the companion is invited to wait outside? 


From this brief sampling, it is obvious that evidence of the 
possible or actual presence of various medical, neurological, and 
psychiatric involvements may be derived from observation alone. 
Such evidence is, of course, checked against the records, referred to 
the appropriate specialty, and otherwise taken into account in 
psychological evaluation and vocational planning. 

C. Interview: Interview with the patient produces abundant 
additional information for the worker who is familiar with the deaf. 
In interviews with deaf patients above all others, the facts are there, 
not only in what is said but in how it is expressed. For example, 
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from the quality of the individual’s voice, it is possible to assess the 
probable length of time and degree of deafness. From the quality 
of his speech, whether this is an accustomed mode of communication 
or used only on special occasions. If it is an accustomed mode, then 
it can be asusmed that he has a fair basic minimum of interpersonal 
relations with the hearing world. If it is not, then it is necessary to 
pursue the trail further and find out what his preferred means are, 
how well they serve to get his thinking across, and what the 
psychological and social implications are. 

If the patient’s preferred means are finger-spelling and writing, 
the interviewer may assume facility in the use of verbal language in 
proportion to the level of language achievement. The higher the 
language achievement, the greater the scope and flexibility in using 
verbal symbols for thinking and expression. Where the major 
method of communication is the sign language, the implication is 
that thinking does not proceed in verbal symbols and that there 
will be differences in outlook, perspective and points of view for 
which the psychologist must be prepared. 

When a young deaf adult lacks facility in any method of com- 
munication, the responsible factors that come to the interviewer’s 
mind include: mental defect, apperceptive language disorder, 
questionable educational experiences, and/or emotional difficulties 
severe enough to have blocked learning processes. During the course 
of interview, certain of these possibilities can cften be eliminated. 
It is not unusual in fact for such a patient to supply a fairly accurate 
diagnostic impression even though he may be unable to compose the 
simplest sentence in straight verbal language. The impression is 
derived rather from the language of his behavior, the mental energy 
that seeks release, and the thoughts that seek expression. The 
diagnostic impression so derived is of course checked against the 
background facts of personal history and the psychological test 
results. 

Some further samples of diagnostic clues obtained through 
interview are as follows: Where superior language usage is found in 
a patient who became profoundly deaf in preverbal childhood or who 
was deaf since birth and who in addition lacks lipreading ability 
as well as speech, mental capacity must be very high and the will to 
achieve very strong. To learn verbal language under such handi- 
capping conditions demands extraordinary powers. The ideal 
situation for a psychologist of course is in cases where superior 
language skills are combined with comprehensible oral expression. 
But often when severe emotional disturbance enters the picture, 
a patient’s speech and lipreading abilities undergo marked deteriora- 
tion for a time. The psychologist must therefore be prepared to 
work with a patient at any and every level of communications 
skills. This is important in evaluation, and essential in treatment 
procedures. 

The greatest single diagnostic aid afforded in interview (apart 
from definite clinical signs) is the patient’s language achievement. 
This is sampled in speech, reading, writing, and manual communica- 
tions. Where there is marked language impoverishment, marked 
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personal under-development is to be expected regardless of excellence 
of 1.Q., of lipreading dexterity, or of speech comprehensibility. It 
is a common diagnostic error that good speech and high I.Q. form an 
inseparable constellation. While this is indeed true in numbers 
of cases, it must be remembered that good speech can also be equated 
with a later age of onset of deafness, instructional advantages, with 
a substantial amount of residual hearing, with the early use of a 
hearing aid, with a special flair for speech expression. In short, 
although among the most rewarding of diagnostic techniques, the 
interview when employed with deaf persons presents many pitfalls 
as well as clues. These are only a few. 

Time presses however and we must proceed to the next diagnostic 
technique to be presented by Mr. Safian. Before doing so may I be 
permitted to diverge briefly and in order to point out what is already 
evident to you, namely that you have been using the techniques 
just reviewed in your own work as rehabilitation counselors, possibly 
without being aware that they were also psychological techniques. 
In the psychological field, they have been largely overshadowed by 
the “magic” ascribed to testing. But actually, as Hahn states “it is 
difficult to demonstrate a single function or practice which, with the 
exception of some specialties of medicine, is completely unique to 
any of the professional groups we are considering,” 5 in this case the 
psycho-social-rehabilitation groups. It is possible however to show 
a “patterning of methods, objectives, and situations” ® indigeneous 
to each, of which the basis “lies in the professional training required, 
the type of client, the objective of practice, and the work situation.” 

I may have been guilty of destroying an illusion about the magic 
of psychology. Actually there is no magic other than that derived 
through the training, experience and hard work of the practitioner. 
This ‘applies to the use of personal history, observation, and the 
interview as well as to psychological testing and the interpretation 
of results. Mr. Safian will now describe the use of this latter 
technique which together with those here discussed comprise the 
clinical psychologist’s major approaches in diagnostic evaluation. 


Unit II 


D. Psychological Testing: I would like to preface my remarks on 
the question of vocational evaluation by indicating that the frame- 
work for the material that I am to discuss will be the New York City 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation operation where I am a 
psychological consultant. I would like also to pursue Dr. Levine’s 
thesis a bit further and indicate that when we speak of vocational 
evaluation, we will be considering the evaluation of a deaf person 
from an overall psychological standpoint for vocational purposes. 

In examining the matter of vocational evaluation, it is important 
that we consider the reasons for referring people for such evaluation, 


5 Hahn, Milton E., “Counseling Psychology”, The American Psycholo- 
gist, Vol. 10, No. A The American Psychological Association, Inc., 
July, 1955, 279-282, p. 279. 

Ibid., p. 279. 

7 Ibid., p. 279. 
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that we investigate the factors requiring evaluation, that we examine 
the nature of referrals that are made and that we become more 
specifically interested in the different kinds of psychological testing 
programs that are employed and in the orientations to such pro- 
grams. 


I. Why Vocational Evaluation 
1. Where a deaf person shows an emotional disturbance which, 
if carried over to vocational functioning may result in 

difficulty in that area—for example, 

(a) The manner in which a deaf person handles hostility. 
If the particular individual involved is continuously 
overtly hostile and aggressive, he will tend to get along 
poorly with his fellow workers. If he internalizes his 
resentment, this may result in depression and a 
problem in functioning efficiently at his job. If he is 
unaware of his hostility, he will further confuse his 
interpersonal relationships, and this will result in the 
production of reactive anxiety. 

(b) Certain deaf people have a problem with dependency. 
As a carryover from the home situation, they fre- 
quently seek dependent relationships with supervisors 
at work. Sometimes they feel exploited in these 
dependency relationships, become resentful and anx- 
ious about their plights, but they are paralyzed in 
terms of doing anything about it. On the other hand, 
when their dependency needs are frustrated at work 
(by insecurity of employment or by lack of apprecia- 
tion from superiors), they become hostile and anxious. 

(c) Difficulties involving self-esteem. This is particularly 
meaningful with the deaf. If a worker feels inferior 
and unimportant, he is likely to function in a poor 
manner because of the anxiety resulting from the 
threat to his self-esteem. Similarly, problems in the 
area of self-confidence will affect such things as the 
individual’s learning of new skills. 

(d) General problems in the work area in terms of com- 
peting and pushing too hard in a frequently confused 
and planless way. 

2. Where an individual presents a history of considerable 
job-turnover and where he has been job-hopping to a 
great extent, it is important to learn more about why 
this has been his vocational pattern. Similarly, where 
an individual gives a very sparse work history, it is also 
important to learn about the reasons for this. 

. Inadequate response in counseling. Apart from the usual 
difficulties in verbalizing, where an individual seems 
apathetic, overly compliant or generally unable to give 
anything of himself. 

. Discrepancies in the case record. 

(a) Where an individual’s work history is seriously at odds 
with his apparent potential. 
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(b) Where inconsistencies, particularly in terms of different 
levels of intelligence are reported in connection with 
a person’s estimated capacity. 

(c) Where earlier test and other clinical findings are not 
supported by the person’s present job functioning. 


In the DVR operation, where a comprehensive job of personal 
evaluation has already been done, individuals are frequently referred 
only for vocational testing, where this is to be used as a counseling 
aid in connection with high school or college programming or where 
specific information is needed regarding a person’s training or work 
potential. 


Il. Factors Requiring Evaluation 
1. Defining the overall psychological status of the client. 

(a) Where the deaf person presents a neurotic disturbance, 
how incapacitating is this neurosis as far as employ- 
ability is concerned. 

(b) How does he get along with people? 

(c) What is the nature of his flexibility? 

(d) How does he react to authority, frustration and stress? 

(e) How much stress can he sustain without becoming too 
disturbed? 

(f) Can he work with either sex? 

(g) How are his feelings of self-confidence and self-esteem? 

(h) Is he capable of concentration, sustained effort or 
involved reasoning? 

(i) Does he have periods of confusion or disorganization? 

2. Importance of the socio-economic setting. 

(a) How much encouragement and support does the person 
receive from his family and his environment in his 
efforts to effect changes in his total status? 

(b) Does the family coddle him and over-encourage 
dependency so that he has little desire to assume adult 
responsibilities and become vocationally independent? 

(c) What are the economic pressures upon the deaf client? 

3. Total vocational potential. 

(a) An evaluation of client’s intellectual and psychic 
capabilities. 

(b) An examination of his interests, aptitudes, strengths 
and weaknesses. 

(c) Are his vocational desires realistic? 

(d) What are his preferences about a particular type 
of work and a work environment? 

(e) Does he want to, or feel able to learn new skills or go 
to school? 


It“is in connection particularly with the factors that I have just 
mentioned, that we get into the area of psychological testing. 


III. Referral For Psychological Testing 
Where the need is seen for such examination, it is important 
for the referring agent to submit to the psychologist all pertinent 
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data on a client, including age, sex, marital status, education, 
work background, special training (if any) as well as information 
on his expressed vocational interests and desires. 

The matter of interests and drive seems quite vital and is 
often neglected with the deaf. Frequently, they are unable to 
define any vocational goals or objectives, tend to cling to the 
usual occupations (printing, machine operating, simple clerical 
work, etc.), accept the counselor’s recommendations or in the 
case of the younger, adolescent deaf ‘join the crowd” in what- 
ever they are pursuing. While I am aware of some of the 
practical aspects of the work world and the fact that many 
occupations are not available to the deaf because of their verbal 
and academic limitations, I believe that although some of their 
objectives may, at times, be unrealistic, an awareness of these 
would provide a point of departure or an indication of the 
thinking of the person, that could be very helpful to the 
counselor and the psychologist involved in the evaluation 
program. 

It seems also important for those making referrals to be 
especially discriminating in terms of making a test referral and 
try to get away from using tests as part standard operating 
procedure. They should avoid also investing tests with magic 
and trust that the tests will provide all the answers. 

Tests should be used only on an exploratory basis or as 
a guide in counseling, but not as the sole basis for vocational 
planning. There are times also when testing should not even 
be considered. The client may not be ready for a testing 
program, that is, the timing may not be right and referring him 
for testing at such a time might create considerable disruption 
in the counseling process. There are many cases also where 
sufficient testing has already been done and there is no need 
for any additional testing. Again, particularly in cases where 
only vocational aptitudes are requested from the test procedures, 
such information may already be available from the school 
vocational program and in a sense, may have more practical 
application than paper and pencil tests. 


Kinds of Test Situations 
1. Individual testing. 

This is the most desirable test situation, especially with 
the deaf. It involves only the psychologist and the person 
being tested and enables the psychologist to obtain a very 
comprehensive picture of an individual’s overall optimal 
functioning. Where an overall psychological evaluation 
is requested, involving an evaluation of personality struc- 
ture and dynamics, this is the only kind of situation that 
can prevail for obtaining information along these lines. 

2. Group Testing. 

Although frowned upon by many psychologists as not 
being appropriate for psychological examination, the group 
test does have certain very distinct advantages. It is used 
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at different times by DVR, particularly with small groups 
(7-10) of 9th grade students who are being evaluated only 
on the basis of aptitudes for high school potential. The 
group test enables us to determine what happens to a deaf 
client in following directions. Does the person become 
disorganized? What is his response to others in the group, 
both socially and while the tests are going on? How does 
he react to time pressure? What is the nature of under- 
standing of the overall situation in which he finds himself? 
The answers to these questions and the overall observation 
of these people in a group situation often provide data that 
are more meaningful than the actual test results. 

It is the view of psychologists generally, whatever the 
nature of the test situation, that it should follow rigid, 
standard testing procedures. This, however, cannot be 
done with the deaf. We must be more flexible and con- 
stantly improvising. What we are doing is evaluating 
potential and consequently, we must press for this in 
whatever way possible to obtain indicators (of potential). 
These people require very patient handling in the course 
of a testing program and while this may not always be 
feasible or practicable, we do get more meaningful results 
this way. 


V. Pre-test Preparation 


Before reporting for psychological evaluation, the deaf client 
should be provided with a general orientation about the purpose 
of such testing. As I indicated before, he should be told that 
the tests are used as a device for obtaining additional informa- 
tion and will serve only as a guide to both the counselor and 
the client in connection with future planning. While such 
orientation is important for all persons, it is particularly 
desirable with the deaf for whom tests are very threatening and 
where they should have as clear an idea as possible about why 
they are being tested. They should also be told that there 
will be a good deal of verbal material on the tests and that they 
are to handle these as well as they can. 


. Testing Program 


In the course of testing, it is important for the psychologist 
to review the purpose of testing with the client, to ask repeatedly 
for questions and encourage the asking of questions, to assume 
little or nothing in terms of the understanding of the people 
involved and to make continued repetition of instruction or 
other material until fairly certain that this has been gotten 
across. Finally, it is vastly important to observe behavior as 
closely as possible in the course of testing. 

With regard to the specific psychological tests that are 
employed, we will have time to sketch these only very briefly. 

1. Intelligence Tests 


In current use and most widely regarded for evaluation 
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of intelligence are the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. These tests are 
divided into Verbal and Performance sections and enable 
us to obtain some comparison between the deaf person’s 
ability to handle non-verbal as opposed to verbal material. 
We are able to obtain some evaluation of his skill in 
handling visual motor tasks, his sensitivity to the world 
around him, his social awareness, his retentive ability, his 
ability to profit from past experience and his overall prac- 
tical judgment. Wherever possible, the Verbal Scale is 
administered to the deaf so that as comprehensive a 
picture as possible can be obtained of their intellectual 
potential. 


2. Projective Tests. 


a. 


The Rorschach Test 

Essentially, in the Rorschach Test with which probably 
most of you are familiar, we are trying to discover informa- 
tion about a person such as that which was previously 
described under factors requiring evaluation. We are, for 
example, interested in how he handles problem situations, 
in his response to supervision, in learning about the nature 
of his thinking patterns and how flexible he is, in evaluating 
his interpersonal relationships and generally, in getting 
a picture of his overall emotional stability. 


. Among other projective tests employed are those like the 


Thematic Apperception Test, Figure Drawings, Sen- 
tence Completion and the Bender-Gestalt Test. While 
also providing information such as that supplied by the 
Rorschach, these tests frequently enable us to learn more 
about the reasons why a person shows the particular 
personality make-up that he does, to get a picture of his 
self-concept, body image and an estimate of his personal 
and social attitudes. 


:, Aptitude and Achievement Tests. 


Before the administration of any battery of vocational 
tests, it is important to obtain an estimate of an individual’s 
reading ability. In our work at DVR, we have found that 
unless a person is able to read at a 6th grade level, he 
cannot adequately handle the paper and pencil tests that 
are used in the rest of the test battery. 

In the course of aptitude testing, we evaluate the clients’ 
potentials along clerical and mechanical lines, examine 
aptitudes in more specialized areas such as art, engineering 
and the physical sciences, evaluate college potential, 
administer interest inventories and also give manipulative 
tests to measure eye-hand coordination and speed. (I have 
placed a large number of these tests on display at the table 
over at the side of the room and I will be happy to review 
these tests with you and answer any questions at the 
conclusion of this session.) 
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VII. Evaluation of Test Results 

In evaluating test results, particularly those of aptitude tests, 
it is vital that the psychologist utilize all of his analytical skill 
in pointing up an individual’s vocational potential. Since the 
various aptitude tests employed contain much verbal material, 
it is likely that deaf people, being limited verbally, will be unable 
to handle certain parts of different tests satisfactorily. Con- 
sequently the overall score that they make on a test may not 
at all reflect their aptitude in a particular area. It becomes 
necessary then for the psychologist to examine the different 
sections of each test and carefully analyze the specific areas in 
which the client is able to show something of his ability; 
otherwise, judging from a total score, the individual’s actual 
potential or indications of potential may well be overlooked. 

Again, it is essential for the psychologist to do a qualitative 
inspection of each test to learn more about the individual's 
particular strengths and weaknesses. In this way, he will be 
able to get an idea of all of the available or potential assets 
of the individual. Such intensive test analysis and scrutiny 
should also be encouraged on the part of the counselors who 
review the test material. 

Where specific recommendations are made in connection with 
particular areas of training or work, it is generally possible for 
the counselor to follow through on these with the client. 
Frequently, however, no recommendations are made about an 
individual’s work potential. Sometimes the tests, for many 
different reasons, may be inconclusive. In such instances (and 
here in New York we are particularly fortunate), it is possible 
for the psychologist to recommend exploration in a rehabilita- 
tion center or workshop where a more definitive analysis of an 
individual’s work potential may be obtained, than was gotten 
from the testing program. 

It is urged in all cases that psychologists undertake an 
exhaustive detailed analysis of all test results in order not to 
miss even the slightest vestiges of response or performance 
which may have positive application in vocational evaluation. 
However, in the absence of favorable findings, it is equally 
important for the psychologist not to “hedge” or “sit on the 
fence” or embroider his report with idealistic reeommendations 
(placing the client with a sympathetic employer, etc.), but 
simply to state that the test evaluation does not show very much 
and that maybe a workshop or another type of evaluation will. 

Sometimes recommendations are offered in terms of providing 
the deaf client with help with his personal difficulties. Where 
this is recommended, the psychologist should indicate whether 
treatment should precede or be concurrent with a training or 
work program. 


VIII. Research Needs 
1. In the specific area of psychological testing, there continues 
to be a great need for the construction of more adequate 
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tests for use in evaluating personality, intelligence and 
aptitude. 

2. It is extremely important also that we try to learn more 
about factors influencing learning and achievement in 
the deaf. 

3. Because of the apparent limitations of psychological testing 
with the deaf, it would seem desirable to explore methods 
of evaluation other than testing which can help us to 
obtain a better overall understanding of the deaf. 


a 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Accomplishments Of The Deaf 


Witiiam J. McCriure, M.A. 
Superintendent, Indiana State School for the Deaf 


T IS A pleasure to talk with vou about the accomplishments of 

the deaf, a group that I admire and one which, I am sure, you 
will come to admire more and more as you work with them, par- 
ticularly as you learn to overcome the barrier of communication 
which I am sure many of you regard as a serious factor affecting 
your ability to do effective counselling with deaf individuals. It 
is this communication barrier which makes it difficult for you to 
arrange satisfactory contacts between your deaf clients and prospec- 
tive employers. I hope that by reviewing the successful accomplish- 
ments of the deaf, both as individuals and as groups, I can help you 
to appreciate more fully the great potential of your deaf clients and 
that in so doing you will become better prepared to make others 
aware of this potential. 

The Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in cooperation 
with the various state offices is doing an excellent job of aiding deat 
individuals to obtain training for, to secure employment, and to 
become established in productive work of many kinds. Perhaps 
those states which have been less successful than others in aiding 
the deaf have been handicapped in securing trained rehabilitation 
workers who understand this problem. I feel that this institute is 
an important step in the right direction. I hope that similar insti- 
tutes will be held in all sections of our country. We in Indiana 
would be most happy to cooperate in arranging for one! 

Sometimes we who are so close to deaf children and to young deat 
adults regret the general lack of understanding of the true abilities 
of the deaf on the part of many prospective employers. So often 
we see deaf persons placed in positions which do not challenge their 
abilities—be these mental, scientific, mechanical, artistic, or other 
abilities. On the other hand, also through lack of understanding, we 
sometimes see a deaf person of limited ability placed in a position 
where he cannot hope to succeed, solely because someone knew that 
deaf people (more capable) had succeeded in the same type of posi- 
tion and had assumed individual differences did not exist among the 
deaf. 

I feel that you, as a group interested in the training and placement 
of the deaf, must be able to convince prospective employers of thei~ 
potential. To do this you must, like good salesmen, know your 
product. To know the capabilities of your deaf clients, a review of 
past accomplishments of this group is very much in order. The past 
accomplishments of those handicapped by deafness are evidence of 
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what the deaf have done, can continue to do and perhaps can ex- 
ceed. If nothing else is accomplished by this paper I hope that it 
will give you an appreciation of the great range of occupations in 
which deaf people have attained outstanding success. I know you 
are sometimes discouraged at the difficulties confronted in an inter- 
view with your deaf clients—the jumbled language, the poor speech 
of some, the inadequacy of lipreading, all tend to discourage you. 
But, when the successful accomplishments of the deaf are considered, 
these difficulties become less significant, assuming the status of in- 
conveniences rather than insurmountable obstacles to employment. 

When we speak of successful accomplishments of either individuals 
or groups we become prone to select the outstanding or the unusual. 
What constitutes success? Achievement? Comparatively few of 
us attain fame or notable position. The mere fact that the majority 
of deaf people in our country are moderately successful, law-abiding 
individuals, who own their own homes, their own cars, raise their 
families and send their children to school, all of this despite serious 
educational barriers and more than ordinary difficulty in finding 
employment commensurate with their ability is about as high a 
tribute as can be paid to the deaf. True, there are the usual misfits 
in this group just as there are in any other—those who draw un- 
favorable attention to themselves and who, because of their handi- 
cap, frequently bring unfavorable attention to large groups of the 
deaf. I doubt, however, if the percentage of these misfits runs as 
high among the deaf as it does in the general population and cer- 
tainly not so high as it does among some other groups of the handi- 
capped. 

In selecting individuals or groups to mention in connection with 
outstanding accomplishment there is always the danger that those 
who cannot be mentioned because of time limitations will take a 
very dim view of the intelligence of the one selecting samples for 
mentioning. To avoid some of this risk it seems more prudent for 
me to select some of the fields in which the deaf have had outstand- 
ing workers rather than to mention individuals themselves by name 
except for a very few. I am sure a number of you will recognize 
various individuals to whom I refer and in your own minds will add 
many more of equal stature. 

Some of the earliest and most notable contributions of the deaf 
were made in the field of education. These have continued right 
on down to the present time. While movements to establish early 
schools for the deaf in this country were astir in several places be- 
tween 1810 and 1820 it is doubtful if any of the three permanent 
schools established during that period would have been so success- 
ful if it had not been for the assistance of that brilliant young French- 
man, Laurent Clere. This young deaf man, leaving his home to 
come to America, gave invaluable assistance to Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, while he was establishing the first permanent American 
school for the deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. After this 
school was operating Mr. Clerc lent his valuable assistance to two 
other early schools, the New York School for the Deaf which is our 
host today and the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf in Philadel- 
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phia. Off toa flying start with the aid of this brilliant deaf man these 
three schools have ranked among the leading schools in our country. 

The personality and intelligence of this man can be better under- 
stood when we recall his visit to Congress. The Congress of the 
United States was so impressed by him that the formal meeting was 
suspended while various members plied Mr. Clere with questions. 
He was invited to sit beside the Speaker of the House while answer- 
ing questions concerning the deaf and their education. As a result 
of his visit the American School for the Deaf with which he was as- 
sociated received a township of land in Florida as a gift from the 
United States to be used for the furtherance of its work. Only one 
other school for the deaf was ever so recognized, the Kentucky 
School, which also received a grant of land from the Federal Govern- 
ment—probably because the Speaker of the House at the time of Mr. 
Clere’s visit was Mr. Henry Clay of Kentucky. For a young deaf 
man to so impress and influence the Congress of the United States 
and, as a result, to secure such assistance for two early schools for 
the deaf is one of the outstanding achievements of all time for a deaf 
man. We must remember money was far harder to secure then than 
it is now. We must also remember that this young man was deaf, 
from a foreign country and English was to him a foreign language. 

Deaf men founded twenty or more of our American schools for 
the deaf, including some of the day schools. At the present time 
there are two young deaf men making every possible effort to estab- 
lish new schools for the deaf—one in Alaska, another in South Africa. 
I mention this to show the initiative, the drive and the determination 
many of the deaf possess as well as the sense of obligation to help 
others less fortunate—not because I think any of your clients will 
want rehabilitation assistance to ‘prepare them to found schools 
for the deaf. 

Two of the most widely used systems of teaching language to 
young deaf children were developed by deaf teachers. The Fitz- 
gerald Key, used by many American schools for the deaf, is a system 
of language devised by Miss Edith Fitzgerald, a deaf teacher of the 
deaf. This system of teaching language is used in more schools for 
the deaf than is any other system. Most training centers for teach- 
ers of the deaf teach a thorough understanding of this system. The 
other system, called Wing’s Symbols, was also developed by a deaf 
teacher. These two fine deaf teachers developed systems of language 
teaching whereby thousands of young deaf children are enabled to 
understand and to use better English. 

Since the time of Laurent Clerc there has always been a group of 
capable deaf teachers in American schools for the deaf. Even the 
college for the deaf in Washington has always had a number of deaf 
teachers on its staff and, of the 2200 teachers in our public residential 
schools for the deaf almost one fifth are, themselves, deaf. Many 
of these deaf teachers have selected teaching as a career not because 
of the financial reward but because of the desire to be of assistance 
to others so handicapped. 

In addition to successful careers as teachers, educators and found- 
ers of schools, many of the deaf have been outstanding in guidance 
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work in schools for the deaf, serving as deans, houseparents and 
counsellors thus helping to develop manners, morals, character and 
proper attitudes which growing children must have. 

Thus we see the deaf have contributed greatly to the advancement 
of the education of the deaf in this country. Without their advice 
and their assistance in educational matters the deaf of America 
would not have progressed to the point where they are the envy of 
the deaf in other countries. 

To go on to other occupations—printing is a trade in which the 
deaf have found a special niche. This is certainly true from the 
point of numbers. There is scarcely a large city daily throughout 
the country which does not have or has not had deaf printers re- 
sponsible for the daily production of the paper. The Government 
Printing Office in Washington has an outstanding group of deaf 
printers. A few years ago one of our large midwestern states faced 
with difficulty in securing a qualified printer to supervise the produc- 
tion of state documents employed a deaf man and placed him in 
charge of all state printing, a tremendous responsibility and one 
which he handled with great credit. 

The mechanics of producing the printed word remind us that 
before material appears in print it must first be written. There have 
been some very able writers among the deaf. They have written 
and published creditable prose and poetry often in magazines of 
national circulation. The deaf have succeeded in newspaper work 
in such positions as publishers, owners of small printing companies 
and editorial writers. 

Deaf men have found places in all branches of commercial art 
and photolithography. A few have obtained national recognition 
in the fields of art and sculpture. The parks of San Francisco are 
decorated with statues by the famous Douglas Tilden. In Bruns- 
wick, Main, Cadwallader Washburn, now the master etcher of his 
time, has lead an incredibly active life, as printer, artist, teacher, 
biographer, war correspondent and world traveller. In the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., a deaf artist illustrates 
books and pamphlets showing botannical details of plants which no 
camera could catch. This same artist was also an official translator 
for the U. 8. Government a number of years ago. 

Architecture is a field to which the deaf have contributed. Several] 
of the buildings at the Tennessee School for the Deaf were designed 
by the late Thomas 8. Marr, founder and senior partner in one of 
the most successful architectural firms in the state and designer of 
many public buildings in Tennessee and throughout the South. 
Mr. Olof Hanson, another deaf architect, designed a number of the 
buildings on the campus of Gallaudet College. In 1954 the Institute 
of Design and Construction in Brooklyn sponsored an “inspirational 
exhibit” of the architectural drawings of a totally deaf person who 
was once refused admission to six universities for the study of archi- 
tecture. This young man was a graduate of Gallaudet College for 
the Deaf in Washington and his further education and training was 
sponsored by the New York State Division of Rehabilitation. 

In the field of religion almost every Protestant denomination now 
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accepts deaf men to the ministry. The Episcopal Church has prob- 
ably admitted the largest number of deaf men to the priesthood. 
Dr. Cloud, the superintendent of our host school, is himself the son 
of a deaf minister, one of the first deaf men to be ordained to the 
ministry in this denomination. 

There are deaf chemists and engineers. At the Firestone Rubber 
Company Research Center in Akron, Ohio, a deaf chemist, is in 
charge of a whole section on research and associated with him are a 
number of other deaf chemists. Some have speech others do not. 
A bacteriologist in the Indiana State Department of Health helps 
to protect the health of the people. This past summer he was in- 
strumental in tracking down the source of a pollution that was 
causing an illness of epidemic proportions at the home of a religious 
order. Another deaf bacteriologist helps to maintain the purity of 
the product that makes the St. Louis Cardinals (not Milwaukee) 
famous. 

When one of the chief engineers on the Pan American Highway 
Project ran into difficulty with bridges for the highway he called for 
assistance from a deaf civil engineer with whose work he was famil- 
iar. This deaf man assumed responsibility for the design of bridges 
along the Pan American route. An industrial engineer, deaf from 
birth, holds a letter of commendation from the Defense Department 
for outstanding work at an air force base. 

Many of the deaf have gone into government service where they 
are doing outstanding work in many fields. Much of the planning 
and the organizing preliminary to this Institute was done by Mr. 
Boyce Williams in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Other 
deaf men and women have been notably successful in the Bureau of 
Standards, the Department of Agriculture, the Census Bureau and 
in the Defense Department to name but a few of the Government 
agencies where the deaf hold important positions. Several of these 
deaf men supervise large groups of employees. 

There have been a few deaf dentists. For many years, and this is 
still true, a deaf dentist has cared for the children of this school. 

In the field of business we find deaf men operating their own 
establishments, having to do with printing, newspaper publishing, 
manufacturing of rubber stamps, automobile repairing, plumbing, 
stationary supplies, woodworking, shoe repairing and others far too 
numerous to mention. At breakfast this morning I learned that the 
company which manufactures Sampsonite luggage employs a large 
group of deaf workers. This is certainly a case of where the deaf are 
not “holding the bag’’—they make it for some one else to load and 
carry! 

We find the deaf employed in the manufacture of automobiles 
and in almost every other type of manufacturing imaginable. As 
machinists there are lathe operators, foremen of machine shops, 
machinists assemblymen, etc. Henry Ford, himself, once paid 
tribute to the value and efficiency of his deaf employees. 

Deaf girls find employment as teachers, librarians, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, beauty operators, mill workers, garment 
makers. They operate all types of business machines in both private 
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industry and in government work. The Hispanic American Museum 
in New York has a number of deaf ladies employed as librarians and 
as research personnel. 

The occupations where the deaf have been successful are far too 
numerous to list in a paper such as this. However, the examples al- 
ready mentioned give some idea of the range of employment in which 
the deaf have met success and remember that for each of the out- 
standingly successful deaf men or women mentioned there have been 
many lesser jobs in these same professions where the deaf have at- 
tained success, but perhaps have not gained recognition beyond 
their own groups and communities. 

No account of the successful accomplishments of the deaf would 
be complete without mention of the organizations for the deaf 
established by the deaf themselves. While some of the doubting 
might say that the accomplishments of the deaf as individuals were 
achieved because of outstanding drive, or outstanding mental 
ability possessed by only a few—or by sheer accident, no one will 
deny that large and successful organizations of the deaf have been 
established by and are controlled by the deaf themselves, we might 
say by a cross-section of the deaf of our country. The oldest and 
numerically largest organization of the deaf is the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, established in 1880. Anyone who attends the na- 
tional conventions of this organization is impressed with the interest 
the deaf display in the welfare of their own group. Attendance at 
the meetings generally runs in the thousands and the programs deal 
with all matters which affect the life and welfare of the deaf citizens 
in our population. A number of years ago a well meaning Senator 
introduced legislation to extend to the deaf the double exemption 
on income tax presently applied to the blind in our population. 
The National Association of the Deaf, the deaf from all over the 
country, reacted against this. In an open letter to the Senator one 
of the newspapers for the deaf expressed this reaction: 


“We are proud that we are able to undertake all the duties of a 
citizen. We are jealous of our rights as citizens, too. We want 
to feel free to say, if need be, ‘We are taxpaying citizens; we 
demand our rights.’ We recognize that this privilege entails 
full performance of our duties, including the full payment of 
taxes.... It is equality of opportunity that we want, not 
special privileges that smack of charity.” 


The bill was subsequently withdrawn. 

The National Association of the Deaf is affiliated with state or- 
ganizations throughout the country. In addition to keeping an eye 
open for legislation which might give unsought benefits or might be 
discriminatory against the deaf, the organization has committees 
working to suppress peddling as a racket practiced by some deaf 
people—but more often by hearing people pretending to be deaf. 
These are committees ever active in seeing that the rights of the 
deaf driver are not curtailed and at the same time to make prac- 
ticable suggestions whereby the deaf and others may drive more 
safely. Other committees raise funds for worthy projects sponsored 
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by the organization. The deaf through their NAD publish a national 
magazine for the deaf, distribute literature regarding deafness, 
advise parents of deaf children and help to sponsor projects such as 
this Institute. 

At the beginning of this century most commercial life insurance 
companies were charging the deaf discriminatory rates; hence the 
deaf organized the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf which 
supplies life, sickness and accident insurance to their own group. 
The success of this society has proved that the deaf are good life 
insurance risks. Now most companies write insurance for the deaf 
at little or no increase in premium rates. The NFSD now has assets 
in the millions of dollars. 

The deaf, perhaps more than any other group, have been con- 
cerned with the happiness and welfare of the aged members of their 
group. The deaf themselves, in several states, have established 
homes for the aged deaf so that those without relatives or means of 
support may enjoy the comforts of a home where they can associate 
with each other and have the consolation, understanding, help and 
congenial companionship during their declining years. 

In many of the large cities the deaf have clubs to which the mem- 
bers go for recreation and social life. The officers and entire manage- 
ment of such clubs are deaf and they conduct all business of the 
clubs. Many of these clubs for the deaf sponsor athletic teams which 
compete in city leagues in bowling, basketball, softball and numerous 
other sports. The American Athletic Association of the Deaf 
sponsors a national basketball tournament for the deaf to which the 
winners of tournaments in various sections of the country are in- 
vited. The winner of this national tournament is the national 
champion deaf basketball team. 

This past summer the American Athletic Association of the Deaf 
arranged for deaf athletes to fly to Milan, Italy, where they competed 
in the International (Olympic) Games for the Deaf—quite an under- 
taking for any group to organize, but typical of the ability and 
independence of the deaf. 

I sincerely hope that this discussion has given you a broader in- 
sight into the capabilities of the deaf members of our population. 
This group does not ask for charity but only for an opportunity for 
the proper education and training which will enable them to com- 
pete on equal terms for jobs which will make them independent, 
self-sufficient and self-supporting; an integral part of our national 
and economic life. I am sure that all of you here will do what you 
can to increase and to broaden the opportunities for employment 
now open to the deaf. 
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Society’s Attitudes and Popular Conceptions 
Concerning The Deaf 


Ropert M. GREENMUN, B.A. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


EAFNESS has always been a social problem. It is a charac- 

teristic of society to take the easy way in the solution of its 
problems. Either the component members of that society conform 
to the social norm or they are ostracized, penalized, or otherwise 
dealt with to force conformity. If conformity is not possible, they 
are dropped from the social community. The deaf cannot be in- 
tegrated into the social community until they have been given a 
means of communication, and until they have been given an educa- 
tion comparable to that achieved by the so called normal group. 

The socialization of the American deaf began only a little over 
one hundred years ago when the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
established the first permanent school for the deaf at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Prior to that time there had been numerous more or less 
successful efforts to educate the deaf, but until Dr. Gallaudet intro- 
duced manual means of communication it was not possible to 
educate successfully all of an unselected group of deaf children. 
Deafness does not cancel out the law of individual differences, and 
there are, and always have been and will be deaf children who do not 
respond satisfactorily to strictly oral means of communication. 

Society as a whole condemns and deplores manual means of com- 
munication, because society itself is geared wholly to oral means. 
I am often reminded of a passage from one of Thorne Smith’s ribald 
tales, “The Stray Lamb.” 

“News of a strange animal being at large spread through the 
countryside. Parties were organized to kill or capture this animal. 
Big, quick-tempered, hard-biting dogs were pressed into service. 
The animal was different, therefore it did not belong. It was the 
invariable attitude of society—destroy that which you cannot 
understand.” 

Earlier societies actually did destroy children that were not in 
every way normal. Today we take more humane ways of dealing 
with those who do not, or cannot conform. We have institutions 
for the mentally and physically incompetent, custodial institutions 
for the social misfits and the delinquent and criminal. We are mak- 
ing greater and more enlightened efforts to understand and to deal 
in intelligent and humane fashion with those whose physical ability 
is in some way impaired. 

In some countries where large segments of the deaf are denied a 
satisfactory education through methods of communication which 
will reach their complete understanding an increasing social problem 
has been introduced. The deaf have developed into a dependent 
group, a group that has become more or less of a public charge, a 
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group dependent upon social and religious workers and institutions 
for a livelihood. Thank God that has not happened here in America 
where the deaf have jealously defended their independence. It can 
be the case here if we are stampeded by the extremists who believe 
that the deaf can be completely normal, and if the deaf themselves 
are denied a voice in the agencies that have to do with their socializa- 
tion and the utilization of their talents in industry and in the pro- 
fessions. This is the reason that the deaf through their organiza- 
tions take such a keen interest in educational matters, and the reason 
that the National Association of the Deaf is cooperating in the con- 
duct of this institute. 

Most of society’s attitudes toward deafness are based upon lack of 
understanding of the true nature of the handicap of deafness, and 
upon a tremendous amount of misinformation as to the extent to 
which the deaf can be “normalized.’’ The deaf cannot be normal, 
as we understand normalcy, despite the most enlightened educa- 
tional procedures, and the finest and most advanced electronic and 
mechanical devices to utilize residual hearing. A person whose 
hearing mechanism is nonfunctional through disease, operation, or 
accident is, and will remain deaf. These are the persons with whom 
this institute is to deal, and we who are here must strive to gain a 
realistic understanding of those things which the deaf person can do 
well, and those which he can do either not at all or unsatisfactorily 
and with difficulty. 

There is a constant public clamor for the sensational and the 
unusual. We are entranced by tales of blind housepainters and 
photographers, of classes in dancing for amputees, of criminals who 
have been apprehended because their lips were read on a motion 
picture screen or at a distance by a deaf person. Yet here we must 
deal with the average deaf person, who is the person you will meet 
in your work of rehabilitation and of placement. Our efforts must 
be not with the public presentation of the unusual and the sensa- 
tional, but with the ordinary deaf man or woman who asks a chance 
to work and be self supporting and self respecting. 

There is no stigma attached to deafness, although there are many 
who consider deafness as something to be covered up or hidden. 
Some of the advertising by concerns manufacturing hearing aids 
promote this unhappy concept by treating deafness as something 
disgraceful, something to be hidden at all costs. As a teacher I 
have known parents who shared this belief, parents who would not 
allow their deaf children to be seen at home, who would not allow 
them to use the return address of the school for the deaf on their 
letters home. I have known of unhappy children who have been 
sent to their bedrooms and forced to remain out of sight whenever 
there were callers at their homes. 

What we must understand first of all is that deafness is not merely 
a physical handicap. It is a social handicap. Many believe that 
deafness involves physical dependency, and many promote this 
belief by refusing to give the deaf worker an opportunity to show 
that he is capable of manual and mental tasks. All of us concerned 
with the education of the deaf have known extreme instances where 
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parents have unduly sheltered their children in the belief that deaf- 
ness was physically restricting. Children have been brought to 
school still being bottle fed, in diapers, totally unable and untrained 
to eare for personal needs, simply because it was too much trouble 
for the parents to train them. And society on the whole takes much 
the same attitude. It is just too much trouble to make the adjust- 
ment to normal routine that will allow the deaf person to become 
truly socially integrated. 

The deaf person is not incapacitated as far as the ability to do 
mental or physical labor is concerned. He is able to work, depending 
upon his training, with as great facility as any other worker. The 
problem of the placement worker and rehabilitation specialist is to 
see that he is placed in a position where there is a minimum need for 
communication, and where his natural abilities are utilized to the 
ultimate. A deaf worker should never be placed in a position where 
he will receive lower compensation than others doing the same work 
merely because he is deaf. Such situations breed inevitable dis- 
content and deterioration in amount and quality of output. 

The terms “deaf and dumb” and ‘deaf mute” are popular, and 
altogether wrong. The deaf mute is so rare that in forty years of 
personal experience with deafness and the deaf I have yet to come 
across one. There is no physical connection between the organs of 
speech and of hearing. The deaf person does not speak because he 
realizes that his speech is unnatural and not easily understood. 

Even those deaf persons who know they have intelligible speech 
will hesitate to use it in unfamiliar situations. At one time I was 
employed as a sheet metal inspector at the Fairchild plant in Bur- 
lington, North Carolina. The cage in which we inspectors worked 
adjoined a machine shop, which had a high noise level. It was neces- 
sary to shout to be understood, and shouting became a habit. 
Twice daily we enjoyed a coffee break, and at this time all of the 
machines were shut down. It was extremely difficult for me to 
properly modulate my voice under these extreme conditions of 
noise and silence. At times people did not even realize that I was 
speaking to them, and at others I was embarrassed when a remark 
intended for one pair of ears only was heard throughout the plant. 

Being unable to hear his own voice the deaf person experiences 
extreme difficulty in controlling modulation, tonal quality, and in 
properly forming voice sounds. This is less true of the deafened, 
who formed their speech patterns before hearing was lost, than of 
the congenitally deaf who had to be taught to speak. There is a 
real need for speech conservation clinics among the adult deaf, but 
this is impractical except in those very few communities where there 
is a large concentration of deaf adults sharing a mutual desire for 
self improvement. 

The lack of understanding on the part of the general public of the 
true nature of deafness would frequently be amusing were it not so 
tragic. Educators of the deaf are often asked if they teach by the 
‘braille method” and whether the deaf are provided with seeing eye 
dogs. At one time a group of deaf people were enjoying a picnic at 
a public park near Dallas, Texas. Two old ladies who had obviously 
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never before seen the deaf in community activity fell into conversa- 
tion with a hearing minister to the deaf who was, of course, happy to 
answer their many questions. When one of the ladies asked him, 
‘‘How do deaf people have babies?’ he replied, “In the usual way, 
madam, in the usual way.” The ladies retired in confusion. 

During the recent war I was approached by the personnel manager 
of the Curtis-Wright plant in Columbus, Ohio. The labor pool was 
being rapidly depleted, and while up to that time no deaf workers 
had been employed in the plant they were now ready to consider 
hiring deaf workers. I was asked if I would be willing to teach a 
class of deaf workers, and upon completion of the course these peo- 
ple would all be placed in one department, doing the same kind of 
work. I explained to him that this would be an economic waste, as 
it would not be utilizing the varied talents of the deaf. The better 
procedure would be to try to place each worker in the position for 
which he was best fitted by aptitude and by training. The deaf are 
engaged in a wide variety of productive pursuits, and it is no more 
desirable to try to force them into a common mold than it is with the 
normal group. 

The rehabilitation worker who is concerned with the deaf and 
their eventual placement must consider whether or not they will be 
satisfactorily integrated into their industrial or professional group. 
Sometimes it is not the deaf, but the workers with whom he is placed 
who must make the most adjustments. Rehabilitation and place- 
ment of the deaf worker is only half of the problem. The other half 
is the creation of a satisfactory attitude on the part of his fellow 
workers, preferably before the deaf worker is brought into the group. 
This can be achieved only if the other workers are informed that 
while the deaf worker may be adept at his trade or profession, and 
able to turn out work of equal quality and quantity with others do- 
ing the same work, there will be a problem in communication. It 
should be emphasized that the peculiarities of speech, and the pos- 
sible misuse and miscomprehension of spoken and written language 
are no measure either of intelligence or ability. Above all caution 
should be given against subjecting the deaf man to ridicule on these 
grounds. 

While working as a template layout man with Curtiss-Wright I 
was once called upon when a misunderstanding arose between a 
talented deaf pattern maker and the man in charge of the blue print 
crib. The deaf man had gone to the crib and asked for a certain blue 
print, and the man at the crib had told him to be sure to be back by 
1:00 a.m. This was the end of the shift for the deaf man, and he 
thought the blue print man had told him he could not have the print 
before that time, when what was actually meant was that he bring 
it back before leaving the shop at the end of the shift. Neither 
understood the other, and a most unhappy situation developed 
which demanded my best efforts to achieve understanding between 
the two. <A little patience and understanding on the part of the man 
at the crib would have meant the avoidance of an unpleasant situa- 
tion that took some time to straighten out. 

The employer often hesitates to accept a deaf worker or, indeed, 
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a worker handicapped in any other way, because he fears that he will 
meet with public censure if the worker is unsatisfactory and has to 
be let go. The placement officer and the rehabilitation worker can 
overcome this employer resistance if they will sec that no handi- 
capped worker is placed in work that is not within his ability, and if 
they will guarantee that if the worker is unsatisfactory he may be 
replaced without prejudice. There is no need for pity where the 
deaf are concerned. They are not sorry for themselves and they do 
not seek pity from others. All they ask is that their very real abili- 
ties be understood, and that they be given the opportunity to put 
those abilities to good use. Under-expectation on the part of the 
educator, the placement and rehabilitation officer, or of the employer 
is common. The deaf are capable of a great deal more, both in the 
way of work and intelligence and understanding, than they are 
commonly given credit for. When a deaf worker is properly placed 
in work of which he is capable, and for which he is qualified by educa- 
tion and training the results are invariably satisfactory, and fre- 
quently the fortunate employer will ask for more deaf workers. 
These workers should be just as carefully selected as the first one 
who gave such satisfaction. 

On the other hand, one unsatisfactory experience with a deaf 
worker may forever prejudice an employer against the deaf as a 
whole, and the resistance thus aroused is extremely difficult to over- 
come. 

There are many who are convinced that a person who cannot hear 
can be best placed in situations where loud noises are distracting to 
other workers. In some instances this may be true, but this is by 
no means a universal rule. Many people who are to all intents and 
purposes totally deaf do have a certain amount of sound perception, 
often at particular sound frequencies, so that while they may be en- 
tirely unable to perceive sounds outside of a particular tonal range 
they will respond almost normally to sounds within that range. 
Obviously such noises will be more distracting to these workers than 
they would be to others whose perception of these noises is blanked 
out by sensitivity to the entire tonal range. Then, too, most sounds 
are accompanied by vibrations, and these vibrations may be as 
startling, as distracting, and even as paiuful to the deaf as the sounds 
are to the person who can hear. 

There are a good many deaf mechanies who can analyze trouble in 
machinery entirely by vibrations that depart from normal. The 
deaf automobile driver and airplane pilot can often sense motor 
trouble that is not perceptible to the ear, entirely from the introduc- 
tion of unusual vibrations. I have personally experienced this on 
numerous occasions. A drive shaft out of balance, a loose universal 
joint, a cracked motor mounting, and numerous incipient ruptures 
of tires have come to my attention long before I could convince a 
mechanic that there was anything wrong. It was no satisfaction 
when real trouble did develop which could have been averted had 
the mechanic discovered the source of the vibrations that gave me 
concern. 

I know of one deaf aviator who is able to follow radio beams by 
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removing the cover of his ear phone and feeling the diaphragm 
vibrate with his fingers. I know of another who flies in his stocking 
feet the better to sense the vibrations of his motor. 

On the other hand there are those who believe that deafness is 
to some extent compensated for by an increased sensitivity of the 
other senses, particularly those of sight, touch, taste, and smell. 
This is not true, although the other senses may be sharpened to 
some extent by the need to rely on them more than might be the 
case were the person not deaf. It is true that hearing may serve to 
blank out vibrations that are felt by those who cannot hear the noise 
caused by the vibrations. 

The problem of the deaf, and of those concerned with their re- 
habilitation and placement is not primarily the fact that they cannot 
hear. Despite lack of hearing they have many abilities which they 
will put to good use if given the opportunity. The major problem 
that besets them is the lack of understanding of the peculiar nature 
of their handicap on the part of those who can hear, of those who 
have it within their power to help the deaf to higher levels of social, 
industrial, and professional integration if they will devote a little 
attention to a thoughtful and sympathetic effort to understand the 
deaf, their real needs, and their real capabilities. It is unreasonable 
to expect the deaf to make one hundred percent of the adjustment 
that is necessary for this integration. This is an impossibility. But 
if those with whom the deaf must work and live will put forth their 
hands the deaf will go much more than half way to meet them. 
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REVIOUSLY I’ve tried to give something of a picture of how 
the deaf are a part of two communities; that of the deaf and that 
of their home locality. This time I would like to present a few ideas 
as to how the community might serve them. 
Dr. Harry Best in his bok THE DEAF AND DEAFNESS IN 
THE U.S., opens with the statement: 


“The most misunderstood among the sons of men 
But 


The ‘gamest’ of them all’. 


Dr. Best’s book is very comprehensive. A look at it wil! convince 
you that he is well-versed in his topic. 

Helen Keller has said that she considers deafness to be the greater 
of her two handicaps. There are few, if any, deaf people who would 
trade places with a blind person. Still she has a point of view that 
is her own. 

Before I go any further, let me make it clear that I have un- 
bounded faith in the deaf as a group. I have been among them all 
of my life. I expect to remain with them. I believe I can share with 
them the feeling of not wanting anything that hints of charity, even 
to the point of rejecting it. I take pride with the group in the 
independence of our clubs and success of our athletic ventures. The 
fact that some church groups own their houses of worship is a symbol 
of their ability and desire to stand up among men. The owning 
of a car, a home, and the raising of a family is ample evidence 
of self-sufficiency. All of these things, and more, that the deaf have 
done are things of which they can be proud. The group gives to the 
community in equal measure with any other group. 

But, at the same time, just as much as I feel proud, I feel that the 
deaf as a group have not reached a maximal goal, or even gone 
halfway. 

From this point on, the general theme of this paper is what the 
community owes the deaf person. What should the community do 
to permit the deaf person as an individual attain something commen- 
surate with his true ability? What should the community provide 
to permit the group to elevate its over-all status; to be better 
contributing members of their society? 

This is a wide topic, and I can only point out a few things in the 
hope of stimulating your thinking and use of opportunities. 

Unfortunately one of the prevailing ways in which we measure 
success today is by the amount of money earned from our occupa- 
tion. Your R-9 closure is incomplete unless there is a wage state- 
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ment, and, in spite of sentiment, the higher the wage the better the 
closure in the eyes of your supervisor, if not your own. 

The National Association of the Deaf-Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Occupational Survey shows the modal wage of the deaf 
persons studied for the preliminary report to be between $3,000 and 
$4,000. The national average is, I believe, something over $5,000. 
Thus the deaf are somewhere between one and two thousand dollars 
behind. Since we must use wages as a criteria, let us shoot for this 
extra one or two thousand. 

In addition to the matter of wages, we have job security, pride in 
occupation, feeling of importance, and other less measurable factors. 
These are as important to the deaf as to anyone else. From the 
Occupational Survey we find that slightly over 40 percent of deaf 
workers had been on their jobs for five years or longer and approxi- 
mately half of this number were twenty-year veterans. This would 
indicate that they do appreciate job security and take advantage 
of it when it is possible to do so. 

The first item of any community service is education. Without 
touching the question of method, location or other factors in the 
education of the deaf, we will concede that whatever method it may 
be, it should be the best possible—nothing should be lacking in the 
foundation the community helps them lay. Education of the deaf is 
specialized, but its administrators should not be above suggestions 
from those who must be concerned with the product of their schools. 
So, as rehabilitation workers, do not hesitate to offer constructive 
ideas. Your cooperation with your nearby school for the deaf offers 
the chance for enriched experience for the school child. There are 
many ways in which the community can provide job information, 
cultural experiences, on-job-trials, chances to realize the value of 
training and the like. Keep this in mind and suggest these oppor- 
tunities to the school administration. 

I have long felt that one of the important things in the education 
of the deaf is a better understanding by educators of the possibilities 
of rehabilitation. Functioning as a part of the community, it should 
be the rehabilitation worker’s job to sell his program to the schools. 
Then we may find a situation in which the student leaving school 
will be ready and willing to continue his training into a vocational 
field of his choice that results from a long period of planning. 

Too often our deaf people come to you seeking immediate employ- 
ment. Probably this is their need and the only course that they 
can follow at the time. A married man, with a family to support, 
cannot enter into a long-term training program—he has immediate 
needs to meet. This same person would have been better able to 
enter a program of training immediately after he terminated his 
formal school training. The planning for this must start early in 
their school lives, the thought must be continuously given to them 
over a period of years, and thus becomes a school responsibility. 
The school will act when the program is properly explained and 
thoroughly sold to them. A long term careful counseling program 
is rarely possible in a rehabilitation setting; it is a school function 
that will grow when the possibilities of your program are an integral 
part of the school program. 
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Church work for the deaf is far below what it should be. To 
rephrase the words of Mr. Friedman, there is probably more church 
work done for the natives of the Amazon than there is for the deaf 
in America. 

It may be true that church work needs someone with a “call’”’, but 
the problem must be known before the call can be felt. Perhaps 
you can sell the idea to a promising young minister. Certainly you 
might be able to provide the training costs for some of them. The 
community needs to provide help in space and personnel for addi- 
tional church work among the deaf. 

Good public relations is a very important need of any group today. 
Publicity about the deaf comes in various forms. As in all other 
things, some is good and some is bad. It has been mentioned by 
others that employer attitudes are colored by experience, it is also 
colored by what they see and hear. Those in the deaf man’s 
community who can help to color this information correctly will do 
him a great service. It would take only a little effort to influence 
an initial conception of the deaf in comparison to the effort needed 
to change an opinion developing from misinformation. 

Do not let your thinking be limited in the same way as the 
thinking of an employment service worker I once knew. This 
person had lost an arm in an accident a number of years before 
I knew him. His adjustment to his loss was a remarkable one and 
his ability to care for his needs was an inspiration. His thinking, 
however, went along this line: he had one arm, therefore he could 
carry only one bucket of water at a time. By association, a deaf 
person could only do certain things. This employment service 
worker had had successful experience in placing the deaf in bakeries 
and laundries. These are worthwhile and certainly essential indus- 
tries, but such work is by no means the limit of the deaf worker’s 
ability. Still, all of his referrals were into these two types of work 
and possibly a few others of similar level. You will need to think 
of the individuals within the group as being individuals—do not 
measure them all by the average or a few past experiences. 

One of the results of impaired hearing is a cutting off of the 
constant inflow of news that comes to the hearing person in his 
daily living. This is particularly true of the young deaf person who 
for this reason does not build up the usual supply of background 
information on which to draw for the many decisions that need to be 
made in later life. Both the residential schools and the day schools 
try to meet this problem, but the lag is never fully cancelled out. 
This lack of information arises in several ways. One important 
problem is a lack of background for an adequate vocational choice. 
Another lack is an awareness of social change. Without going into 
further detail on this issue, it might be well to point out that the 
community has a responsibility in the matter of helping the person 
to compensate for his lack of extensive contact. Two possibilities 
come to mi: J. One would be an adult education program adminis- 
tered through the clubs or through the various schools for the deaf. 
Evening classes are offered by the public schools to cover a wide 
range of activities. It would seem to be quite feasible and important 
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to offer the deaf an opportunity to improve their background infor- 
mation in various ways. The range of this activity would be rather 
wide, since efforts would have to be made, from helping those who 
are in need of basic information on living, up the scale to providing 
a place for those who would like a Great Books discussion group. 

Mental health is a topic that we meet more frequently as the 
days go by. The community effort in this field now starts with the 
small school child and extends on through life. For the average 
deaf person this is a community service that has little or no meaning. 
The stress and strain of daily living is just as real for the deaf person 
as for any other. The need for an adequate community service in 
this field is just as real, if not more so. Our problem is that of 
providing properly qualified personnel to do the job. Probably this 
is somewhat beyond the ability of each of us as individuals, but 
when the opportunity comes to help the cause, we should be there. 

There are various other ideas that could be brought out, but 
perhaps it would be best to go on now to something that is closer to 
home for rehabilitation people. All of the papers presented here 
aim at giving you a better idea of the deaf as individuals and as 
a group. 

May I start with this point: Dr. Levine says she knows “‘of few 
deaf people who could not be more successful if cireumstances 
governing their maturation and education were more favorable’”’. 
Note that the emphasis is on more successful. There are many who 
are successful, but there are many more who could be more successful 
if they had the chance. It is regrettable that we have figures like 
10 percent dangled before us as being the number who need Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation service. I am reminded of the time that I 
wrote a letter to Vocational Rehabilitation directors suggesting that 
all of our students at Gallaudet should receive Vocational Rehabili- 
tation aid since they all have a vocational handicap in their hearing 
loss. A state director immediately wrote back to inform me that 
the decision as to the existence of a vocational handicap was the 
province of the Vocational Rehabilitation counselor, not mine. On 
this point I stand corrected. But, I still feel that all of our students 
are vocationally handicapped. 

In speaking of the deaf, wouldn’t it be a more positive attitude to 
feel that all of the deaf are in need of service until it is proven 
otherwise? The law of our country says a man is innocent until 
proven guilty. In our case, let us rephrase it slightly and feel that 
the deaf need service until proven adequately trained and placed. 
It is a duty of the community, through the schools and in the person 
of a Vocational Rehabilitation man, to provide all possible services 
toward a maximum occupational adjustment. You cannot afford 
to let him be one of those who takes a convenient job and stagnates 
there. 

Let us keep in mind the thought of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association that our goal is to help a person to select an 
occupation, train for it, enter into it, and progress in it. Thereby 
we, aS a community, will meet our community obligation to a 
community member. 
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ECENTLY I had contact with a course in Human Develop- 

ment where the great emphasis was on the influence of environ- 
ment. For our average deaf person there are generally three broad 
settings for his developmental environment: his home, his school 
and the adult group with which he associates after leaving school. 
Perhaps this latter group is a bit advanced for developmental in- 
fluences, but there is still much to be gained from knowing about the 
group and how the deaf person fits into it. The community life of 
the adult deaf person is a phase that has not been explored to a great 
extent. We find research papers on how the deaf child compares 
with the hearing child, and we have a smattering of information 
from census reports and a few others, but little has been done to 
investigate how the adult deaf person fits into his community. For 
this reason, much of what I will try to develop at this time has to 
do with what experience apparently points out. Experience, how- 
ever, is often in error. 

With the present interest of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, which is sponsoring grants for research, it may be that within 
the next ten years or so we will have a better sociological under- 
standing of the deaf. So, for now we must draw upon experience 
and perhaps somewhat unscientific observations. 

At the risk of repeating something that has already been brought 
out by previous speakers, I would like to attempt something of a 
delimiting and a defining statement. First of all we are thinking of 
the average deaf person, one who has attended a school for the deaf 
over the greater part of his school life and in general spends his 
social time with his fellow deaf friends. Second we will assume that 
the entire group of deaf people have the same characteristics as any 
other people; their difference is in the important factor of communi- 
cation with others on a free and easy basis. 

In making up my first outline for use today, I thought in terms of 
the community which we might call the deaf community rather than 
the local home community of the deaf person. The more I thought 
of this, the greater seemed the possible difference, and yet, the more 
apparent the importance each became in the thinking of a rehabilita- 
tion counselor or some other worker with the deaf as a group or as 
individuals. Although the counseling aspect that tries to deal with 
the whole person might be thought of as primarily the interest of 
the school type counselor who can work over a longer period of time 
than can the rehabilitation or employment counselor, we must re- 
member that the whole person goes to work so it is important to 
have some idea of the probable out-of-work life of our advisees. 
On this basis, I should like to try and include both of these communi- 
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ties as they seem to exist today and at a later time I should like to 
go into the desirable things to expect of a deaf person in relation to 
both of these communities. 

Whether or not we think of the social community of the deaf 
person as being made up of his deaf friends or of his hearing neigh- 
bors, I believe that one of the best descriptions of his situation that 
I know is that which was once given by the Reverend Leisman of 
Wisconsin. His thesis at that time was that a deaf person is greatly 
restricted by two things. First by restricted avenues of communica- 
tion, as you know, and second by the fact that he finds his most con- 
venient avenue of association with others to be with those who are 
also deaf. This second factor narrows, not only his social contacts, 
but his possible fields of social and recreational activity. A deaf 
person may be extremely interested in a certain hobby or recreational 
outlet, but finds that none of his friends and associates are similarly 
interested, and, at the same time, he finds it is very difficult to join 
up with a group of hearing people who have similar interests. 
The average hearing person, on the other hand, finds it practical 
and possible to seek out an organization or group of people with 
whom he can exchange ideas and with whom he can find a measure 
of satisfying activity. Think of the wide range of organizations in 
the average city that a hearing person can join in order to associate 
with people he likes and to have activities that suit him. There are 
church groups, there are fraternal groups such as the Moose or Elks, 
there is the bowling alley, the garden club, or any number of other 
possible places where the hearing person can find congenial friends, 
and can pick or choose those that are satisfying to him. We must 
then realize that the deaf person, on the other hand, is nearly always 
restricted in his selection to those who are also deaf. Should the 
group be exceptionally fond of card games, for example, he has to 
take this up in order to be a part of the group, although he might be 
much more interested in literary programs. This group belonging 
is vital when we think of the extreme importance of close association 
with others on a free and easy communication level for a fuller en- 
joyment of life. 

The basic unit in our community is the family, and, in this respect, 
the deaf are well represented. A partial study of the returns on the 
NAD-HEW Study of Occupational Conditions among the deaf gives 
the preliminary information that most married deaf couples have 
children with an approximate average of two per family. A further 
indication of their position in society is represented in the finding 
that 43 percent of these people own their homes. These two items 
should serve better than anything else to show the real stability of 
the deaf and the support they give to their local community life. 
Through their children they enlarge their contact with neighbors, 
the P.T.A., scouting groups and similar organizations that serve 
youth. 

It should not be thought that the average deaf person with some 
skill in speech and speechreading will find it easy to associate with 
his next door neighbor. He is sure to have a nodding acquaintance. 
He will borrow a cup of sugar at times or help in the moving in of a 
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new TV set, but their friendship will not become one that charac- 
terizes the housewife who can visit over the back fence or the fathers 
who can argue about the relative baseball skills of their sons. The 
casual passing of the time of day with someone down the street is 
not for the person with whom you will usually work. 

With the above thoughts in mind, I should like to explore the 
usual recreational and social outlets of the deaf. These two phases 
of life are actually so closely allied that it would be difficult to sepa- 
rate them. Perhaps it would be well to point out what has already 
been mentioned; that is, the deaf are primarily found in cities or 
large towns rather than small towns or on the farm. This grouping 
of the deaf in our larger cities has led to the founding of a large num- 
ber of clubs for the deaf. These clubs serve as a gathering place and 
center for social meetings and other activities. Mainly these clubs 
were started during the early years of the Second World War, at a 
time when the population of this country was quite mobile, shifting 
around looking for employment in war production plants. This 
change increase in the employment picture gave the deaf oppor- 
tunity to enter many occupational fields that were formerly closed 
to them, and, at the same time, brought them together in many of 
our large industrial cities. Their social clubs served as a place where 
out-of-state people could meet with local deaf people, giving them 
the opportunity to form friendships and have social activities. 
Through the ensuing years, these clubs have continued in existence 
and have become a very important part of the life of most of our 
deaf people. In general, they are open over the weekends and some 
weekdays. 

The number of clubs for the deaf probably approaches 150, and 
in some cities, such as New York, there are several clubs that are 
sufficiently different in their objectives that they offer the deaf 
person some choice in his social activities. Some of these clubs lean 
more to quiet social affairs than others, but the majority sponsor one 
or more athletic teams as an attraction to younger members and as a 
spectator sport for the others. The greatest sporting interest is 
evident in basketball. This opportunity to take part in sports is a 
very worthwhile emotional outlet. Although there have been a few 
notable successes in organized sport, such as William Hoy and 
Luther Taylor as baseball players nearly 50 years ago, the greatest 
success has been in events contested among their own club teams. 
Throughout the various sports seasons club teams will travel to 
other cities for contests that are both athletic and social in that the 
games are an opportunity to visit with others as well as to watch the 
contest. 

Perhaps the most successful athletic ventures of the deaf are the 
regional and national basketball tournaments held each year under 
the auspices of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf. 
With the final tournament held in various parts of the country each 
year, there is a large and varying attendance that offers the deaf a 
wonderful opportunity to mingle with those from other parts of the 
nation. In softball there are regional tournaments, but no national 
meetings. 
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In certain sections of the country bowling is one of the favorite 
sports of the deaf. This they engage in both as members of all deaf 
teams and as members of teams largely composed of hearing people. 
Other sports activities of a similar nature are also popular and make 
up one of the bright sides of a deaf person’s life. 

The spectator sports, such as baseball and football, are very 
popular pastimes and points of discussion. ‘There is as much hot- 
stove discussion in the winter as with any other group of baseball 
fans. Probably the deaf fans of Brooklyn are as grieved over the 
moving of the Dodgers as anyone from Flatbush. 

On the social side, these clubs have been able to offer the deaf a 
chance to join in dances, card games, lectures, movies, as well as 
social gatherings—all of these things fulfilling a very definite need 
in the life of human beings. 

Nearly every State has an organization for the deaf. These 
generally serve two purposes: one of bringing people together for 
mutual progress and the other that of the opportunity to meet at 
regular intervals and renew old friendships. These State Associa- 
tions have served in many ways to defend the rights of the deaf. 
At the national level we have the National Association of the Deaf 
which is currently under revision in its method of operation, although 
it is well over 75 years old. It has, for a number of years, served as 
a clearing house for information about the deaf, attempting to be 
of service in the fields of occupational opportunities, education, 
social activities and other factors that determine the well-being of 
our-deaf population. With continued good management and growth 
this organization should be able to help provide a more satisfying 
social life for the deaf. 

Membership in the above organizations and an active participa- 
tion in their activities are a part of the community life of the deaf. 
It is their only possible avenue for leadership, membership and 
group activity with their contemporaries. The national level meet- 
ings of these groups are both business and social, and, as such, serve 
as highlights in the year’s activities for many deaf people. 

One of the great stabilizing factors of the deaf community is 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. This organization was 
started at a time when the deaf were either refused insurance pro- 
tection or could purchase it only at inflated premiums. Well over 
fifty years old and with assets of over a million dollars, this Frater- 
nity has served not only as a factor in the security of the deaf, but a 
strong social influence as well. Prior to the birth of clubs for the 
deaf the local divisions of this organization served as focal points 
for many group activities. Regular socials, picnics and outings, 
planned for members and often including other deaf persons, were 
the chief if not the only planned group affairs for many years. 
The divisions now share some of this burden with clubs and church 
groups, but they still exert a strong influence for the good of the 
deaf. The national meetings of this organization take place every 
four years, and are often attended by well over a thousand people. 

Another community activity that shows the desire of the deaf to 
be self sufficient is that of the establishment and maintaining of 
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homes for the aged deaf. These homes, located in various parts of 
the country, are mainly established to serve the people of their 
immediate locality, but occasionally can accept people from farther 
afield. The strengthening of the deaf community that comes from 
working for these homes is something that cannot be measured. 
In turn the assurance of future care and life with their fellows is a 
blessing for those who need such protection in their old age. 

As a further classification of the people with whom you will need 
to work and therefore know, it should be pointed out that the deaf, 
in their varied backgrounds, present to the counselor a wide variety 
of persons. However, in the main, the people who do come to re- 
habilitation offices are those who have not been successful in securing 
employment on their own. Thus the counselor has a somewhat 
skewed selection of deaf clients. His group will be largely made up 
of the lower end of the ability and intelligence scale, with only a 
smattering from the higher end. 

In the preliminary report of Occupational Conditions among the 
deaf, that has been mentioned before, we find that 40 percent of the 
people who answered a question pertaining to the way in which they 
found their present job, claimed they had no assistance in finding 
their job. Of the remaining 60 percent, nearly three-fifths had re- 
ceived help from their relatives or friends. This would indicate that 
the deaf do not seek out, or at least not very successfully, the service 
opportunities offered by their community, turning instead to im- 
mediate acquaintances. This is a narrowing of possible growth. 

A person’s vocational community might be thought of as a sample 
of the general community with a more restricted number of persons 
and activities. Certainly the deaf person needs to adjust to his job 
situation and is influenced by it. The matter of earning a living is 
one of top priority, and, therefore, must be of first importance in 
the matter of satisfactory relations. While the deaf person may be 
able to live fairly satisfactorily in a neighborhood where he has little 
contact with his neighbors, he is thrown much closer to his fellow 
workmen. It is not easy to ignore the person at the machine or on 
the bench next to yours. 

Generally speaking, the largest number of deaf people are em- 
ployed in factories. This means that their work community is made 
up of a wide variety of other people. Lunde shows in his brief pre- 
liminary Occupational Survey report that it is the rule for the deaf 
workman to have remained on his job for a number of years. Over 
43 percent of his population of nearly 2,500 had spent between eleven 
and twenty years on the same job, or with the same company. 
After such a period of time we may feel sure that he is accepted by 
others. Most probably he is not frequently known around the shop 
as the “Dummy”, as he often was in years past. 

_On the job, as in so many other ways, the actual personality of 
the person we may have in mind is the deciding factor. Some deaf 
people are very out-going and have no trouble in getting along with 
both their fellow workers and their superiors. Some are so well- 
liked that they are elected union stewards or representatives in 
management affairs. 
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For many years it has seemed to be the experience of the worker 
with the deaf that they were difficult to satisfy and were not able to 
get along on the job. One of the causes for this was the idea of the 
deaf being overly suspicious of others. Again and again, we find 
this quoted in the literature, although the usual emphasis is that it 
applies more to the hard of hearing than to the deaf. From personal 
experience I have come to believe this to be true. Actual research 
findings of this type are practically nonexistent. There have been 
surveys of how hearing impaired persons function on the job and 
similar characteristics, but apparently none that developed into 
sociological problems. For these reasons, it was a surprise to me to 
read recently in the preliminary report on the NAD-HEW Occupa- 
tional Survey of the Deaf, that 94 percent of the persons who re- 
sponded to the question about the attitude of other workers toward 
a deaf person replied that they were friendly. That is, of course, a 
very pleasant surprise, even when tempered by the thought that 
perhaps the sampling studied is not necessarily typical of the ex- 
pected total grouping. It will come as a surprise to most of those 
who have spent years in the rehabilitation of the deaf. In such work 
we do have coming to us the type of person who has a feeling of 
discrimination against him. His work success has been poor and he 
naturally blames the other fellow. On the other hand, we have the 
94 percent who express a satisfying work community experience. 
We may expect that in turn the deaf workman’s associates consider 
him as an acceptable part of their community. 

It has often been said that abstract ideas are difficult for the deaf 
to understand. Without debating this point we might say that 
religion, as such, is probably a decidedly abstract thing for even the 
general population. For this reason, the deaf rarely take an interest 
in religious matters unless the work is directed by a person who is 
well-versed in the language of signs. In this way, a rather difficult 
topic can be put over. According to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE DEAF, there are about seventeen different denominations who 
have active workers with the deaf and approximately 300 people 
serving these denominations, both as ministers and lay readers. I 
am sure you all consider this to be a very small number of leaders 
in a very important field. In certain localities we have quite active 
religious groups that contribute greatly to the community life of the 
deaf and in others the work is very lean. Under such circumstances, 
it is obvious that those who do work with the deaf in religious 
services are quite dedicated. A deaf person may attend a church 
for the hearing, perhaps getting a little by lip reading or being con- 
tent with the atmosphere which gives him some spiritual satisfac- 
tion. This is never the same thing as may be had from a church 
service designed for the deaf by someone who knows how to preach 
to them. 

The church organizations of the deaf serve as a social focus also. 
In many cities there are church sponsored movies and similar social 
gatherings. In this respect their church activities are no different 
from those of other people since these affairs serve both to help the 
church financially and further a more intimate connection with the 
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church. The deaf person with hearing children may quite often 
find it desirable to attend picnics and family gatherings of the church 
attended by their children. In this way, they enlarge their contact 
with the local community. 

Since the religious fare of the deaf in some localities is restricted, 
we find they are often prone to attend services in some church other 
than their own denomination. While we have no statistics to bear 
out this point, it is quite probable that the deaf, as a group, are prone 
to change from one church to another, depending upon the type of 
church they may attend in their home cities. 

Several denominations during the past few summers have held 
camp meetings for the deaf in various parts of the country. These 
have been well attended and serve as a stimulus, both for religious 
and social activities. 

The community status of the deaf has advanced tremendously 
over the years to the point where today they are an integral part of 
the local community in which they live. Since man is a social 
creature, it is natural that we find the deaf seeking out those with a 
similar communication handicap in order to have a mutually satis- 
factory exchange of ideas. For this reason, we find the deaf moving 
in what may be thought of as two societies, moving from one to the 
other as the events of the day or week come to pass. Whatever the 
amount of time spent in either of these groups, whatever the measure 
of success, as people who work with the deaf we need to be ever con- 
scious of the effects of these communities and the total influence upon 
their behavior. Only then can we do a complete job of rendering 
assistance where it is needed. 
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VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation For The Deaf 


W. Ricuarp Kennepy, B.A., Specialist, 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
State of Indiana 


N OPENING my report on the opportunities offered to the deaf 

by the rehabilitation program, I would like to discuss the matter 
of eligibility. The mere presence of a physical handicap does not 
necessarily mean that the individual can be accepted for services. 
He must be vocationally handicapped—his handicap must interfere 
with his attainment or progress in his vocation, or he must be in the 
wrong vocation and be in need of rehabilitation services in order 
to assist him in procuring suitable employment. We frequently 
meet the deaf person who is employed, who wants to change his 
employment to something better, but who is not vocationally 
handicapped in either his present employment nor in the employ- 
ment for which he wishes to qualify. He may be untrained in the 
vocation which he desires to enter, and he is a handicapped person; 
he is deaf. But these two do not by themselves indicate a vocational 
handicap. 

Let me illustrate with a recent case in point. A deaf man wrote 
asking for rehabilitation assistance to become a linotype operator. 
Investigation revealed that he was employed, and had been for the 
past six years. He was in no danger of losing his job, but he desired 
to learn a new trade in order to advance himself. Regretfully, his 
case was refused. As far as we were concerned, he was not vocation- 
ally handicapped. If he desired to go ahead and attain the higher 
objective he would have to do so on his own. If this same individual 
had applied six years earlier, before he became employed, he would 
undoubtedly have been accepted, trained, and placed in employment 
as a linotype operator. 

Employed people are not considered handicapped unless their 
present employment constitutes a danger to their health or safety, 
or they are likely to lose this employment because of their handicap. 
Such cases are few and far between. 

Many deaf people come in wanting assistance in finding employ- 
ment. They are not interested in learning a new trade or in any 
service other than placement. Such cases are usually referred to 
the employment service, but we do accept quite a few of them. The 
criterion for acceptance depends on many factors. What is their 
previous employment? How long employed? Do they have a 
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vocation? Do they have undeveloped abilities which make them 
good prospects for training? Are they in need of guidance and 
counseling which only we can give? These are important questions 
and guide us in our selection of cases. 

The deaf, as a group, do not understand the full meaning or 
possibilities in the rehabilitation program. A few individuals may 
do so, but the large majority of them think of it as merely a place to 
go in looking for a job. Seven out of ten applicants for service may 
come in and state, “I want a job.” And, on the surface, they may 
not seem to want rehabilitation at all. However, we always investi- 
gate each case, because in many instances we have found that they 
do not know what they want, what abilities they have, or what sort 
of training they could receive which would make them employable. 
Our policy is to attempt to determine the exact nature of each 
problem, and whether or not we can assist in the particular case. 
Some of the best rehabilitations that I have had came from tis 
group of job seekers. They want a job, period. When the cireum- 
stances are favorable they may respond to counseling, take training, 
and end up with not just a “job”, but with a skilled trade at which 
they can earn a much more secure income than they had ever 
dreamed of earning. 

Consider each case carefully. If communication is difficult we 
merely take the R-4 at the initial interview. Then make inquiry at 
the school where the applicant was educated, as to his abilities and 
limitations. Former teachers and supervisors at the school could 
give a good picture of his abilities. A written inquiry to the school 
brings back a copy of his vocational and academic record, and a 
polite note from the person in charge. We should not be satisfied 
with this. We should go to the school in person, see the case folder, 
and talk with his former teachers and supervisors. It is really sur- 
prising how much more information we get in this way. We also 
talk with his former employers, his family and his friends. Then, 
with a complete picture of the individual, we can ascertain if he has 
possibilities for rehabilitation. 

There is only one successful way to handle a caseload of the deaf, 
and that is by establishing close cooperation with the School for 
the Deaf. The schools know their products—their abilities and 
limitations, their weaknesses, their character, their family problems; 
and they are always willing to help in any way that they can. To 
overlook this wealth of information and assistance is foolish. 

The rehabilitation program for the deaf is primarily a program 
for the young. Seventy-five percent of all the cases are under thirty. 
Usually they come in soon after graduation, and during this period, 
when they are still single and do not have any family responsibili- 
ties, the greatest good can be accomplished. By establishing a 
working arrangement with the school for the deaf we can become ac- 
quainted with these young people before they leave school. Then 
they will naturally turn to us for assistance when they need it. 

There are, for the purposes of this paper, four main groups of 
deaf persons. This, you understand, is over-simplification. There 
are many nuances of differentiation between individuals, so that no 
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exact category can be drawn. But, for our present purposes, let us 
agree on this four-group classification. 

The first group I would classify as “exceptional”. They are deaf 
people with superior intelligence who have little or no communica- 
tion problem. If they are mute, they have understandable and good 
command of the written language, and you merely have to be pa- 
tient enough to write back and forth. They are ideal candidates 
for the rehabilitation program, and make excellent cases. Because 
of their marked superiority, both they and the schools are prone to 
overlook the opportunities of rehabilitation. The schools are more 
likely to refer the difficult cases. This requires that we educate the 
schools and the deaf themselves to the opportunities inherent in the 
rehabilitation program. 

Those in the exceptional category have no limitations except those 
imposed by their handicap and individual idiosyncrasies. They 
can be trained for any type of job which does not require hearing, 
and they make excellent employees. The trend has been to direct 
this group into a limited number of occupations, by training them as 
linotype operators, comptometer or I.B.M. keypunch operators, 
statisticians and machinists, or by referring them to Gallaudet 
College for training as teachers of the deaf. It is my opinion that 
they should be directed into new fields. They should be encouraged 
to make full use of the rehabilitation program and to be placed 
in employment in lines of work and in companies which have not as 
yet become acquainted with the deaf. In this way they will not 
only be advancing their own careers, but also improving the employ- 
ment situation of the deaf in general. 

The second category is the “average” group. They have average 
intelligence, but because of their handicap are not of average educa- 
tion. They may attain only to a fifth to ninth grade level of learning 
in school, and usually their language level is even lower. However, 
they are capable of performing quite as well as their hearing counter- 
parts in most fields, and sometimes do even better. These are 
usually directed into the ordinary channels of employment. In some 
instances they may request training, and we need to study their re- 
ports very carefully to determine if they have the necessary ingre- 
dients for success in this training. For the most part, however, they 
will not come in for any rehabilitation service except placement. 

The third group is the “below-average” group. These are the 
ones with below average intelligence, or those who for some reason 
or other have gotten a late start and have not been able to catch up. 
They may have average ability, but weak character traits which 
hold them back. They either drop out of school or are graduated 
with vocational certificates. They have very limited language 
ability, and are not feasible for any of the regular training schools or 
programs. They may be assisted by on-the-job training, by tutorial 
training from teachers able to communicate in the sign language, or 
by straight placement. They usually go into routine factory work, 
bakeries, laundries and janitorial duties. Some of them do remark- 
ably well in factory assembly or repetitious type jobs. Extensive 
counseling may be needed, and selective placement is a must. Un- 
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less we are able to use the sign language well we will need assistance 
with this type of client. 

The fourth category is the “marginal” group. These are un- 
schooled, or practically so. By some means or other they have 
avoided being placed in a school for the deaf, and have no ability at 
all to read or write understandably. They are a real problem, and 
whether or not we are going to be able to help them will depend on 
the circumstances of their individual cases. In the past four years 
I have worked with about twenty such cases, and of these only three 
were what I would call rehabilitated. The main difficulty lies in 
the fact that they are almost always located in isolated communities, 
and always of poor financial standing. In order to bring them to a 
larger city where they can be started on a training program, the 
problem of housing, transportation, care and maintenance quite 
often proves insurmountable. Some facility for housing is needed. 
The successful cases I had were placed with sympathetic deaf fami- 
lies. It is possible that in some states the schools could cooperate by 
providing them with room and board, and this should be explored. 
Teaching them the sign language as a means to absorption of ideas 
is an important step. Introduction into the local club for the deaf 
will provide a social stimulus, and the clubs are usually quite willing 
to give these unfortunates free membership. In any case, this group 
is very badly in need of rehabilitation, and much more attention 
needs to be given to the problem. 

The schools for the deaf should begin today to inoculate their 
pupils with the idea of further training after completing their school 
programs. If the young graduates would only arrange for assistance 
before completing formal school, while they still have the backing 
of their parents, we could do a much better job. The idea should be 
ingrained, just as many schools begin during the first years of high 
school to instill the idea of college attendance on those of their 
academic pupils whom they think have the ability. The others hear 
only that they should go out and get a job. This attitude is a vital 
factor in their reaction to rehabilitation and their outlook on life. 

Rehabilitation offers real opportunities for the deaf who apply 
for its services at the proper time. It can do almost anything in the 
way of providing additional training and tools or equipment. 
However, until the deaf become more fully aware of its possibilities 
it will never be fully utilized. As long as they continue to regard it 
as an employment office we will continue to get a large prepon- 
derance of placement cases, while cases that wish and need training 
do not come in for it until it is often too late to be successful. 

The solution is close cooperation with the schools. Make regular 
trips to the schools, and talk to the staff. Begin early to give counsel 
and guidance to the pupils, so that when they have finished school 
they will know us, know what we can and will do for them, and come 
to us for assistance. In this way we will build up a caseload of 
deaf boys and girls who will come to know and make use of the op- 
portunities inherent in the vocational rehabilitation program. 
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Understanding And Counseling The 
Adult Deaf 


An Overdue Mission Of Our Time 


SatvaTorE G. Ph.D. 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


HE written history of service and scientific research with the 

deaf in the United States is almost entirely related to children 
and youth. From the first special school for the deaf established in 
Hartford in 1817, the major concern has been education. The first 
educational journal, the American Annals of the Deaf, came into 
being in 1847. In 1864 Gallaudet College was established to provide 
higher education for the deaf, and in 1892 for the training of teachers 
for the deaf. There also has been a continuous, although in some 
places spasmodic and insufficient, attempt to set up educational 
opportunities through residential schools in the nineteenth century, 
and special classes in public and private schools in the twentieth 
century. 

However, any semblance of a systematic, nation-wide effort to 
assist the deaf in their adult life began to take shape only within 
a short span of recent years. The state-federal program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation has become a central focus for this effort. 

We should remember that a systematic effort to understand and 
counsel the adult deaf depends upon three general activities. First, 
there must be the practical appli¢ation of available knowledge to 
the rehabilitation, placement, and personal-social adjustment of the 
deaf. Secondly, there should be a careful recording of the experi- 
ences so that the acquired knowledge may be transmitted to new 
and additional workers in the field. Third, research is needed to 
carefully evaluate current practices, formulate and test new hy- 
potheses, and thus lead the way to improved knowledge and prac- 
tice. Today we have all three resources at work and in greater 
amount than ever before, although still severely limited. 

The provisions of the 1954 Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
make possible a greatly expanded corps of rehabilitation workers, 
now numbering about 1700 counselors. Among these counselors 
we would expect to have many more trained and available to help 
the deaf. The training of counselors is being helped materially by 
special training grants under the Rehabilitation Amendments. 
Our present institute is one example, as is the special training course 
in rehabilitation at Gallaudet College. In addition, we look to the 
new curricula in counseling, social work, and other fields to have in- 
fluence upon the rehabilitation program for the deaf, as well as that 
for other handicapped groups. And finally, the provisions in the 
Rehabilitation Amendments for grants for research have encouraged 
a number of promising projects in the area of deafness, which we 
hope will increase under the current stimulus. 
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Our program for this week represents a somewhat extraordinary 
effort to gather together the best available knowledge on the counsel- 
ing and vocational guidance of the adult deaf. Primarily our pur- 
pose is to impart important facets in the understanding of the deaf 
so that rehabilitation people and workers in allied areas will serve 
them more effectively and extensively. We expect that our presenta- 
tions and deliberations will afford a broader, richer and bolder grasp 
of the current position of deaf persons in our society. We hope that 
the knowledge gained will be translated into personalized rehabilita- 
tion services to tens of thousands of deaf adults who desperately need 
the help. We also foresee the potential value of this institute in 
serving as a comprehensive assimilation of knowledge, which may 
be a springboard for more ambitious research efforts. 

It is my special privilege to keynote this first institute of its kind 
in the vocational rehabilitation program. Appropriately, it is a 
joint venture of the New York School for the Deaf, the National 
Association of the Deaf, and the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. We have a deep indebtedness and obligation to Dr. Daniel 
T. Cloud of the New York School for the Deaf and his colleagues, 
who have shouldered the major burden of organizing and conducting 
this training institute. As you gain insight during this week to the 
astoundingly thin resources available to deaf people in their search 
for personal, vocational and social fulfillment, you will even more 
appreciate the significance of our special recognition of Dr. Cloud. 
His effort is an appropriate symbol that the older, more mature field 
of education of children and youth, now seeks to help in promoting 
the fledgling related field of the adult deaf. 

We are also much obliged to Dr. Byron B. Burnes, President of 
the National Association of the Deaf, and his colleagues in the deaf 
community. The exemplary response of devoted leaders in work 
for the deaf has always filled me with admiration. It is scarcely 
paralleled and never exceeded amongst other leaders for particular 
handicapped groups. We should also acknowledge our gratitude to 
Mr. Boyce R. Williams, Consultant, Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. He has been singularly 
active over the nation in developing services, understandings and 
scientific research for the deaf; his inspiration and guidance have 
made a deep mark upon rehabilitation workers, among whom I like 
to count myself as one of the fortunate many. 

This institute has a special function in that it is a pilot under- 
taking. We planned it so that it will serve as a broad pattern for 
other institutes throughout the country to be adopted to the needs 
brought to light in different areas. We have arranged to publish 
a handbook from the contributions of the glittering array of au- 
thorities who will appear. The handbook itself should be of great 
value to vocational rehabilitation workers in both public and volun- 
tary programs for some years to come. 

Questions have been raised from time to time as to why there 
should be a special training program in connection with the deaf. 
Any experienced counselor will verify that the deaf are one of the 
more difficult groups for vocational rehabilitation people to serve 
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properly. This in itself is sufficient reason for a special institute of 
this nature. However, the need becomes more convincing as we 
reflect upon the immediate by-product of the severe disability of 
complete loss of functional hearing. The communication barrier is 
indeed an obstruction to the high quality of counseling that we have 
come to expect from our counselors and supervisors. 

Counseling must be a creative process with each individual client, 
and in order to be effective depends upon many nuances of language 
and exchange of ideas and attitudes between counselor and client. 
The communication problem could easily discourage and thwart the 
counselor, so as to immobilize creative thinking, even in dealing with 
deaf clients whose intelligence is above the average. 

Personal experience has heightened my appreciation of counseling 
difficulties in serving the deaf. I can remember the many times that 
deaf people have responded to me with greater warmth and eager- 
ness when they noted that I tried to communicate better with them 
through finger spelling. The experience has made me all the more 
aware of the deeper meaning of gaining rapport with the client. 
The little gesture of showing them that I have tried to bridge the 
barrier in communication has served to bring out deeper thoughts 
and feelings which otherwise would have been shallow and relatively 
lifeless. The implications to creative counseling, in which both 
articulated and subconscious attitudes, life values, interests and 
aspirations play so prominent a part, are easy enough to surmise. 

May I be permitted to relate a particular incident involving two 
of my children, ages 9 and 7?. About two years ago Boyce Williams 
visited us at home, and I took the occasion to impress upon my chil- 
dren the significance of finger spelling. Last summer my children 
were in a restaurant and saw two deaf people eating at an adjoining 
table. In their own guileless way, the children walked to the table 
and spelled out a brief “h-e-l-l-o”. The deaf couple hugged the 
children with tender affection and then responded to the salutation 
with a slow “f-i-n-e, t-h-a-n-k y-o-u”’. My children had made two 
friends, literally at the drop of their fingers. 

When the communication barrier has been hurdled, and the more 
effectively the better, it is possible for the counselor to enter the 
private life of the deaf person and to counsel with him on his many- 
faceted problems of life. The choice of a life’s vocation is a highly 
personal matter which involves real and self fabricated problems, the 
better understanding of the mysterious inner self, the relationship of 
personal attitudes to those of employers, fellow-workers, and trades- 
people in the community. In fact, counseling also involves the 
individual’s family, friends, religion, politics, and the whole world 
about us. We could easily write a whole book on this thesis alone. 
It is my purpose only to emphasize that communication with the 
deaf is a necessary means to accomplish the counseling of the whole 
individual. Rehabilitation workers fully appreciate the philosophy 
embodied in the latter thought. What we need to do is to realize 
that communication with the deaf, in their terms, makes it possible. 
You will surely note, as we proceed, that our institute has taken 
pains to stress the deaf person in the total context of his life. 
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It will also become apparent to you that we have tried to convey a 
picture of the deaf in the total community setting of our times. A 
disability as pervasive, far-reaching, and socially isolating as deaf- 
ness is bound to bring unique problems in its wake. We must learn 
about the special resources that are needed to fully rehabilitate the 
deaf. Such knowledge will make it possible to attain a real degree 
of community teamwork, with fuller recognition by each member of 
the special contributions of the other. This understanding will 
break down another communication barrier in those communities 
where existing resources and professional people werking in behalf 
of the deaf are hardly known to one another, much less have the 
opportunity to cooperate closely. It is not too much to hope that 
out of the free give and take of our discussions this week, a few happy 
sparks will ignite a strong desire in some of you to give leadership 
in your community to the development of needea resources for the 
deaf. 

I would like to say a few words about some work now in progress 
in behalf of the deaf, under the auspices of the U. S. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. As you know, our Director, Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, has a heartfelt concern for deaf people and seizes every 
opportunity to improve their social, economic and vocational cir- 
cumstances. Another immediate evidence of her interest is that she 
will be with us personally tomorrow, despite a formidable schedule 
of other commitments. A development of extraordinary significance 
for the deaf, child and adult, is a special current project of Miss 
Switzer. She has been working very closely with the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and with Captioned 
Films, Inc., to secure public support for the establishment of a loan 
service of captioned films for deaf people. The potential of captioned 
films is considerable in cutting through the cultural insulation of 
deaf people. We envision a nationwide service whereby the deaf 
can and will keep in closer communion with socio-economic responsi- 
bilities through the help of captioned films. We also see possibilities 
for enriching total rehabilitation of the deaf under many combina- 
tions of instructional and recreational films. The Senate already 
has acted favorably and we are hopeful that the bill will be approved 
by the House of Representatives not long after Congress convenes. 

Right now we are looking into ways and means by which states 
may help the deaf to obtain the services of interpreters in the courts 
and in other areas of human adjustment as may contribute to better 
understanding and acceptance. Our available| information shows 
that only five states have such legislation. When we have evolved 
a desirable pattern for the administration of interpreter-services, we 
will provide consultation to state rehabilitation agencies and or- 
ganizations for the deaf to help them obtain the necessary legislation. 

In drawing my paper to a close, I would like to mention the real 
progress made, within three short years, in important areas of re- 
search of benefit to the adult deaf under the OVR research grant 
program. One of our most interesting projects is the Mental Health 
Project for the Literate Deaf by the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. It is helping deaf persons who have mental health prob- 
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lems, and who are unable to carry on normal conversation, to over- 
come their vocational disability through psychiatric treatment. 
Already it is clear that mental health services can be adapted to 
deaf people and are most beneficial, that a practical pattern for such 
services is being evolved and can be established in other communi- 
ties. It has been ascertained that there are many more deaf persons 
with mental illness, in and out of hospitals, than had been originally 
thought likely. We hope the project will stimulate more mental 
health centers for the deaf in specific localities where the vocational 
rehabilitation of emotionally imbalanced deaf persons can be pushed 
to a happy conclusion. Tomorrow Dr. Rainer will tell~ about 
this project during the session devoted to “Psychiatric Asj« 3 and 
Problems”. The project will help us to reclaim as rehabilitated those 
persons who previously were hopeless and who made severe demands 
upon hospital space and money. 

Another significant project is a study of personality and intel- 
lectual characteristics associated with success in lip reading. Now, 
in the third year at the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, this pro- 
ject should provide useful guides in selection of persons with im- 
paired hearing who can benefit from lip reading training. This 
project may enable us to save valuable time for client and counselor 
alike, as well as money, when the prognosis for lip reading training 
may be very poor. Moreover, the possible predictive criteria 
emanating from the project could be useful in selecting job objec- 
tives. Of course, there is no guarantee that this one project will 
find the answer. But the quest is worthwhile and at least will take 
us one more important step toward eventual solution. Somewhat 
related to this study on characteristics of good lipreaders is the re- 
search on the possible effectiveness of television as a medium for 
teaching lip reading. This project is being conducted by Hear, 
Inc., in Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Industrial Home for the Blind in New York is developing a 
manual and guide which will be useful everywhere in setting up re- 
habilitation services and job opportunities for the deaf-blind. 
Another manual being developed by the American Hearing Society, 
also under an OVR grant, is a compilation of standards and guides 
for use by communities in establishing speech and hearing facilities 
for the rehabilitation of the deaf and hard of hearing. 

Finally we have important work being carried on by the National 
Association of the Deaf, our co-sponsor of this institute, in collabora- 
tion with Gallaudet College in developing an inventory of the variety 
of jobs performed by deaf persons throughout the nation. This will 
bring into focus the major criteria associated with occupational 
success or failure, and will very likely open new employment 
horizons. 

There are a number of projects being conducted on the hard of 
hearing people which we will not mention because our institute is 
concerned with the deaf. Undoubtedly the hard of hearing represent 
another very important group of rehabilitation clients, for whom 
heartening progress can be reported. However, our institute had to 
be set up in terms of practical limitations of time, and our work for 
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the week is already over-crammed. It also is true that a number of 
research projects financed by OVR grants are general in nature and 
apply to all handicapped groups, such as studies of employer atti- 
tudes toward hiring of the handicapped, multi-disability training 
centers and workshops, rehabilitation of persons covered by work- 
men’s compensation, social factors in job placement and community 
living. These general studies also will influence the total body of 
knowledge and services for the deaf. 

We have created an opportunity for you to gain a better under- 
standing of the adult deaf and to improve and increase services to 
them. We sincerely hope that it will give birth to additonal cru- 
saders in vocational rehabilitation of the deaf. The knowledge 
gained here should be imparted by you to other counselors, physi- 
cians, psychologists, social workers, and others, through formal and 
informal means. There will be occasions to do so at staff conferences, 
in serving as a consultant-resource to other staff members as they 
attempt to give their best to the deaf among their clients. There 
may be select occasions when you may dramatically highlight to 
community leaders the need for essential facilities now lacking in 
number. Perhaps the greatest good will come from the cumulative 
effect of your everyday, seemingly undramatic, professional efforts 
in helping to create satisfying and more productive lives for re- 
habilitation clients. As our personal enthusiasm increases, so will 
our knowledge and professional competence, and out of it will come 
a deeper understanding and sound scientific basis for service to all 
deaf children and adults. 
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Cooperative Arrangement Between 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and a Private Agency 


Davin ALTSCHULOR 


New York State Dept. of Education 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
New York City, N. Y. 


AND 


Emit M. ZABELL 


The Jewish Society for the Deaf 
New York City, N.Y. 


OOPERATIVE planning and service between referring agencies 
and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation can facilitate 
the success of a client’s vocational rehabilitation. 

A major and key problem in the rehabilitation of the deaf is the 
communication barrier between the hearing counselor and the deaf 
client. The vast majority of the adult deaf, estimated to be as high 
as 78% use sign language and the manual alphabet as their chief 
means of communication with the other deaf. Written communica- 
tion, which is often unconventional and takes on the structural 
characteristics of sign language is usually their best means of com- 
munication with the hearing counselor. It is generally adequate for 
concrete objects but inadequate when dealing with abstract, 
conceptual thought. 

The deaf who had no functional hearing before the development 
of normal speech patterns usually articulate, if at all, in a way that 
is difficult for the hearing counselor to understand. Because of these 
factors a specialized service must be provided to overcome the 
communications barrier. 

There are very few counselors who are able to communicate with 
the deaf in the sign language. It was therefore natural for the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation to enlist the help of the 
Jewish Society for the Deaf, a specialized agency which gives a 
multiple functional service to the deaf in Greater New York City. 
Accordingly, a two way referral service has emerged from a coopera- 
tive arrangement between the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Jewish Society for the Deaf in New York City. The refer- 
ring agency in this working arrangement can be either the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation or The Jewish Society for the Deaf. 
The latter agency refers clients to the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for vocational training, specialized medical service 
and a broad range of rehabilitation services as dictated by the 
counselling process. The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
turn refers its client to the Jewish Society for the Deaf for vocational 
placement, family and individual casework service, communication 
and psychological evaluation, and recreational opportunities. 
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Prior to referral of the client to either agency considerable back- 
ground work is done by both the referring and receiving agencies. 
Where the referring agency feels the need for the other agency’s 
services, a conference will be called in which a pooling of information 
and discussion of the client’s needs take place. During such 
conferences the participants have the opportunity to examine basic 
information available to each agency, and draw a conclusion 
regarding the rehabilitative potential of the client. Emerging from 
such conferences are discussions regarding the advisability of 
referring clients to the cooperating agency. In some instances both 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Jewish Society 
for the Deaf counselors have jointly interviewed deaf clients as 
a part of the pre-referral process and for diagnostic purposes. It has 
frequently been observed that this method served to allay anxiety 
in the client because he then felt that the agency he was being 
sent to had tangible physical form in the person of the new agency 
representative. For the deaf person, (who does not think primarily 
in verbal terms) it is important that he have visual representation. 
If the new counseling agent is present this provides him with such 
a representation, making the process of referral more meaningful. 
The inter-personal relationships involved in the pre-referral con- 
ference and interview has resulted in a speedier and smoother 
referral and ultimate rehabilitation. 

Illustrative of the speed with which referral and consequent 
rehabilitation can take place is the case of M.C. who was employed 
by a large watch manufacturer as an assembler. This deaf young 
man was faced with discharge because of technological change 
within the plant. The employer had assigned him to other duties 
in the plant, but M. C. was unable to adjust, lacking the requisite 
skills. Rather than discharge him outright the employer decided 
to facilitate his entry into another occupation and provided him 
with a maintenance grant while undergoing reorientation and 
retraining. Referred to the Jewish Society for the Deaf by the 
employer, his case was brought to the attention of the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation worker and pre-referral interview and 
conference was promptly called. 

As a consequence of the conference, within one week M. C. had 
registered at the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, received 
aptitude tests, and medical examination to attest his disability and 
general health status. He was then referred for vocational tryout 
and registered for training as a linotype operator and within two 
weeks was in training. At it’s conclusion he was placed as an 
entry linotypist. During this transitional period he suffered no loss 
of income or time. Because of the help granted by his former 
employer, he experienced no anxiety and maintained confidence 
while making a signifant personal and vocational adjustment. 

The use to which a specialized private agency can be put by the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation is similarly reflected in the 
following case. In this instance, referral was directed to the Jewish 
Society for the Deaf for evaluation of aptitudes and communication. 
The client, a multiple handicapped midget, deafened at the age 
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of eight, had a vocational history limited to side-show entertainment. 
He had requested training from the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation in order to work during the slack seasons. At the ensuing 
conference the Jewish Society for the Deaf psychologist made the 
following report: 

“Client’s best means of communication is speech and writing. We 
do not feel that he needs additional training in this area. With 
regard to his capabilities and job motivation he seems best suited 
for his present occupation as an entertainer. He would need 
intensive work conditioning and much encouragement before he 
could take on different employment for his off season periods. His 
intelligence is below average for the deaf, and manual dexterity for 
large muscle skills is average, and for small muscle skills below 
average. The client prefers a variety type job where he can both 
stand and sit. He seems to be outgoing, cooperative and considers 
himself a part of the hearing society rather than that of the deaf. 
His major difficulty in terms of vocational adjustment is his small 
stature. We do not recommend additional training for this client. 
We do recommend that he be given counseling and help in obtaining 
work in his usual occupation.” 

Consequently this client was placed in a permanent non-seasonal 
job as an entertainer. In this case the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation avoided superfluous and unrealistic training by 
utilizing the specialized agency’s skills. 

The usefulness of communications and aptitude evaluation in 
formulating the counselor’s differential vocational diagnosis is amply 
illustrated by the following: 

Mary, aged 18 has been hard of hearing since birth. She applied 
to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation for help because she 
was experiencing difficulty in securing and maintaining employment 
due to acoustic handicap and a partial paralysis of the left arm. 
Following the Jewish Society for the Deaf evaluation of the client 
a conference was held and the following facts emerged. 


“Client is acoustically handicapped but has functional hearing 
both with and without a hearing aid. She is also orthopedically 
handicapped by the limited use of her left arm. Although the 
client can be classified as hard of hearing, she has been educated 
as a deaf person and has taken on some of the major characteristics 
of a deaf person. The client has a low normal level of intelligence 
as measured on the performance scale and gives the typical deaf 
picture of extremely poor language development when tested on 
a verbal type examination. She has average large and small muscle 
dexterity. Although the left arm is limited in movement, the 
finger dexterity of the left hand did not seem to be affected and did 
not slow down her speed of work. However, the client finds it 
difficult to work when she is required to raise her left arm as part 
of a routine operation”. 


It was agreed that she be given the opportunity to try out for IBM 
training in accordance with the client’s wish and if this failed she 
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should then be considered for routine bench work. A practical 
tryout at a vocational school revealed that Mary could not master 
IBM work because of her orthopedic handicap. She was then 
counseled by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation counselor 
towards acceptance of her occupational limitation which could not 
be remedied by physical therapy. Subsequently she accepted 
placement as an inspector for small assembly bench products. 

Another instance in which the specialized skills of the Jewish 
Society for the Deaf was utilized by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation involved the training and placement of a young, 
Hungarian deaf boy. In addition to the usual problems of the 
congenitally deaf, this young man was further handicapped by a post 
polio shortening of the left leg and a total lack of English language 
background. Testing by the Jewish Society for the Deaf psycholo- 
gist showed him to possess good manual abilities and the capacity 
to learn. Following case conference he was submitted by the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation for basic English instruction. 
He then received vocational training in power machine operation, 
and two months after the initiation of such training the client was 
placed by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation counselor as 
a power machine operator. Recent follow-up with the employer 
indicated that the young man had made satisfactory progress in 
adapting himself to his work and was being retained as a permanent 
employee. 

Such mutually shared experiences have served to give to the 
Jewish Society for the Deaf and the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation counselors an expanded understanding of the other’s agency, 
and insight into the unique problems presented by the handicapped 
deaf. It is felt that an enrichment of service to the client has 
resulted, and much of the usual guess work inherent in the relation- 
ship between the hearing counselor and the deaf client has been 
avoided. Psychological testing played a prominent part in 
planning rehabilitation services for the handicapped deaf. Finally, 
the referral process has been given a dynamic role in the counselling, 
testing, and rehabilitation process. It has been demonstrated that 
referral can be significant in effecting successful rehabilitation by 
it’s prompt enlistment of client participation, and the establishment 
of an integrated, meaningful client centered program. 


The Feelings and Attitudes of the Deaf 
Towards Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselors and Their Programs 


Max FriepMan, B.A. 
New York, New York 


T IS VERY good to have you people here at the Institute this 
week. I am sure many benefits will come out of this week’s 
work, both to you and to the people you are trying to help. It is 
my belief that more is known of the aborigines of the Amazon than 
is known by the general public about the deaf people who might be 
living on their block. Perhaps some of you will dispute me on this 
but there is a mass of misinformation going around that does us no 
good, which, in fact, actually makes our lot harder. If you people 
will go to your homes and do what you can to straighten out the 
public, especially those who hire or refuse to hire deaf workers, 
then your time here will have been put to very profitable use. 

I have been asked to speak to you people on the attitudes and 
feelings of the deaf towards you and your work. To get material 
for this piece I sent out a number of letters to deaf ministers, deaf 
school principals, officers of state associations of the deaf and others 
who, I thought, might be able to help me with facts. I also inter- 
viewed a number of deaf people who had contacts with your offices 
and availed themselves of your services. The interest of the deaf in 
this week’s work is indicated by the number and length of the replies 
I have received. Some brought in topics which, although not di- 
rectly related to the subject of this paper, I bring in because they 
will be helpful and because they show the thinking of the deaf on 
what your functions should be. 

In my letters I asked for factual information, not hearsay. I 
asked for the good and the bad. As is to be expected in work of this 
kind the bad reports outweighed the good. I pass on to you what I 
have gleaned. Please do not think I am sitting in judgment on you 
and your work. What I say here comes in large part from responses 
to my letters and interviews. 

It appears that except in large cities you are spread very thin. 
I am told that clients in outlying districts have to wait long periods 
of time before a field worker comes around to give them attention. 
Then the applicant must submit to a very thoroughgoing interview. 
I use the word submit because that seems to best express the feeling 
of the people who told me of their experiences. Once the interview 
is over I am told that that sometimes ends matters, that there is no 
follow-up on some cases and no explanation is offered. While this 
may be attributed to lack of sufficient personnel, many deaf people 
think that it is due to lack of sufficient interest in their plight, that 
the deaf present too big a problem for your offices and it is much 
easier to work with other handicapped groups. If this latter reason is 
true perhaps this week’s work will do much to remedy this situation. 
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My information on one southern state is that there are no coun- 
selors outside of the principal city of the state, that young deaf 
people sometimes go for months looking for employment and many 
eventually leave the state. 

Many deaf people feel that you do not do a good job of selling 
them to prospective employers. I know that, strictly speaking, 
finding jobs for your clients is not your proper function. But some 
I have interviewed do not see much difference between vocational 
rehabilitation counselors and placement officers and I can only 
conclude that some counselors also do placement work. 

Many places will not hire deaf workers for a number of reasons. 
Some think that the deaf are accident risks and would increase their 
insurance rates. Some employers say that the insurance companies 
will not cover deaf workmen. And some think the communication 
problem too much bother. 

It so happens that the National Association of the Deaf, along 
with Gallaudet College and the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, is conducting an occupational survey of the deaf. I think that 
the figures on accident rates, when they come out, will prove most 
interesting. I do not think they will show that the deaf are any 
more accident prone than are other people. 

The N.A.D. has for years been trying to track down this prejudice 
of the insurance companies against deaf workmen. But the N.A.D. 
operates on a shoestring and cannot go all around the country fight- 
ing brush fires. All it can do is write letters, letters which bring 
evasive replies. It seems to me that out of pure self interest the 
OVR, which definitely is big enough to command the respect of 
the insurance companies, could do something about this unhappy 
situation. 

During World War II when workmen were hard to find factories 
welcomed deaf workers with open arms. The deaf, on their part, 
knowing that this state of affairs was not going to last forever, com- 
piled excellent employment records in the hope that this would 
offer them a measure of security later. But this was not always the 
case. Some employment officers have short memories and will not 
now even consider a deaf job applicant no matter how welcome he 
may have been in another day. The deaf resent this and, unfortu- 
nately, some of their bitterness carries over against the placement 
officers and job counselors whom they feel are not doing enough to 
overcome these prejudices. 

The deaf, once they find a job, are more likely to stick to it than 
are their hearing brothers and sisters. Figures compiled by a survey 
in Missouri in 1955 show that a good percentage of deaf workers have 
held the same jobs over long periods of time. I think the present 
national survey I have mentioned will show the same thing. The 
deaf do not know if you use these facts as a selling point to prospec- 
tive employers. 

As to the communication problem I think that certain people in 
the field of education of the deaf have been selling you and the public 
a bill of goods which works to the detriment of the vastly larger seg- 
ment of the deaf population, that segment out of which come most 
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of your clients. Some years ago I attended a meeting of a parents 
association at which a vocational rehabilitation counselor spoke of 
her work. She spoke in glowing terms of those who were good lip- 
readers or who could use hearing aids. She was very much less 
enthusiastic about the prospects of those profoundly deaf who could 
not speak or read lips well. I sat in utter frustration while this 
counselor revealed her absolute ignorance of the people she was 
supposed to know well. Please get me right. My feelings were not 
directed against the speaker but against those in the field of work 
with the deaf who for reasons of their own were deluding this poor 
woman. Later I wrote to her to ask if I could see her in her office. 
Her reply was cordial but the meeting never came about for reasons 
I cannot now recall. 

I will leave it to others to tell you of the merits and demerits, the 
advantages and shortcomings of the different methods by which 
the deaf communicate with others. But the sad fact is that many 
employers do not care to hire poor lipreaders. They think the prob- 
lem of communication presents insurmountable difficulties. I 
would like here to speak from my own experiences. During the last 
great war I was a schoolteacher but worked summers in different 
machine shops engaged in war production. I was employed at 
various times as a lathehand, a drill press layout man and as an as- 
sembler. I had a few hours of training in machine shop practices 
before going into the shops. In the plants I worked from blueprints 
and rarely needed any further directions. If I did need help my 
foreman or someone else would demonstrate to me how the work was 
to be done. Few words passed between us and few were needed. I 
am now employed as a printer in a large New York paper. I make 
up those eye-catching display advertisements you see. My work is 
not routine and I consider myself a skilled craftsman. I seem to be 
doing all right in that my foreman is not afraid to entrust me with 
the more difficult jobs. Yet, sometimes days pass with no more than 
casual greetings between my foreman and myself. It would be a 
convenience if I were a good lipreader but that I am not and IJ do 
not see why so much importance is placed on speech and lipreading 
skills by employers. The employer must be convinced that there is 
no correlation between these talents and the ability or productive 
capacity of a deaf worker. The ability to speak and read lips well 
would be most helpful if the deaf person is to be employed as a sales- 
man or receptionist, or if he wants to use the company time to tell 
his benchmate of his domestic problems, or to relay a hot tip he has 
on the fifth race at Jamaica. It is bad enough when employers are 
misled but infinitely worse when vocational counselors feel that 
without these talents a deaf case is hopeless. 

All the good schools for the deaf devote a lot of classroom time to 
speech and lipreading and do not let anyone tell you otherwise. 
It just happens that some schools admit the limitations of some of 
their pupils and on these not too much time is wasted on these sub- 
jects. Their time is put to better use. In one case I was told of a 
counselor who required an applicant to enroll in a special lipreading 
course that covered a few weeks. I wonder if it could have occurred 
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to this counselor that if the client could not learn to read lips well 
after vears at school under trained teachers he was not going to 
learn much more in a few weeks. This is one illustration of why some 
counselors are not held in high regard. The deaf think they are not 
understood. Some suggest that placement work be done by the 
schools for the deaf. There, at least, they will get sympathetic 
and understanding help. Many do get help from their schools and 
prefer it that way. 

One of my respondents writes, and I quote: “I presented a ques- 
tionnaire to the local director of rehabilitation in my county. Ques- 
tions asked were such as these: How many congenitally deaf have 
you trained or placed in jobs? How many hard of hearing? How 
many lipreaders? Ete. 

“His answers indicated a predominance of hard of hearing and 
lipreaders placed in jobs, whereas the deaf were two in number. An 
inquiry into this situation brought out this answer: The employers 
prefer lipreaders or hard of hearing.” 

I myself am a graduate of a school for the deaf and for 17 years 
I served on the staffs of two such schools. I have seen hundreds of 
schoolmates of mine and boys and girls I taught or otherwise had in 
my charge go out into the nation’s labor force. From my experience 
I have arrived at a conclusion which I present to you. I believe 
that no one should come to a snap judgment on a deaf person’s 
capabilities based on his command of English or his ability to read 
written English. I have seen too many of our brighter pupils find 
jobs in which their talents were wasted. On the other hand I have 
taught boys whose English was and still is atrocious, whose educa- 
tional achievements did not go beyond the fifth or sixth grades but 
who have distinguished themselves in work where high degrees of 
skill and originality are required. These boys can read intricate 
blueprints. They take a job from machine to machine and make 
themselves valued employees. There is in my own shop a man who 
spent his years in school in a slow class, who quit school, as soon as 
the law allowed. But he is a better printer than I am. In fact, I 
wil] go farther and state that I never expect to be as good a printer 
as b+ 

t “he above because, while those who have worked with the 


deat» n 'r of years and who have followed their careers after they 
left. «hy yw these facts to be true, it may not be easy for those 
wh aly casually to understand that a command of English 
is NOU av. °s a gauge of the factors which make a competent work- 
man. 


More than one of my respondents wants to know what is behind 
this practice of sending applicants for jobs to rehabilitation coun- 
selors when all they need is placement. I was told of a young woman 
who had worked in one state as a keypunch operator. She moved to 
another state and applied for help in locating work. She was given 
a test and passed it successfully. In spite of this she was sent to 
school and only after she had completed the course was she placed. 
As a sidelight to this, the young woman was put on a night shift and 
had to go home late at night through dark, lonely streets. She quit 
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that job and when I last heard of her she was thoroughly disgusted 
with the rehabilitation service and looking for a job on her own. 

New York State is very generous in that it will pay for the services 
of an interpreter and note-taker to deserving deaf residents attend- 
ing colleges in the state. Several have availed themselves of this 
service with excellent results. I know of a young engineer who was 
helped in this way and there are now two or three others using this 
assistance. But even here I must report one note of bitterness. 
One person I know, having completed his requirements for a bache- 
lor’s degree, asked for help to continue towards a master’s degree 
in education. He was asked to show that he would have a job wait- 
ing for him at the completion of his studies. This he could not do, 
so help was refused him. He continued in spite of this but in the 
end had to give up just short of his goal. His grades were not as 
good as he believes could have been achieved had an interpreter 
been provided. He needed just a little help to see him through and 
feels frustrated because it had been denied him. 

A few years ago evening classes in citizenship and English for 
adult deaf were started in New York City and I taught in these 
classes for a short while. The students were largely displaced per- 
sons recently from Europe but there were some who had lived in 
this country all their lives. It is my feeling and that of those en- 
rolled in the classes that much good was accomplished. These 
classes are no longer held and I do not know why. A friend of mine 
in a midwestern state has for four or five years been conducting adult 
evening classes without compensation. He feels the need for this 
work among the severely hard of hearing from which most of your 
cases come and wonders if the OVR could not take over the load of 
conducting these classes. In Alabama a very successful program 
was instituted last summer. The facilities of the state school in 
Talladega were used to hold training classes in a number of trades. 
The results were so satisfactory that they plan to repeat. 

I do not want you to think that all my reports are critical of you 
and your program. I personally know some people who have been 
trained and placed in good jobs, and these people are grateful. 
Some of my contacts have even taken up the cudgel in your behalf. 
They write of irresponsible deaf people and floaters who come around 
expecting every kind of help and when things do not turn out exactly 
to suit them, they quit their jobs or make themselves offensive to 
their employers thus making it more difficult for other deaf people. 
One of my respondents tells me that the office in his locality, an 
important one, is doing a wonderful job. He also wrote that the 
personnel in the office have occasionally advanced money out of 
their own pockets to applicants in need. Sometimes these advances 
are not repaid so the deaf community is setting up a fund to handle 
cases like this. 

To sum up this paper I would like to make the following state- 
ments on the conclusions I have drawn while on my little fact find- 
ing search and public opinion poll. 

There are many competent and dedicated people working in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation for the deaf but in some localities 
you are spread too thin or have too many cases. 
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There are drifters and incompetents among the deaf just as there 
are among the normal hearing population. Nevertheless you are 
asked to overlook the shortcomings of these people out of considera- 
tien for those you can help and who apprciate your help. 

In some places deaf job applicants meet discrimination which is 
largely based on ignorance and which the OVR should make it its 
business to overcome. Otherwise the very best training programs 
you can devise will come to nothing with no places for your trainees 
to go. 

The work of your people in some states is outstanding. In other 
places it is non-existent or useless. 

There are many among you who, because of a lack of contacts 
with the general run of deaf people or because of misinformation 
given you, do not understand your clients and thus do not help them 
to your fullest potential. 

It is my sincere hope that this week’s work will go a long way 
towards remedying this last defect. 


Multiple Handicaps In The Field 
Of Rehabilitation 


Powrie Vaux Docror, Ph.D. 
Editor AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


HE problem of rehabilitating persons handicapped with more 

than one disability is a growing problem and a serious problem 
in the United States in this present century. A greater number 
of children and adults suffering from one or more handicaps are 
today confronting our teachers and our rehabilitation workers than 
in previous years, mainly, we think, because medicine has become 
so much more adequate that some patients who would have died 
twenty-five or thirty years ago are today being saved, but in so many 
cases being saved at the price of living out their remaining years 
under the handicap of one or more major disabilities. We have been 
oriented in the past, with a few exceptions, to thinking of people as 
being deaf, or as being blind, or as being crippled, but in this modern 
twentieth century we must adjust our thinking and our acceptance 
to include individuals who are both deaf and blind, deaf and aphasic, 
blind and crippled, and even those who suffer not only from a 
physical handicap, but also from a mental handicap and for this 
group we need not only schooling, rehabilitation, and social service 
but a genuine acceptance of them into our present day scheme 
of life. 

Many of us can recall at almost a moment’s notice the founding 
of the first school for the blind, or the first school for the mentally 
retarded in the United States, but aside from Helen Keller and 
Laura Bridgeman in the department for the deaf-blind at the 
Perkins School in Boston, few of us can tell the first school or insti- 
tution in the United States for the teaching of multiple handicapped 
children. The reason for this probably is because such schools and 
classes are of comparatively recent founding and because so very 
few have been established. 

In discussing the broad field of multiple handicaps we must 
remember that deafness itself is not a single handicap. Probably 
one of the greatest advancements in the field of deafness was formu- 
lated some three hundred years ago by those who reasoned that 
because a man could not hear it did not necessarily mean that he 
could not speak, and that from the purely physical point of view 
there was no connection between a man’s lack of hearing and his 
speech organs. This concept was a milepost in the history of the 
education of the deaf, and indicated that deafness was a multiple 
disadvantage and not a single handicap only because of its failure 
to produce speech patterns. It was from this beginning that we 
gradually emerged to the point where the deaf, being taught to 
speak, we could use the term “deaf” and not “deaf and dumb”. 
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But we must never think that the problem of deafness is only 
a problem of speech and of hearing. I believe that one of the most 
difficult problems for the hearing person first encountering deafness, 
either in the educational field or the rehabilitation field, is the reali- 
zation that because a person is deaf, which means that he cannot 
hear, it also means that he will have almost no speech, or speech that 
is intelligible to a limited degree, or fairly good speech. So many 
people fail to realize the tie up between speech and hearing. This 
problem is difficult to get across, but how much more difficult it is 
to make a person realize that deafness may also mean a weakness in 
language and in reading, and it may also mean emotional and social 
handicaps. When communication breaks down between a mature 
deaf person and his environment, handicaps may occur worse than 
his deafness. Dr. Dohn of Denmark in explaining the high percent- 
age of deaf in mental institutions in Denmark says it is ‘‘mainly due 
to isolation”. 

We have come a long way in the past 150 years. Most schools 
for the deaf were known as asylums. Calling an institution for the 
deaf a school for the deaf is a product of the present century. There 
are a few people even today who believe the deaf are mentally 
behind normal people. It is interesting to note that in this very 
city of New York in 1887, a teacher of the deaf by the name of 
Greenberg experimented quite successfully with tests for the deaf as 
a device to differentiate between those who were deaf with normal 
itelligence and those who were deaf with sub-normal intelligence, 
because as we all know a deaf person without language can so easily 
be mistaken for a mentally retarded or a mentally deficient deaf 
person. 

Some Evropean countries, especially the Scandinavian nations, 
are probably dealing with the multiple handicapped in the field 
of deafness better than the U.S. This being what it is, the entire 
problem of multiple handicaps in the field of deafness is one we can 
no longer ignore. Formerly if a boy were enrolled in a school for the 
deaf, he was taught as a deaf boy. Today we are finding out so 
many of our “deaf” pupils are deaf and something else. We must 
recognize this problem and teach the boy or girl according to his 
various handicaps. If this is true for the teacher, it is also true for 
the rehabilitation worker. This is your task for the 20th century. 

World War II is in many ways responsible for the impetus given 
rehabilitation work in the United States. Because of the advance- 
ments made in medical science, the lives of more men were saved 
than ever before, but many injured men who might have died, were 
returned to civilian life with a handicap. In many ways World 
War II was a war on eyes, ears, not only among military, but also 
among civilians. The war focused attention on physical handicaps 
as nothing else could have done. Rehabilitation centers today are 
in some respects outgrowths of military hospitals and veteran 
hospitals. It was in these hospitals that many soldiers, suffering 
from multiple injuries, gave a different approach to rehabilitation— 
we might say, a multiple approach. Because the military authorities 
assumed responsibility for multiple injuries, civilian authorities 
likewise are assuming this responsibility. 
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Today we undoubtedly have in our schools for the deaf pupils 
who would not have been there 25 years ago, and many of these 
pupils are deaf and aphasic, or deaf and brain injured, or deaf and 
cerebral palsied. This is an educational problem today. Tomorrow 
it becomes a rehabilitation problem. 

We do need better diagnostic work to help us in our classification 
of the deaf. But what good is this classification if we do not have 
teachers and rehabilitation workers who are trained in the problem 
of caring for multiple handicaps. We are facing a serious shortage 
of trained teachers of the deaf today as well as of rehabilitation 
workers. What will we do with the multiple handicapped person 
and especially in the face of greatly increased enrollments? 

I believe that our schools for the deaf and medical schools will 
of necessity be drawn closer together and I believe it is possibly the 
field of multiple handicaps that will help them to do this. The 
medical man will be the go-between for the various handicaps. 

Everytime we give a thousand dollars for medical research we 
should give a similar amount for special education and for rehabili- 
tation, and especially for the field of multiple handicaps, which is 
today the frontier in rehabilitation. 

For many years, and especially because of Laura Bridgeman and 
Helen Keller, most people thought the only double handicap was 
one of being deaf and blind. Today we have the aphasic and deaf 
and the aphasie and blind, the mentally retarded deaf and the 
mentally retarded blind, the emotionally disturbed deaf and the 
emotionally disturbed blind, and emotionally disturbed aphasic, and 
the brain injured. 

For the past three years The American Annals of the Deaf has 
been asking for the number of multiple handicapped pupils enrolled 
in schools for the deaf. We have asked for six categories: the aphsaic 
and deaf, the blind and deaf, the cerebral palsied and deaf, the 
orthopedic and deaf, the mentally retarded and deaf, and the brain 
injuried and deaf. This does not mean, by any means, that this 
is a complete census of all of these categories. It merely means that 
the reports show the number of school age enrolled in residential 
schools, day schools, day classes, and private and denominational 
schools in the U.S. Ina few instances, the classes for the deaf-blind 
as reported are from schools for the blind. How many more of these 
children there are of preschool age, I do not know. Fow many adults 
suffer from the multiple handicaps is another question which I am 
unable to answer. In 1957, 307 pupils were reported as being aphsaic 
and deaf. Thisisan increase of 140 over the figure for 1955. In 1957, 
a total of 102 were reported as being deaf and blind, an increase of 58. 
Last year 483 were reported as being cerebral palsied and deaf, an in- 
crease of 164. In 1957, there were 168 reported as being orthopedic 
and deaf, an increase of 43. In 1957, a total of 212 were reported 
as being brain injuried and deaf, an increase of 105, and lastly, in 1957, 
there were 910 pupils reported as being mentally retarded and deaf, 
an increase of 487 in a three-year period. 

Possibly we are reporting cases more accurately than before, but 
essentially the same schools reported in 1957 as reported in 1955. 
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Possibly these figures may be attributed to increased enrollment, 
but I doubt very much if the increased enrollments can account for 
all of them. Perhaps schools and classes are feeling their responsi- 
bility toward the multiple handicap more keenly than before and 
are allowing these students to enroll where formerly they remained 
at home. Again there is the distinct possibility that more multiple 
handicapped children are being born than before. This is a problem 
that must be solved. If this is true we will need more schools and 
classes for these people than heretofore, and also more rehabilitation 
services. This is a grave and serious problem of the mid-twentieth 
century that is confronting all of us, both educators and rehabilita- 
tion workers. This century will witness an upsurge in the interest 
in the multiple handicapped as the previous century saw the 
emphasis on the single handicap. The clinic worker, the teacher 
in special education, the medical man and the rehabilitation worker 
will have to present a united front to this problem. 

If rehabilitation agencies are to train persons suffering from 
multiple handicaps, they must, to an extent, be responsible for 
knowing how many such persons are in need of being taught. No 
adequate rehabilitation program can be worked out in advance 
without having a fairly good idea of the number of people needing 
such training. Just where will the rehabilitation worker find these 
figures? Rehabilitation workers will also be responsible for seeing 
that such individuals receive adequate training. Where will the 
trained personnel come from? We all know today how difficult it is 
to locate adequate training centers for the physically handicapped— 
how much greater a problem it will be finding such resources for the 
multiple handicapped. The rehabilitation worker must also prepare 
employers psychologically, to accept such people for employment. 
Also, the rehabilitation worker must, in his public relations activities, 
help the public to become oriented in a manner to accepting these 
people. 

The frontier in the field of special education and rehabilitation 
lies in multiple handicaps. To an extent the 19th century saw the 
founding of schools for the individual with the single handicap. This 
New York School for the Deaf was founded in the year 1818. It has 
continued giving excellent and efficient service for almost 150 years. 
Today, like most schools for the deaf, it is being asked to teach 
children who are aphasic and deaf, brain injuried and deaf, and 
sometimes the mentally slow deaf child. Some such cases will go to 
custodial institutions, but as doctors continue in diagnosing such 
cases and prescribing certain educational and therapeutic procedures, 
most schools such as this may have to readjust their academic routine 
to an extent to take care of this ever increasing load of deaf pupils 
who have an additional handicap. This being true for educational 
institutions such as this, it will also be true for the rehabilitation 
worker, perhaps even more so. Will you have the professional 
personnel to handle such cases? Today your offices are understaffed. 
They will be even more understaffed tomorrow. You will need as 
never before men in the rehabilitation field with vision and courage 
and even a greater faith in the potentiality of handicapped workers. 
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If the 19th century was able to do as good a job as it did in the 
educational field for the physically handicapped, I am sure the 20th 
century will be able to do a similar job for the multiple handicapped, 
and I am likewise confident that the rehabilitation workers will be 
able to do likewise. 

Let me repeat that we have been oriented in the past, with a few 
exceptions, to thinking of people as being deaf, or as being blind, 
or as being crippled, but in this modern 20th century we must adjust 
our thinking and our acceptance of individuals who are both deaf 
and blind, deaf and aphasic, or even more so those who suffer, not 
only from a physical handicap, but also from a mental handicap, 
and for this group we need not only schooling, rehabilitation, and 
social services, but a genuine acceptance of them into our present 
day scheme of life. 
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Maximum Use of Community Resources 
in the Rehabilitation of the Deaf 


ALBERT G. SEAL, M.A. 


Counselor, Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


IFE involves a series of adjustments, and the facility with 
which a person makes a successful adjustment to a new environ- 
ment, or a new situation determines to a great degree his success in 
society. Adjustment to radically changed circumstances is never an 
easy process but when the situation is complicated by the presence 
of a hearing disability, the process may be even more difficult and 
special assistance may be required. Fortunately, such assistance 
has been available to this handicapped group through the use of 
remedial and health services, special educational facilities, and 
vocational rehabilitation services. 
In order that the program of vocational rehabilitation may be 
carried out to completion, many services are made available to the 
physically impaired individual. These include: 


1. Individual counseling and guidance. 

2. Physical and aural examination. 

3. Medical, surgical, psychiatric and hospital services. 

4, Hearing aids, lip reading, speech correction and auditory 
training, if necessary. 

5. Maintenance and transportation during the rehabilitation 
process, if necessary. 

6. Training for the job—in schools, on the job, by correspondence 
or by tutor. 

7. Necessary tools, equipment and license. 

8. Placement in the right job. 

9. Follow up to make sure the rehabilitated workers and the jobs 
are properly matched. 


~ 


The services provided by the vocational rehabilitation program 
are the principle means for the aurally handicapped person to adjust 
himself vocationally. He may have lost a job because the demands 
for his skill have disappeared. He may not have been able, without 
additional training, to have kept pace with stepped-up procedures 
in shop practice. He may have suffered an additional disability 
which forced him to seek a new type of employment. He may have 
social or personal maladjustments which made him unsuited for 
employment. He may be a person who has never had employment 
experiences. Regardless of the employment problem, the vocational 
rehabilitation agency is responsible for providing the necessary 
services to make him a fully self-supporting and useful member 
of society. 

The rehabilitation of the deaf and the severely hard of hearing 
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follows the same pattern as that for any other type of disability in 
that assets and liabilities must be found, studied, evaluated and 
used as a basis for planning. It seems that with the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, the extent of their liabilities generally has been 
fairly well determined, but no adequate program has been established 
providing the integration, control and coverage necessary for solving 
the problems of this group of people. The realization of the omission 
of these necessary services prompted the establishment of a rehabili- 
tation program for the deaf and hard of hearing in Louisiana which 
was quite a departure from most programs for this group of people 
that were in operation at that time. It was designed to reduce 
sharply the fundamental problem of adjustment to social and 
economic responsibilities which deaf students, raised in the environ- 
ment of a residential school, find so difficult. The theme of the 
program is that a gradual and planned transition to adult responsi- 
bilities is more desirable than the sudden emersion generally 
practiced. 

The primary objective of the program is to evaluate the client 
in the light of the things he needs in order to prepare him for a 
suitable vocation and to make available all facilities necessary for 
the successful achievement of this goal. In working with the deaf 
client, the counselor attempts to devise a plan based on an evaluation 
of him as an individual taking into account the physical, mental, 
educational, social, personal, and employment factors found in his 
life experiences and to provide the training and experience necessary 
to his maximum vocational adjustment. For some clients this may 
mean only the provision of training situations, for others it means 
that jobs have to be used as a means of guidance, and for others 
it means that some jobs must be used in order to teach the client 
good work habits. In this respect, it has been found that the greatest 
need as a whole is a knowledge of how to work, including how to get 
work, how to be on time, how to get along with his fellow employees, 
how to communicate with hearing associates, how to stick to the 
job under both good and adverse circumstances, what to expect in 
the way of return for employment and the various deductions that 
apply, and how to understand the other complications of a work- 
world. Since these are best taught in a work situation, jobs have 
been arranged for clients in which they can get these varied experi- 
ences. In each instance, clients have been paid for their services 
and the use of money has been an essential part of the training 
program. The theory behind this practice is that the jobs on which 
clients are placed may be either for training purposes in learning 
a vocation, for teaching a client how to work, or may be a terminal 
job that seems best suited to the ability of the individual. Regard- 
less of the job objectives, the client benefits from these varied work 
experiences which are essential to his success in a competitive 
employment market. 

The program at the Louisiana School for the Deaf permits 
guidance, counseling and planning by the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor several years earlier for each client than otherwise would 
be the case, thus making easier the transition from the environment 
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of the residential school to living in a hearing society. It also 
enables the counselor to begin his work when the individual’s 
patterns of reaction are less fixed and therefore more amenable to 
suggestion and example. When working with deaf persons, counsel- 
ing and guidance are necessary over a long period of time, and every 
resource must be used to instill into them patterns of behavior that 
are paramount to their adjustment to living and to working in a 
normal society as well as to provide basic training in the development 
of vocational skills. 

In order to eliminate, as much as possible the adjustment problems 
that the deaf have, the approach to these problems must be made 
as early as possible. The faculty’s acceptance of their responsibilities 
for the education of the deaf boy and girl along these lines is neces- 
sary for the successful growth of the program, as their wholehearted 
cooperation and thoughtful efforts are essential. The home environ- 
ment of the child and the family’s attitude toward their responsibil- 
ities to the child are positive factors in the normal growth of the 
deaf child and in the eventual outcome of the program. The 
acceptance or rejection by parents of the child has a definite effect 
upon his behavior patterns and his ability to make a normal 
adjustment to school and later to society. Parents need to under- 
stand the needs of their deaf children and to enter into the program 
for each one. The problem is basically a larger one than can be 
handled by a counselor in post-school years, and it is hardly likely 
that a counselor will ever be able to develop attitudes necessary for 
permanent satisfactory adjustment if such an adjustment is 
attempted after completion of school. 

Living in the environment of a residential school and, in all 
probability, pursuing a rigid schedule, the student has not had the 
same opportunity to shape his destiny as a hearing person his age. 
He has not learned to assume responsibility without supervision or 
the necessity for independent thinking. The experience of living 
within a fixed income, of meeting a definite work schedule, or 
learning to commute by common carrier without supervision, 
of associating with hearing employees in the fulfillment of duties, 
of having his own bank account, the necessity of being at work on 
time, the procedure of punching a time clock, the various deductions 
such as income tax, social security, insurance and thrift programs 
are all foreign to him. These and the many other varied experiences 
gained from a work situation prior to graduating are valuable assets 
to the deaf student and tend to develop the kinds of behavior 
patterns suitable to work situations and social adaptability. 

The average hearing child has enjoyed many of these experiences 
long prior to graduation and his knowledge of the work-world is 
much broader. Such is not true of the deaf student and the time 
is too late when we postpone his acquiring this knowledge until after 
leaving the school. The change is too abrupt and the responsibilities 
are too great for him to adjust. The deaf cannot make that adjust- 
ment as rapidly as the hearing and it is even more essential that 
they gain this knowledge of life’s responsibilities while yet in a 
training situation. The knowledge that is gained through work 
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experience prior to graduation helps the student to think for 
himself and to assume responsibilities placed upon him. These 
experiences when learned under a training situation help the student 
to become more mature with the result that the adjustment to 
living in an adult society is made more readily and his success more 
reasonably assured. 

Not all of our plans are directed toward immediate employment 
training or placement in employment. For example, it is quite 
possible that one has a student for whom college training is planned 
and, at the same time, it may be felt necessary that he learn how 
to work. The same is true of those students who may be entering 
a business school or for those who may be going into the various 
trade schools for further technical training. They, too, can benefit 
from some work experiences and these have a decided effect upon 
the growth of the individual. Such has been the case with the four 
students from Louisiana who are presently attending Gallaudent 
College. One student comes from a farming background and he has 
worked very well with his father during the summer months and 
after school. This student made the honor roll this past year and is 
almost an A student in his academic work. One girl is dependent 
upon her widowed mother. She has learned how to sew and for the 
past three summers we have found full-time summer employment 
for her in Baton Rouge as a seamstress. One boy is also dependent 
upon a widowed mother. Employment was found for him with the 
New Orleans Sanitation Department during the summer months. 
One girl has worked in a printing shop in the bindery and in a large 
department store as a gift wrapper. These students had worked 
under supervised employment in order to learn how to adjust 
themselves prior to entering college. The experiences learned under 
these conditions have helped to make them more mature college 
students with the result that they found the adjustment to college 
life much easier. They will have a more balanced point of view and 
a keener sense of appreciation for the services being made available 
to them and in the final analysis will make better college products. 

Language has always been a terrific problem for the deaf and 
severely hard of hearing, and this is certainly true in their attempt 
to get and hold a suitable job. The inability to read and properly 
interpret instructions, applications, safety regulations, and shop 
language has cost many of the deaf good positions and advancement 
on the job. The shop language of the various jobs should be taught 
by the academic teachers as well as by the teachers in the various 
vocational departments. Problems with which these students are 
confronted in their daily work activities are brought before the 
entire class from which all receive definite benefits. When a student 
has studied these actual work problems over a period of several 
years, prior to graduation, he is certainly more fully capable of 
selecting a suitable occupation, of making a suitable adjustment to 
employment, and to living in our society. 

Another feature of the program which has proven beneficial is the 
development of the proper attitude among the deaf students in 
specialized schools for the deaf. It becomes very easy for the 
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students to develop wrong impressions which, if not corrected early, 
will be carried over into adult life with corresponding maladjust- 
ments. In the school system of this type, students are so accustomed 
to following the leadership of the teachers, principal, and supervisors 
that they easily develop a tendency toward overdependency. In 
the past, they have not had the opportunity to learn independence 
from experience and find it most difficult in post-school years to 
make decisions for themselves. With a rehabilitation program 
providing for gradual transition from the school to supervised 
employment, the student has a better opportunity to learn to become 
an independent thinker and to develop the ability to make personal 
decisions. 

Another step forward in the program has been to teach the 
students the meaning of stability and dependability. Because of a 
combination of problems, many of the deaf have left an unstable 
employment record. On the smallest pretext, they have been known 
to leave a job without advising their employer, or without making 
any definite plans for the future. This has often caused hardships 
on the deaf in general and has alienated many former employers 
of the deaf. Now when the younger group start on their first 
employment experience, they are well versed in the need of staying 
on the job, following orders and instructions of the foreman, 
cooperating with fellow employees and consulting with the counselor 
should misunderstandings develop. Especially are they taught never 
to leave a job without first consulting the counselor. The results 
have been very gratifying. The number of instances where they 
leave their employment without first consulting the counselor or 
notifying the employer is gradually declining. They have learned 
that the counselor is available to help solve their employment 
problems when possible and they are taking advantage of this 
service. Furthermore, the counselor has developed relationships 
with the large number of employers who hire deaf employees and 
they feel free to call on the counselor when his services are needed. 
Because of this the counselor has often been able to either save 
a job for a deaf person or assist in his promotion on the job. It is 
logical to believe that this constructive influence will have a positive 
effect on the adult deaf population. 

Since the school, because of limited space, funds, and personnel, 
can offer training for but a small number of vocations, the vocational 
rehabilitation program is in a position to supplement the school 
program and offer the deaf student a larger field from which to select 
atrade. The Louisiana School for the Deaf has a vocational program 
which has been established for many years and is expanding as cir- 
cumstances permit. At present the school offers classes in print- 
ing, commercial work, upholstery, cabinet making, shoe repairing, 
photography, art, cosmetology, homemaking, dry cleaning, and 
laundering. These courses form a nucleus for a well-rounded basic 
training program from which the counselor can expand and enrich 
the vocational opportunities for the students. 

Individuals differ from each other in their natural endowments 
and in the development of their inborn potentialities through 
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contacts with various environmental factors. Certain differences 
may be obvious between the robust and the weak, the feeble-minded 
and superior mentality, the fickle and poised, the submissive and 
dominant, the awkward and dexterous, but some objective means 
are needed in checking up on various potentialities in individuals 
before we form opinions and prognoses relative to vocational 
planning. The person’s best potentialities should be known and the 
least promising detected before wise counseling is possible. Testing 
used along with interviews and the case history of an individual is 
a valuable means of cutting down possibilities of errors and failures 
in placements and training services. 

Older persons with a long satisfactory work history who can 
continue to work in the same family of occupations would need no 
testing, but for others, especially the aurally disabled, testing would 
be an aid to making vocational diagnosis. For the past 12 years a 
planned psychological testing program has been conducted at the 
Louisiana School for the Deaf under a competent psychologist with 
most gratifying results. These tests are essential tools that are used 
by the vocational counselor in the development of vocational plans 
for the students and also by the school in the provision of academic 
training. 

In order to conduct a vocational rehabilitation program of this 
nature for the deaf and hard of hearing, the counselor has developed 
relationships with many agencies in the community without which 
this program would not have been possible. The State Department 
of Public Welfare has made available many services to clients dur- 
ing their planned program. The State Department of Health has 
cooperated in providing needed medical information. The hospitals 
in our community are always ready to work hand in hand with the 
counselor when a client is in need of their services. The physicians 
and surgeons are well known to the counselor and to the program. 
The appliance companies are most cooperative in providing essen- 
tial services. The Louisiana Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults has long been associated with the program in our state. 
One of the very important agencies is the Louisiana State Employ- 
ment Service. We maintain a very close relationship with this 
agency which has enriched the services available to our clients. 
The Department of Social Security cooperates in areas with which 
they are concerned. We maintain close relationship with the State 
and City Departments of Civil Service for it is here that we develop 
many of our better placements. Industry has come to look upon 
our program as a source of well trained and highly skilled employees 
and we enjoy the best of relationships with these agencies in our 
community. Small enterprise has been the source of many success- 
ful training and placement opportunities. The public and private 
schools, the trade school, and private business colleges, as well as 
labor unions throughout our community are among the many agen- 
cies which cooperate with the program. The press, radio, and tele- 
vision offer media for dissemination of information and some of our 
fondest memories are of programs that have been given public dis- 
tribution through these channels. These are but some of the agen- 
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cies and resources available to us in our vocational rehabilitation 
program for the aurally disabled in our community. We have 
worked cooperatively for the good of this handicapped group. I 
would now like to illustrate, with several examples, the maximum 
use of community resources in the development of the program in 
Louisiana. 

Several years ago the Governor of Louisiana was attending a 
football game at the Louisiana School for the Deaf. During the 
program the Governor and several state officials were talking shop 
and the subject of trained clerical workers for one of the state agen- 
cies came up for discussion. The Director of the State Department 
of Public Safety was in need of 10 IBM key punch operators and 
trained persons were not available to fill the job. The Governor 
mentioned to the director that he knew of some deaf workers in 
other state agencies who had become very efficient employees and 
suggested that the Superintendent of the State School for the Deaf 
could assist in solving this problem. The superintendent agreed to 
take this matter under advisement and on Monday morning called 
the counselor in for a conference. The counselor was given the re- 
sponsibility of working out the details of the survey in cooperation 
with all interested persons. The counselor reviewed his case load 
for clients whom he felt capable and then discussed this with the 
principal. A further study was made taking into account the records 
at the school as well as the individual case files. Further conferences 
were held with the superintendent and the principal. A staff meet- 
ing was then called which was attended by the superintendent, 
principal, the academic teachers, the commercial teacher, the coun- 
selor, and, later, the 10 girls who were selected to take the training. 
With the selection of the 10 girls the counselor then arranged for a 
conference with the Superintendent of Public Safety, the training 
staff of the IBM Company, and a representative of the State Civil 
Service Department. A program was developed designed to qualify 
these 10 students to meet the requirements of the Department of 
Public Safety and the State Civil Service Department. The IBM 
Company supplied a staff member to serve as instructor and the 
school supplied an interpreter. The 10 students would take their 
actual practice on the IBM machines each morning and in the after- 
noon they would review their work under the supervision of the 
commercial teacher. Meanwhile, the counselor had consulted with 
the parents and their consent was secured. When the IBM teacher 
felt that the students were ready, the counselor made arrangements 
for the 10 girls to have actual job training at the State Department 
of Public Safety. Each evening the girls had from four to six hours 
of actual job training in order to prepare them for the specific job. 
When we felt that the girls were ready, the counselor arranged with 
the State Civil Service Department to assign a staff member to 
administer the Civil Service examination and this was done at the 
School for the Deaf in the surroundings familiar to the individual 
students. When the tests were scored and the girls had qualified, 
the counselor then had them registered with the State Employment 
Service and their social security cards were secured. The 10 stu- 
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dents, all of whom were in the senior class at the School for the Deaf, 
entered into an occupation in keeping with their basic capacities 
and in competition with girls with normal physical abilities. Later, 
the press was given a chance to cover the placement of these 10 
students, thus bringing together a large number of agencies within 
the community all of whom worked toward assisting this group in 
making a good adjustment to life. When school closed the counselor 
found living accommodations in town and the girls became a regular 
part of our adult society. This program was extended over a period 
of approximately four months. We experienced only the usual 
adjustment problems of any group going into their first employ- 
ment. The girls started their employment at regular Civil Service 
scale and their increases have been regular. This is perhaps the 
best example with which the counselor is familiar where maximum 
community resources have been used in the rehabilitation of a group 
of deaf persons. 

A number of large department stores have offered many oppor- 
tunities to our students at the School for the Deaf. One in particular 
has been most helpful, and has made possible many training and 
employment programs for our deaf students. In fact, when a 
vacancy occurs which the owner feels can be handled by a client he 
calls the counselor and gives him a chance to make a job survey to 
determine the possibilities for a deaf worker. When the proper 
student has been selected all necessary arrangements are made and 
the student will take training under close supervision of both the 
counselor, the representative of the company, school personnel, 
and/or any other facility needed. The school has cooperated in this 
program to the extent that any senior so selected may take em- 
ployment the last year in school and remain in the dormitory under 
school supervision. Students are paid regular salaries for their 
services. The school assists not only in the supervision but also in 
helping to establish a bank account, to provide the student with 
more liberties as a means of helping him in the gradual transition 
to living outside the school and in general works hand in hand with 
the counselor in this adjustment program. At the present time one 
girl is in charge of the perpetual inventory, one senior is a mailing 
clerk, one girl is a gift wrapper, and three others work in the clerical 
department in this store. Each student was given employment 
training in her senior year in cooperation with the school and full- 
time employment was awarded upon graduation. 

The banks of Baton Rouge have been most cooperative in carry- 
ing out our program of adjustment for the deaf. Three of the largest 
banks are working with the counselor in this respect. When a 
vacancy occurred in these banks the counselor was given an op- 
portunity to make a job survey and then made recommendation 
to the respective director of personnel for each bank. When the 
student was selected the school worked cooperatively with the 
bank in the training and eventually in the placement program. 
The counselor works closely with the individual student during the 
initial phase of the training program in order to assist both the 
student and the bank personnel in their joint adjustment to the 
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utilization of a deaf person. Such jobs as operating the IBM bank 
proof machine, the check weaving machine, the posting machine, 
adding machine, calculator, and filing are but some of the jobs being 
performed by these individuals who went through this training pro- 
gram. Each student was paid the same training salary as the banks 
paid other beginners with the same circumstances. 

The counselor has developed a program with one of the local 
business colleges to supplement the clerical courses available at the 
school. The students in question take their work at the business 
college in the forenoon and then attend classes at the School for 
the Deaf in the afternoon. While taking their commercial work at 
the School for the Deaf they can work under the supervision of the 
commercial teacher and also have the services of any other faculty 
member when found necessary. Their training in the business col- 
lege is in the environment that is normal for hearing persons, thus 
providing another adjustment device. In this manner several 
training agencies are working together in the development of a 
program for our deaf students. 

Although the counselor’s major activities are with the schools 
for the deaf and with the deaf and severely hard of hearing in the 
greater metropolitan Baton Rouge area he has an opportunity to 
broader. the services to our clients as they journey to their respec- 
tive places of employment throughout the state. He works with 
the regular counselors throughout the state in providing necessary 
services to their aurally disabled clients and in the follow up on 
students from the school. The counselor is frequently called upon 
to work with another counselor in the state to assist him with one or 
more deaf clients where they find that the counselor’s services are 
necessary. The counselor is permitted to assist the other counselors 
in working with their clients in interpretation for both counselor and 
client alike, in making job surveys, to arrange for training facilities, 
and, in general, to serve as a link between the client and the coun- 
selor. As the regular counselors do not communicate in the language 
of the deaf they find it a little awkward and quite often because of 
this factor they do not establish the desired rapport with the deaf 
client. In this respect the counselor is in an enviable position to 
render a real service both to the client, to the counselor, and quite 
often to the employer. In most instances the case remains in the 
regular counselor’s load. By working together in an area familiar 
with the client the two counselors render a service to the deaf and 
point to another instance of the utilization of maximum community 
resources in the rehabilitation of the deaf. 

In the adjustment program for the deaf, the counselor attempts to 
use as many community resources as are available. He has de- 
veloped relationships with many employers through close association 
clubs with civic groups and in actual membership in one of the lead- 
ing in the city. This has been a most satisfactory result in its effect 
upon the growth of the program. It is now a common procedure for 
many employers to call the counselor and afford him the opportunity 
of makinga job survey with the intent of filling a vacancy. This 
development over a period of years has made possible a better un- 
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derstanding of the program with the result that the acceptance of 
the deaf as good sound employees receive the benefits. The coun- 
selor reads the classified daily ads to see what is available in the 
way of employment opportunities. Not only does this give the 
counselor a knowledge of possible placement opportunities but it 
enriches his knowledge of jobs, business firms, and employment in 
general. This is a must in my daily work. 

The State Employment Service is another splendid facility avail- 
able to the counselor. By developing close relationship with the 
proper personnel the counselor can find his job made easier and his 
services to his clients much broader. The counselor has taught two 
of the persons in the State Employment Service in Baton Rouge 
some of the basic language of the deaf and the results have been 
very good in establishing proper relationships not only with the 
deaf who come into the office but with the counselor himself. The 
Department of Labor publishes releases from time to time which 
offer considerable information which is usable in the development of 
the program. Labor unions are a good source and their services 
should be used whenever possible. The Chamber of Commerce can 
provide many leads to possible employment opportunities. 

The State and City Civil Service Departments can make available 
a wealth of information regarding employment contacts as they 
affect the work of the deaf. With the information provided by these 
two departments the counselors have been able to arrange personal 
contacts with the respective departments and with the result that 
numerous state agencies are using our trained persons in successful 
employment. The radio and television provide leads that are good. 
There is hardly anything so good, however, as knowing the one who 
does the hiring for it is he who will give the deaf the break that 
counts. These examples can be expanded many times to show the 
broad scope of the program. The program as its exists today is the 
result of 15 years of experience and continuous growth. By taking 
advantage of the community resources available we have expanded 
the opportunities for our deaf clients and yet we have only begun 
to grow. 

Preparing our aurally handicapped youth today, in order that 
they may assume their place in an adult society tomorrow is the 
task with which the counselor for the deaf is faced. In working 
toward this objective, we follow the premise that the rehabilitation 
of the deaf and the severely hard of hearing parallels the pattern for 
any other type of disability, in that assets and liabilities must be 
found, evaluated, and used as the basis for planning. We have ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of the extent of their liabilities but 
without a well-organized program to evaluate and integrate and 
control the major problems of the deaf, an essential service was 
lacking. We believe that the program as it is functioning in Louisi- 
ana, isastep forward. The deaf are looking for leadership. We have 
accepted their challenge. With their help and with the cooperation 
of the family, the school, industry, and a sympathetic public, we 
cannot fail. 


Vocational Rehabilitation as Opportunity 
for the Deaf 


Roy M. M.A. 


Superintendent, Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


S HAS been said many times, of all physically handicapped 
people, the Deaf and the Deafened present the greatest of 
challenges to the educator. Our society from a local, regional, na- 
tional, or international viewpoint is almost completely dependent 
upon words and language. It would seem impossible for any per- 
son who does not have the benefit of all of the thousands of word or 
language impressions which are constantly bombarded on the brains 
of those blessed with hearing, to ever approximate what we would 
eal] normality. Most deafness is caused by a “breakdown” of 
either the middle or inner ear apparatus. It has been reiterated 
many times that deafness is a unique handicap. Persons with any 
other handicap can enter into the “give and take” of this verbal 
society at will. It is in an atmosphere of communication that the 
greater part of all learning takes place; and the deaf often find 
themselves in complete isolation. 

I am speaking here, of course, of the deaf as defined by the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which states 
that the Deaf are: “Those in whom the sense of hearing is non- 
functional for the ordinary purposes of life. This general group is 
made up of two distinct classes based entirely on the time of the 
loss of hearing: 


a) The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

b) The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with normal 
hearing, but in whom the sense of hearing became nonfunc- 
tional later through illness or accident.” 


We are not discussing the Hard of Hearing who are defined by the 
same group as: “Those in whom the sense of hearing, although 
defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid.” 

The first hurdle that must be overcome for a deaf person is 
the hurdle of acceptance. The individual who is deaf must accept 
the fact that he is deaf; and that there is nothing from a medical 
or even miracle viewpoint which will come along and wipe away the 
defect so that deafness will no longer be a problem. Perhaps the 
best help that the individual can obtain in this regard is from the 
parents. The parents also can set the course of the child’s thinking 
in the wrong direction so firmly that any school or counselor, to 
which he may be exposed thereafter, may not be able to do anything 
about changing this mental attitude in any definite, positive way. 

We have mentioned the two types of deaf people—the congenitally 
deaf and the adventitiously deaf. These two groups present two 
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different psychologies and must be dealt with differently, in a very 
careful manner, and often in a very subtle manner. Even within 
the groups that we have just mentioned there are no two individuals 
who are alike. They cannot be categorized. Just as all so-called 
normal humans cannot be categorized, we cannot categorize the 
deaf, who are human after all, but have the further complication or 
deviation from the normal pattern of not being able to hear. It is 
not the fact that they do not have the advantage of the sense of 
hearing in itself. It is the fact that, in addition to this inability 
to hear a sound as it is being produced, they do not have the lasting 
impressions on the brain caused by this constant bombardment of 
sound patterns that are idea-producing stimuli on the brain. These 
sound patterns become even more than stimuli in that definite 
convictions and impressions are left in the brain for perhaps the 
remainder of the individual’s lifetime. 

I am merely trying to say that we cannot appreciate hearing 
unless we know what it means to hear. Of our five senses only two 
can be classed as intellectual; namely, vision and hearing. It is 
obvious that smell, touch, and taste are of value to us only in our 
immediate environment. Even considering vision, we recognize 
that it is limited to what we call the visual field. We can see only 
so far. True, we can see farther than we can hear usually. But 
on the other hand, we can’t see from the back of our heads or around 
corners. Vision is cut off with the closing of our eyes, and it is 
greatly reduced in darkness. Hearing, on the other hand, is non- 
directional; is sensitive to many octaves; is received from around 
the corner and through darkness; and is still functioning even when 
we are asleep. How can a person who is devoid of all of this ever 
be considered by anyone for a satisfactory vocational placement? 
This is the type of individual whom vocational rehabilitation and 
our special schools for the deaf are expected to mold into self- 
supporting, tax-paying citizens of our society, with all of the re- 
sponsibility that the word “‘citizen’’ implies. 

In addition to all of the variations of types of deafness and the 
variations in the ways in which that deafness has affected these 
individuals, we also have all of the variations that are common to 
the normal individual. There are those who have understanding 
parents or rejecting parents; there are those with over-indulging 
parents; there are those with parents who are frustrated ; there are 
those who come from the best of homes, and those who come from 
very poor homes; there are those who come from broken homes, or 
from homes where one parent is missing because of death; there are 
even those who are orphans. Then there are all of the various 
combinations of these circumstances which are bound to have 
lasting influences on the individual and only increase the com- 
plexity of the problem presented to the schools, counselors, and all 
who have any responsibility whatever for the formation and guid- 
ance of the lives of these people. 

The deaf students in our schools are first of all children, with all 
of the problems of any group of children. The educational goals 
are the same as for any group of so-called normal children. Yet the 
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methods that are employed must be special. As previously stated, 
this group of children are very seriously handicapped. Yet to the 
casual observer there is no outward evidence of any handicap 
whatsoever. <A deaf child does not use a crutch, nor carry a cane. 
He can walk down the street unnoticed. Yet, he has a real job. 
This matter of learning a form of communication—a language—is 
his hardest, most difficult subject in his entire school life. This 
language, or communication, that he finds so difficult, is a skill 
that the hearing person learned to master to a great extent before 
ever entering school, and with no conscious effort on his part that a 
skill was being learned and mastered; that it would be one of the 
most useful tools that he would have throughout his entire life; not 
to mention, of course, the ability to hear others in the use of this 
skill, with all of the knowledge and satisfactions that such hearing 
is able to provide. 

To further illustrate the type of individual with whom we are 
dealing, I must refer briefly to the emotional problems, concerning 
which we cannot go into detail, but which should not be overlooked. 

The deaf are often referred to by someone who has had a casual 
experience with the deaf, or perhaps by someone who has had 
experience with them but has not taken time to analyze the situa- 
tion, as stubborn or strong-willed. This is not an inherent char- 
acteristic of the deaf; but is something that is contributed to and, 
more often than not, nourished through an ignorance of those 
around the deaf child. Perhaps the parents do not realize that the 
child is deaf when he is quite young; or even if they do know this, 
they do not realize the implications and limitations imposed by 
deafness. For example, when the parent says “no,” perhaps he 
does not take sufficient time to be sure that the child sufficiently 
realizes what ‘no’ means, with all of its finality. Perhaps the 
parents, in their hurry and exasperation to make the child obey 
with a minimum of effort, resort only too quickly to physical force, 
such as slappings, the reasons for which the child does not under- 
stand. Frustrations within the child are thus planted. The 
parents may find, however, that a temporary effect, at least, is 
reached by such treatment; and that slappings, foot stamping, and 
loud, expressive yelling bring temporary results; but with this, 
seeds of resentment are sown in the child’s mind. The child does 
not understand the reasoning behind all of this, of course; and 
characteristics, such as stubbornness and strong will are likely 
to be evidenced in the child. He may knock down and break an 
expensive vase. The adults become quite upset. The child has no 
knowledge of the value of the vase and, therefore, no knowledge of 
the reason for the adults’ unpleasant behavior. All he knows is 
that we act quite wild now and then for no rhyme or reason that is 
apparent to him. Sometimes he gets what he wants, with a pat on 
the back and a hug; and at other times, it is the vase and bedlam— 
it becomes quite a vicious circle. Then there are thousands of 
questions that must go unanswered to the child. He has no words 
even to ask his questions. Think of the hearing child and the 
thousands of times he asks ‘“‘What makes something” or “Why?” 
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“Why?” “Why?” As the deaf child becomes older, he may work this 
struggle into a battle of wits; and he finds out that, through various 
behavior patterns with certain individuals, he is able to get what he 
wants. However, with frustration, suppressed acts of desperation, 
and thwarted, frantic desires, is it any wonder that tensions become 
the keynote of his emotions? Is it any wonder that he may become 
“unmanageable”? Again the educator and the counselor must deal 
with the child having these problems. His emotions must be calmed 
and his thinking set straight. The child must find himself before 
real learning can begin. 

This rather long introduction attempts to give an idea of the 
type of child with his problems that we are discussing here today. 
Through our special schools the child is taught a language, to 
communicate, to control his emotions, to live in a society with 
others, to work with others in co-operative enterprises. This is 
all accomplished through schools that have well-organized academic, 
pre-vocational or industrial arts, vocational education, physical 
education, intra-mural activities, and inter-scholastic programs. 
All of these are of primary importance in developing the kind or 
type of citizen we want and in correcting all of the many pitfalls 
or problems with which the child may be confronted, to which we 
have already referred. Our primary concern in this paper, because 
of limitations of time however, will be confined to the prevocational, 
or industrial arts and vocational education programs. Even limit- 
ing this part of our discussion to these areas, they cannot be fully 
developed or explored in this one paper. The importance of voca- 
tional training for the deaf child, or manual training as it was first 
ealled, was first recognized and provided for in the United States 
at the time of the founding of The’ American School for the Deaf 
in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. It has been estimated that 95 
per cent of the deaf in the United States earn their living through 
some manual-type vocation. Because of the language difficulties 
encountered by the deaf, the vast majority are not able to continue 
their education into or through the college level. The deaf in this 
country, however, have exceeded the deaf in any other country in 
the world in the level of their academic pursuits, and today find op- 
portunities open to them never before possible because of the high 
level of achievement they have been able to attain; and also because 
of the increased enlightenment of our society, especially in the per- 
sons who make the decisions as to who shall be admitted to various 
professional schools and graduate schools in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The fact that we have in the United States the only 
college for the deaf undoubtedly accounts to a great extent for the 
fact that we have had so many go so far in the academic field. 
The graduates of Gallaudet College are employed as teachers and 
administrators in various schools for the deaf throughout the 
country and constantly serve as an inspiration to those boys and 
girls in our schools who do have the ability to continue in the 
pursuit of a higher education. The fact that Gallaudet College is 
now accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, by the Association’s Commission on Institutions 
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of Higher Education, will lend even more prestige to the deaf 
graduating from Gallaudet, and provide even greater potential 
accomplishments for the deaf of not only this country, but also 
for the foreign student who is able to attend Gallaudet. This 
accreditation was made possible, of course, by an expansion and 
improvement in subject-matter areas, additional offerings in 
curriculum, and increased library facilities, as well as other building 
facilities. The Federal Government recognized these needs and, 
accordingly, is currently investing approximately ten-million dollars 
in this institution of higher learning. 

In the professions that are available to the college graduate, 
[ expect to see an ever-increasing diversification in areas that 
we heretofore have given very little consideration to in the prepara- 
tion of the deaf for their lifetime work. The deaf have already 
proven their ability to be employable and of service in various 
types of laboratory and research centers. In this atomic and nuclear 
age into which we have been thrust so suddenly, I would anticipate 
that with the present shortage of properly trained technicians in 
these areas that even a greater percentage of our deaf will be able 
to find places in these highly technical areas. Tor example, I 
hope that the college will see fit to open a course of study that will 
prepare those students in attendance who are definitely interested, 
to enter the field of Medical Technology. Colleges have been 
granting degrees in medical technology for approximately thirty- 
five years. Most of the work in this field is done behind closed 
doors where a minimum of communication is necessary, which is 
on the advantage side for the deaf. Even many doctors in their 
private offices are finding that with all of the increased medical 
knowledge and new drugs, they themselves cannot keep up with the 
increased demand for tests that are becoming more valuable and 
more complicated. Through necessity they are turning this over 
to assistants and are now requiring that these assistants be trained 
in medical technology. After as little as three years—two years 
in the classroom and one year’s internship in a hospital—a student 
can take a valued place on a team of healers as a Registered Medical 
Technologist. There are some who have already taken this course, 
or one similar to the one that has just been outlined. If the Gal- 
laudet College catalog merely had a listing of the required course of 
study for Registered Medical Technologist, for example, I am sure 
that many students with aptitudes in this area might consider it 
as a possible career. These remarks about adding courses such 
as this are not intended to be critical, but merely to illustrate 
the expansion of vocational opportunities that are becoming 
available for the deaf, as we who are supposed to be educating and 
counseling with them become more enlightened ourselves. The 
fact that ten per cent of those graduating in last year’s class were 
selected for listing in WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES is ample proof of the potential employ- 
ment possibilities that these students must possess. Those chosen 
for this listing are selected by students on the basis of outstanding 
leadership, scholastic achievement, and service to the college or 
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university. Dr. Elstad recently wrote that “Graduates of the 
college have found success in all walks of life: in the professions, 
in the sciences, in government service, in industry, and in business. 
A considerable proportion of its alumni have pursued graduate 
studies at other colleges and universities.”! It is these who have 
gone on to college and pursued a course of study, at least to the 
graduate level, who provide the leadership and inspiration for those 
not so fortunate or, perhaps, not so talented. 

I would like now to turn your attention to the vast majority 
of the deaf who, for varying reasons are not able to reach the 
professional status of their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
who go on to college. This is the group who will, in the main, 
compose the ninety-five per cent group of the deaf for whom some 
type of manual vocation will have to be provided. As has been 
stated, our schools, since the first school was established in Hart- 
ford, have always had very creditable vocational departments. 
As a matter of fact, the schools for the deaf in this country have 
pioneered more in this area than have the regular public schools 
for normal children. 

Through the course offerings they have made available, schools 
have demonstrated that if the needs of the individual deaf child 
are met, the vocational opportunities will be forthcoming. Schools 
for the deaf offer anywhere from eight to forty-five different voca- 
tions in their courses of study.2 While these are the two extremes, 
most schools provide approximately twenty to twenty-five different 
vocational training areas. The schools attempt to offer only the 
broad, basic courses, in the main, after which the student can go on 
and specialize in his chosen vocation. 

Previously the terms prevocational or industrial arts and voca- 
tional education were mentioned. Lytle has differentiated between 
these terms by stating: “...the term ‘industrial arts’ is used to 
denote that period of time when the young deaf child is exploring 
all of the areas of industrial activity on a prevocational level. The 
term ‘vocational education’ refers to that period when the young 
adult is concentrating in a specific area of vocational activity with 
the ultimate goal being that of mastery of that specific trade to 
such an extent, that he or she will be able to make a living as a 
normal, independent citizen.”* Training programs that provide 
these opportunities help the students to ‘‘find” themselves by 
giving them new interests or broadening those they already have. 
Organizations such as the Boy Scouts with their merit badge pro- 
gram are very helpful in opening up new interests for these students. 

Having completed the course of study in one of our schools for 


1 Elstad, Leonard, ‘Streamlined Education for the Deaf,” Valor, vol. 
4, no. 2, July, 1953, pp. 3, 6. 

2 Statistical Summary, American Annals of the Deaf, January, 1953, 
pp. 156-161. 

3 Lytle, Hilton T., “The Vocational Education and Industrial Arts Ap- 
proach in the Total Education of the Deaf Child,’’ Report of Proceedings 
of the Thirty-seventh Meeting of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, Paper delivered at American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford, Connecticut, June 26-July 1, 1955, pp. 114-117. 
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the deaf, the deaf student may find that he is interested in some 
specialty or trade that he has not had an opportunity to pursue in 
his alma mater, and then he must go to a special trade school. 
Through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, trade-school experience can 
become a reality. Many young deaf people have entered the 
commercial field with outstanding success. The deaf have proven 
themselves very adept as machine operators of all kinds and can 
satisfy practically all of the demands of an office except the art of 
taking dictation. 

Another manner in which the deaf may prepare for employment 
is through the apprentice system. This is one of the oldest forms 
of vocational training. Today, however, the apprentice may be 
required to attend an organized vocational school a certain number 
of hours during his apprentice training. 

A program that is closely related to the old apprentice system 
that has come into being in recent years is known as distributive 
education. If a student has some particular interest while he is 
still in school and if this interest does not require any particular 
knowledge or training beyond the current level of the student in 
school, he may be allowed to go out into a shop or whatever for 
training, perhaps one-half of each day. The other half day is 
spent in school taking regular academic subjects, such as the school 
may require or even some subjects related to the special field of 
interest of this student. 

The offices of Vocational Rehabilitation have performed very 
valuable aid to the deaf in a program closely allied to this. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation finds a shop or business where the client indi- 
cates an interest and the feasibility for placement is good. The 
proprietor or personnel director is told that if they will train this 
person, OVR will pay the firm so much for this training and at the 
same time the firm will have the benefit of his or her services during 
the length of the training period that is previously agreed upon. 
During this period the OVR also can pay the client a certain 
amount for living costs, if this is necessary. Various combinations 
of this arrangement can be decided upon and have proven to be a 
good device for getting the deaf started in an actual placement. 
At the end of the training period the client may remain with the 
employer who trained him or he may be available to some other 
employer. The actual placement, of course, is worked out in what- 
ever manner or way that is mutually agreeable to all concerned. 

Vocational education is offered by some industries right in their 
own plant or factory. As a matter of fact, some factories prefer 
to take apt pupils without previous experience in that particular 
industry and train them as they want them trained. In this way 
the worker can earn while he learns and he actually has a vocational 
placement while learning. 

Other deaf who have completed their regular course of study 
in school and who have sufficient language skills may find that 
their leisure time can be utilized for further training, while working 
on some vocation in which they find they are not too interested. 
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I am speaking here of the correspondence course. Correspondence 
courses are available in many different fields and provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the deaf to open new opportunities for them- 
selves. 

Perhaps one of the newest developments for making the most 
of vocational opportunities available for the deaf is through the 
technique of vocational guidance. The job hunter today has a wide 
range in the choice of jobs that are available. The deaf, like 
our society in general, know that if they cannot find the kind of 
work they like in one part of the country, they may find it in 
another part. 

The use of tests in our schools and vocational placement offices 
have become an important influence in good vocational guidance. 
They represent a measure of the probabilities of success or failure 
in any certain area in which the person being tested feels he might 
have an interest. A good test of intelligence, one that is fair to the 
deaf, should be basic. Tests such as the Performance Scale of the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, known as WAIS, the Grace 
Arthur Point Scale, and the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Form I, are believed to be fair and of substantial validity for the 
deaf adult. Differential aptitude tests are also valuable in at- 
tempting to measure a particular aptitude which the student might 
possess; for example, numerical ability, mechanical reasoning, 
abstract reasoning, spatial relationships, clerical aptitude, ete. 
There are further tests available for even more specific areas. There 
are also Interest Inventories which may be utilized to assist the deaf 
person in his choice of an occupation. Should his interests coincide 
with his aptitudes, he is certainly ready to embark upon specialized 
training in his chosen field. One: of the most important tests, 
however, that might perhaps override all of the other tests that 
have been mentioned, is the test that shows the social adjustment 
of the individual. Some tests used are the Rorschach Projective 
Tests, the Bender-Gestalt, the HTP (House, Tree, Person), and 
others. Tests of this kind are especially significant in indicating 
areas of emotional strain or crisis. It has been long recognized 
that more people lose their jobs because of personal problems, or 
problems of social adjustment, than because of their inability to do 
the job. This is a particularly vulnerable point with the deaf. 
Misunderstandings, lack of understanding, suspicions, and other 
frustrations common ‘enough in the normal employee, and many 
times more likely with the deaf, may cost them a job for no basic 
reason. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult assignments that the average 
deaf job seeker might face is that of selling himself to a prospective 
employer. This is one time when any abilities he may have in 
speaking and lip reading may be as valuable as at any time in his 
life. The impressions that are made on the employer usually 
determine whether a job is to be given this individual. While 
first impressions are not necessarily a criterion of the potential 
success of the deaf applicant, they are undoubtedly often the 
criterion that is used. In many cases it is lack of knowledge on 
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the part of the personnel officer whose decision refuses employment 
for a deaf person. 

Generally speaking, jobs are secured in one of three ways: First, 
many people secure jobs through acquaintances or relatives. I 
am speaking here of non-handicapped people; and handicapped 
people, too, often rely on others to aid them in an actual job place- 
ment. But there are many deaf who do not have these friends or 
relatives who have contacts for job possibilities. It is here that the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, working closely with a school, 
can step in and see to it that all employable deaf do find satisfactory 
job placements. 

Secondly, many people go looking for jobs themselves, visiting 
all places where there is any possibility of employment in the 
interest area of the individual; writing letters to the companies 
in which the individual has an interest; and, if possible, demon - 
strating or leaving samples of work performed that will interest the 
prospective employer in the individual seeking the job. 

Thirdly, the deaf individual may create his own job by going 
into business for himself. The deaf have long operated their own 
businesses end quite successfully in a wide range of mostly manually 
operated types of work. Many deaf have even been so successful 
that they have expanded to the point where they have employed 
other deaf persons in their business. Perhaps they have even 
operated such a flourishing type of business that it has been de- 
sirable for the deaf to employ non-handicapped persons. This is 
not common, but it does happen. 

Schools, rehabilitation agencies, and all others who have any 
part in the training program of the deaf should see to it that the 
deaf are able to do some job; and that they do it better than the 
average non-handicapped worker. If they cannot do it better than 
the average non-handicapped worker, they will have no advantage; 
because the average employer will employ the person with no handi- 
cap first if he can do a job as well as the one who has the handicap. 
The deaf person must be able to get along with other persons, 
and he must be polite in his dealings with his employer and his fellow 
employees. He must be neat, clean, and present a good appearance 
at all times. One individual deaf person can often make or destroy 
job opportunities for many deaf people for years to come. If any 
particular firm happens to hire a “lemon” or to have a sad experience 
through some misunderstanding, not always the fault of the deaf 
employee, all heaven and earth perhaps cannot change that em- 
ployer’s opinion of the deaf as a group. It must be emphasized 
that the deaf cannot be categorized, any more than normal hearing 
people can be categorized; that it takes all kinds, and there are all 
kinds. 

In conclusion I would like to say that the deaf have amply 
demonstrated in recent years that their range of employability is 
not limited to a few isolated trades, such as the limited number 
that are taught in the average school for the deaf. During the 
recent World War II when workers were at a premium and the 
Federal Government pressed all possible handicapped into service, 
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as did industry also, it was demonstrated without question that 
the deaf could take their rightful place in a wide variety of vocations 
and fully satisfy the employer. Ford, Firestone, and Goodyear 
found this out during World WarI. There are many industries who 
have found that for their business, deafness is no handicap whatso- 
ever; and that in many cases, the deaf actually exceed their hearing 
brothers and sisters in their ability to turn out good work. There 
is a firm in Denver, Colorado, for example, thu: this week has 
forty-one deaf employees who have a total of 368 years of service, 
and who last year earned $180,000 in wages and received a total of 
$11,500 in bonuses. 

As was pointed out in the beginning paragraphs of this paper, 
the deaf have many problems, many obstacles that appear at first 
glance to be insurmountable; but, given a good, well-rounded 
education with a chance for social development, they have proven 
that they have a service available for the employer which is defi- 
nitely worthy of marketing. 


This Institute was made possible by a training grant 
provided by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the fourth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DkaF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


ae CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 

Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 


and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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‘A Zenith 
Hearing Aid 
brought the 
gift of sound 


into our 


daughter’s life!” 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 54P, Chicago 39, III. 
Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list of 
local dealers. Also literature and information on 30-Day Free 
Trial Offer for Physicians. 


Quality 


With total loss in one ear and only a 10% 
response in the other, Pamela, 3-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brock of 
Walcott, Iowa, seemed doomed to live in 
the silent world of almost total deafness. 


When an outstanding organization referred 
the Brocks to a Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, 
he adjusted the most powerful instrument 
in the Zenith line, the “Regent” model, to 
meet Pamela’s individual need .. . and the 
miracle hoped for by her parents occurred. 


Pamela heard sounds she never knew existed. 
A new light now shines in Pamela’s eyes. 
The prognosis is good. And, with spevial- 
ized education, her chances for a normal 
life are bright. 


Your greatest aid in helping those who suf- 
fer an electronically correctable hearing 
loss is the confidence with which you can 
recommend any Zenith Model and any 
Zenith Hearing Aid dealer. Zenith’s 
continuous educational program has de- 
veloped a trained, competent dealer 
organization that is properly equipped to 
demonstrate and adjust Zenith Quality 
Hearing Aids for your patients. 


Only Zenith gives you and your patient all 
these assurances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models « Sensible prices: from $50 to $175 
* Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee * One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality » Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 


Free! 30 Day Trial 
for Physicians 


Hearing Aids 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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re 
i 
i ZONE STATE 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 


Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 

For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Preschool @ Elementary and Secondary 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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grason-stadier company 


auditory training 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company 15 winthrop street @ west concord mass. 
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WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER 
COUNSELOR 


Hearing or Deaf 


* | f 


Excellent Salaries and 
working conditions 


Sick leave 
Retirement | | 


Social Security and 12 months pay 


* 
For information write 


Superintendent, 
New Mexico School for the Deaf 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 714” x 
314” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 
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model Mateo 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


3 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The ‘“on- 
off” switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


New MAICO Group Hearing Aid 


_ Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘‘Hush” circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


Maico 


Room 104A 21 North Third Street - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


3 # 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A. Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Nowly Improved ... 


AND INCREASING IN POPULARITY 


the ambco TTB 


TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY TRAINER 


MODEL 900-C (illustrated), 129 db., 100-8500 eps. 


2 MICROPHONES 2 EARPHONES (choice of types) 
2 AMPLIFIERS 1 LIGHT PORTABLE (1 Ib., 12 oz.) 
2 VOLUME CONTROLS CASE WITH 9 VOLT BATTERY 


Auditory Training in School or Home 


Auditory and Speech Training Equipment Customized to Fit 
Your Needs — Outline Your Problem to 


AMBCO, INC. 


Formerly A. M. Brooks Co. 
1222 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 


Manufacturers of 


True Binaural Auditory Trainer ambco Diagnostic Audiometer 
Junior Auditory Trainer Otomet scr g audiometer 
Portable Hearing Amplifier Oto-Chek—2 frequency screening 
Listening Post Group Otometer 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1958. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


— of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabil | 
ation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and languag: | 
‘activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given traininy | 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effor 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustment: 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve thei 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervisi0). 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the Schoo 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cove 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest 0 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 


Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear — the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration, 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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CHICAGO NEEDS 
TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF 


All grade levels, nursery through High 
School—$4,250 to $7,850. 


Pension and tenure. Must have normal 
hearing, Bachelor’s degree, training for 
teaching handicapped and non-handi- 
capped. 


Write: 


Bureau of Physically Handicapped 
Children 
Margaret Hall Powers, Ph.D., Director 


228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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OTO-, RHINO-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino- laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf: 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy, allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $15.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 


WARREN MODEL D-1 
Custom Built Desk Model 


| produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 


learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, in “ie ee ese 
it - 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION TION the student works under the most favorable 
AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
fatigue. their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
"Patent No. 2-659-777 and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
: ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS ase made in three models with a range 
° of capacities of one to twenty students. 

\ Write for illustrated brochures on 
Jay L. d rre n ? | n C , MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 


z Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing EQUIPMENT 
‘(47-49 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO tet. 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


* 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL vse: 20 rooms 


MELODY MASTER The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


PHOTO COURTESY NCSD 


We salute Miss Bowers and the 19 other teachers at NCSD, the third largest School for 

the Deaf in the United States, who are using MELODY MASTER and proving that 

residual hearing, however small, may be developed into communicative skills, formerly 
considered possible only with the milder hearing losses. 


WHY WASTE TIME? 

If you as a teacher work without salary, your teaching time is still too 
valuable to waste with the various gadgets, gimmicks, miracle circuits, 
“howling successes,” mediocre and outmoded equipment, which does nothing 
except add to your frustration and that of the future citizens. With MELODY 
MASTER you have clear, distinct and NATURAL sound so necessary for 
better speech, better language in a fraction of the time. 

IN USE SINCE 1948! 


Many installations in use constantly since 1948 and still delivering sound 
with the “Quality that you can Hear,” a wide, flat frequency response, with 
minimum hum, noise and distortion so essential for lengthening the interest 


span. 
ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION! 


You are invited to bring any acoustically handicapped person and test 


the MELODY MASTER. 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2842 North Cicero Avenue Chicago 41, Illinois 


Makers—Living Presence Sound Systems—Dynamic Headphones 
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SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 


Needs experienced oral deaf teachers beginning 
September 1958. 


This growing community provides a school prograrn with 
opportunity for all and an ideal environment in 
which to live and teach. 


Starting salary range is $4600-$6350 depending on 
training and experience. 


Education Center, San Diego City Schools 


INTERESTED APPLICANTS ARE URGED TO WRITE: 


Personnel Department 
San Diego Unified School District 
Park Blvd. and El Cajon 


San Diego 3, California 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, 
ages 3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII, High School 1-4, 
Academic-Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School 
provides speech and speech reading and auricular program, combining 
residential-day school and home environment plus religious emphasis 
program, to develop deaf pupils to become “all He or She is Capable 
of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, 
is located in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the 
City of Rome—“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter 
Wonderland,” and a place where “there is time for living.” 


The program for the School is oral. The children are well be- 
haved, normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly 
and home-like. 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with 
our salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope 
that some more good teachers in the profession may decide they 
would like to come to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW 
YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, as vacancies occur and teach- 
ers retire. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule 
4400 3 4700 _ B.A. Schedule 
4900 Moeximum ... $6300 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on 
August 3, 1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (In- 
formation service of the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Duluth, Minnesota, Public Schools need additional elementary teach- 
ers of deaf now or in September, 1958. Oral method. Good salary 
schedule. Classes in new building. Excellent retirement. Interested 
persons write to Superintendent A. T. Stolen, Board of Education 
Building, Duluth 2, Minnesota. 


WANTED—In September—Two trained teachers for private oral 
school for deaf children. Classes, with screened enrollment, are small 
and graded. Modern equipment; pleasant environment; comparable 
salaries; wonderful climate and beautiful scenery. Please write The 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 S. E. Holgate Blvd. Portland 2, 
Oregon. 


For September ’58 three oral teachers—our new school for the deaf 
is growing faster than anticipated. We need one nursery, one primary 
and one high school teacher. Salaries are good. Social Security and 
Teacher Retirement. Annual increments. Well equipped rooms. 
Progress and opportunity. Write to: W. L. Allen, Office of Deaf 
Education, 140 West Midwest Avenue, Casper, Wyoming. 


WANTED: Orally trained teachers, beginning and primary classes 
in an established day school. Salary based upon qualifications and 
experience. Small classes. No extracurricular duties. Teacher re- 
tirement plan, 942 month school year, one day per month sick leave 
to 40 day maximum. Write: E. Milo Pritchett, Director of Special 
Education, East St. Louis Public Schools, East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounpeEp 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
LEGISLATION 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss, 
Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Florida State School, St. Augustine, Fla, 


Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Chairman North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C, 

George Pratt Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass, 

Richard G. Brill California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif, 

Edward Reay Idaho School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn, 

Roy Moore Stelle Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

Carl F. Smith . .North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Elwood A. Stevenson California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif, 

John G. Nace Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa, © 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill, 

Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. 1. 

Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 

Lloyd Graunke ‘Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 

Marvin Clatterbuck Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore, 

STATISTICS 

E. W ‘ i Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Fred L. 

Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. y. 

A. S. Myklebust South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D, 


RESOLUTIONS 
New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y, 
. A. Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa, 
L. B. H Oklahoma State School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. 
Harold Gan Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah | 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Howard M. Quigley, Chairman Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn, 
T. Prat Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Irving S. Fusfeld California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
ohn F. Grace Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 
ugo F. Schunhoff West Virginia Schoo} for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founpsp 1850 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1957-1959 
Auditory Training—Thomas H. Poulos Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. ~ 
Curriculum Content—Harland J. Lewis. North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Day Schools—Genevieve J. Drennen State Dept. of Education, Springfield, Ill. 
Deaf Teachers—Mervin D. Garretson Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Displays and Exhibits— : 
Health and Physical Education—Lioyd R. Parks....Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. © 
Language—Albert Douglas Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas © 
Multiple Handicaps—Margaret S. Kent Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Preschool and Kindergarten—Elizabeth —— 
ew Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Joe RQ Shinpaugh, Jr. 4 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Cont. | 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet College, Washington, D 
Reading—Frances I. Phillips Bruce Street Day School, Newark, N. J. 
Research—Robert F. Frisina Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 
Secondary Education—Mrs. Lillian R. Jones. . Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. | 
Social Studies—Robert Baughman Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. © 
Speech— University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kans. 
Visual Education—Albert C. Esterline Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Mina. | 
Vocational Training—Howard H. Rahmlow.. . . California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 


| 
William J. McClure, Chairman.... 
Leonard M. Elstad............... 
Leonard M, Elstad, Chairman..... 
: Robert S. Brown................- 
Lloyd A. Ambrosen.............. 
John M, 
PROGRAM 
Virgil Epperson....................Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
| 


